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The Meaning of Gettysburg 


By Newell Dwight Hillis 


FIO ROA HIS year, Fourth of July comes freighted with double 
es treasure. The people of the Republic will celebrate 
om not only the beginning of free istitutions, but the 
7% fiftieth anniversary of Gettysburg, the greatest battle of 
Px the greatest war that ever shook the earth; two million 
9 men in arms; a battle line a thousand miles in length; a 

million widows; three million orphan children; thousands of gifted boys 
who might have permanently enriched the North and South alike, 
through literature, art, or science, cut off as unfulfilled prophecies. 

The battle of Gettysburg also has unique significance by reason of 
Lincoln's speech on the battlefield. There are only four great chap- 
ters in the history of American eloquence; Patrick Henry at Williams- 
burg, Wendell Phillips at Faneuil Hall, Henry Ward Beecher in 
Liverpool, and Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg. American students 
translate Demosthenes’ defense of the Republic of Athens. If, two 
thousand years from now, Chinese students translate any pages out of 
English or American literature one of the pages, doubtless, will be 
the speech of Lincoln at Gettysburg. No other passage in the litera- 
ture of democracy holds so many big, mother ideas expressed in words 
so simple, sunny, and strong. To that passage orators go for feathers 
for their arrows; reformers go for illustrations of their great principles. 
Recited by the children in the public schools, the Gettysburg ad- 
dress is also often upon the lips of scarred heroes and dying statesmen. ~ 

Other years have brought special reasons for thanksgiving and 
exultant joy, but this Fourth of July, with its celebration of the heroes 
of the Declaration, has double meaning because it also celebrates the 
soldiers of Gettysburg and Lincoln—the epoch-making sage and 
seer, whose speech and life and death are among the most precious 
treasures of the American people. 
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| The NURSE 


By Harvey J. O’Higgins 


Author of “The Grand Army Man,” “ Den-a-Dreams,” “ The Beast and the Jungle,” etc. 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


She healed the poor little rich girl by prescribing a word of four letters, and seeing 
that she got it. Did the nurse step out of her province? No, she stepped into it 


bedroom in the starched uniform 

of a trained nurse; and it was the 
impatient rustle of a protesting restlessness. 
The curtains were drawn on closed windows 
and the awnings lowered against a May sun, 
so that the sick girl, sunken among her 
pillows on a high-mattressed bed, lay in 
a warm gloom that was stale with the odors 
of upholstery and breathless with the op- 
pression of a hot-house air. . After the 
hospital, as bare and airy as a ship’s deck, 
the closed chamber was stifling to the nurse; 
and after the robust suffering of the patients 
in the free wards, Miss Cary’s luxurious 
invalidism angered her. The mother’s in- 
terference in the sickroom angered her. The 
doctor’s acquiescence in the mother’s in- 
terference angered her. The whole domestic 
situation in the Cary home was a disappoint- 
ment and an exasperation to her. 

She had come to the Carys expecting to 
find them cultured, graceful, happy. She 
had expected their home to be fashionably 
palatial. She had expected to have all the 
society news and ball-room pictures of the 
Sunday supplements realized for her in their 
lives. And she had found Mrs. Cary a 
large, square woman with a false front of 
hair, to whom wealth had apparently. 
brought nothing but a retinue of servants 
with whom she was continually at war— 
a domineering woman, incapable of rule, who 
seemed to make life in her home as irritated 
and quarrelsome as if it were (like herself) 
obese and bilious with a gluttony of ease. 

Miss Cary asked plaintively, from the 
bed: “Were there any letters for me?” 

The nurse replied: ‘No. Were you ex- 
pecting any?” 

She received no answer. She suggested 
that if Miss Cary wished to dictate a note— 
to say she was well enough to read letters— 

Miss Cary shook her head feebly and shut 
her eyes. The nurse frowned at her. She 
was rather a frail girl, pathetically large- 


M ISS McGREGOR rustled about the 
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eyed, with a drooping expression of mouth. 
The nurse was a robust young woman; she 
bit her lower lip. 

Helen Cary had recovered from a severe 
attack of influenza, but she was still shut up 


_in this darkened room like a chronic invalid, 


making no effort to rouse herself from a 
peevish weakness in which her mother held 
her down. And when Miss McGregor, as 
the nurse responsible for her patient’s re- 
covery, had complained to Dr. Ryker of the 
situation, he had replied suavely: “You are 
doing splendidly—splendidly. It’s merely 
a matter of time. You must do the best 
you can, with the conditions.” 

With the conditions! In a hospital it 
had not been a question of doing your best 
with the conditions, but of making the con- 
ditions perfect so that they might do their 
best for you. 

Ach!— 

The voice of Mrs. Cary had sounded 
from the stairs; and the nurse, seeing that 
the girl was lying back as if to sleep, hur- 
ried noiselessly to the door to intercept the 
maternal intrusion. She gained the hall and 
shut the door behind her. ‘‘Ssh!” she said, 
with a finger at her lips. ‘‘She’s asleep!” 

Mrs. Cary was slightly deaf. She said: 
“What?” 

The nurse bent forward to hiss in her 
ear, in a strong whisper: ‘“She’s asleep.” 
And as soon as she had done it, she knew it 
would offend Mrs. Cary, who insisted on 
maintaining an obvious fiction that her 
hearing was perfect. 

Mrs. Cary drew back at once, in a manner 
of resenting such a liberty in a servant; 
and then calmly passing the nurse, she 
opened the door of the sick-room and looked 
in. Her daughter, of course, was wide- 
awake, listening. ‘What impudence!” 
she said, as she entered. 

Miss McGregor drew herself up with all 
the dignity of her insulted profession. This 
was unbearable! She was, of course, not 
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a servant. She was a trained nurse. And 
she would not be treated as a servant. She 
had overlooked Mrs. Cary’s jealous inter- 
ference in the sickroom understanding 
that a mother could not b> altogether set 
aside in her own house; and she had not 
clashed with Mrs. Cary before, simply 
because she had ignored the woman. She 
had tried to tell herself that she must not 
be hurt by the mother’s injustice, and that 
sensitiveness was quite out of place in a 
nurse. This had been a very hard doctrine, 
for her girlhood was dear to her: shé knew 
what she should be after a few years of 
nursing. The responsibility, the drain on 
her sympathy, the endless hours, would 
have their way on her, make her a mere 
capable machine. All of this she had 
thought of, adding that patience was an 
essential part of her profession, and that 
she must endure Mrs. Cary. But now 
that things had come to such a pass as this, 
there was nothing to do but to notify Dr. 
Ryker that she must be relieved at once. 

She swept down the hall to the telephone 
and caught up the book to find Dr. Ryker’s 
number. She would not remain in the house 
another minute. But, with the book in her 
hand, she remembered that it was Dr. 
Ryker’s morning at the hospital, where he 
held a clinic. She could not get him till the 
afternoon. . She put down the book, stood 
a moment to regain an appearance of calm, 
and then stalked back to the bedroom. 

She found Mrs. Cary sitting with her 
back to the door. Having just discharged 
the butler, she was pouring forth to her 
daughter an indignant account of the whole 
affair; and Miss McGregor had to turn 
away to her own room, unheard and un- 
noticed. She occupied Miss Cary’s dressing 
room, which had been altered by the ad- 
dition of a narrow bed and two huge bottles 
of crystal water in their wooden frames. 
She stood gazing angrily at the walls there— 
panelled with the mirror-doors of clothes’ 
closets—glowering at her own reflection in 
the glasses and listening in a helpless exas- 
peration to Mrs. Cary. 

She heard someone rap on the outer 
bedroom door. A maid said: “A letter for 
Miss Helen, ma’am.” Mrs. Cary replied: 
“Well, bring it here.”’ 

There was a silence that waited until the 
servant had left the room. Then Mrs. Cary 
began: ‘“‘Now, Helen! You know how 
angry your father would be if he—” 

Miss Cary said: “Mother! Give me my 
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letter.” And at the tone of her voice, the 
nurse turned around to face the bedroom 
door. 

“You mustn’t speak to me like that!” 
the mother scolded. 

The girl burst into tears. ‘Oh go away! 
Go away!” 

Mrs. Cary stamped on the floor. 
“Helen!” she cried. “After the way I’ve 
nursed you, and sat with you—” 

Miss McGregor heard every word, and 
walked stiffly into the room. Her duty 
lay straight and clear before her. The 
doctors had told her what to do in such 
cases, the telling, as surely a prescription, as 
physician ever gave. She must stop this, 
stop it at once. There was no chance of 
her position being understood. The nurse 
did not mean Mrs. Cary’s deafness but, 
her natural irascibility, her point of view, 
narrowed by opulence, her jealous mother- 
hood. She knew that mildness would in- 
duce nothing but argument. She said 
quietly, but directly, “‘Mrs. Cary, I must 
ask you not to excite my patient.” 

The mother turned, staring,—‘‘ What! 
Wh—a—at?”’ And when the nurse did not 
answer, “Did you speak to me?”’ she cried. 
“Did you dare!” Her voice rose on a swell 
of anger and broke there in a gasp. “Will 
you kindly leave this house—at once!” 

Miss McGregor replied: “Certainly not. 
I'll leave this house only when told to by 
Dr. Ryker.” 

Mrs. Cary confronted her in a blaze of 
indignation—an indignation that was in 
some way pitiful to the nurse. It was so 
impotent. It was such an almost tearful 
expression of angry eyes and trembling 
mouth. It was so like the helpless tan- 
trums of a spoiled child. y 

Miss McGregor made as if to speak. 
“Stop!” Mrs. Cary cried. “I have not 
heard what you said—not clearly. I do 
not wish to hear. I shall have no words 
with you. Dr. Ryker will speak for me. 
You will be paid your wages but you cannot 
remain in this house another day.” 

“T don’t wish to remain,” the nurse re- 
torted. Mrs. Cary did not reply. She 
swished herself out through the door threat- 
eningly. 

In the silence that followed, the room was 
suddenly as quiet and close as it had been 
before Mrs. Cary burst in upon it. But 
the girl was staring at the door with an 
effect of listening to the reverberation of a 
bolt that had burst over them, and of won- 
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dering where the next would strike; and it 
was a look that brought out all Miss Mc- 
Gregor’s sense of responsibility to her 
charge. She walked to the window, raised 
the blind, and stood looking out thought- 
fully. 

All her anger had passed. She was sorry 
for the mother, for the girl, for the. whole 
household that spent its days unhappily 
in such petty irritations as this. They who 
had everything to make life rich and un- 
worried! 

She heard Miss Cary tear the envelope 
from her letter, sniffile through it in silence, 
and fall back on her pillows, weeping. 
“Don’t do that,” Miss McGregor said 
gently. “You'll make yourself sick.” 

“Well,” the girl sobbed, “why can’t they 
stop worrying me?”’ 

“Perhaps it’s because they can’t stop 
worrying themselves.”’ 

Miss Cary raised herself on her elbow, 
with her face to the wall, and fumbled under 
the pillows for her handkerchief. “They’re 
always at me, about the men I like—and 
the girls I like.” 

“Your mother must be very unhappy 
herself, to make others so.” She went to 
the door and shut it. When she came back 
to the bedside, she said: “I’m going to 
speak to your father.”’ 

“Father?” 

“Yes. If I were you, I wouldn’t be afraid 
of him. I don’t think he cares who you 
write to. I believe your mother just puts 
the blame of her own interference on him. 
She’s fond of you, of course, but if you never 
do anything but get blue and cry when she 
does things to make you miserable, you’re 
going to be miserable all the rest of your 
life. You don’t seem to see that if you want 
to have your life your own way, you'll have 
to fight for it. I know J was shut up ina lit- 
tle town, waiting for someone to come along 
and marry me, and made miserable by all 
sorts of village conventionalities and: little 
interferences—and one day I woke up to the 
fact that I wasn’t more than half living—”’ 

Miss Cary sat up straight. ‘Miss Mc- 
Gregor,” she said, “I don’t wish to be 
lectured by you.” 

The nurse looked away to hide a grati- 
fied twinkle. “Very well,” she said. The 
invalid was rousing. 

There was a noise down in the hall, and 
they heard a door slam. A moment later, 
out on the street, a carriage door was shut 
with a bang. : 


“She’s gone for the doctor,’’ Miss Mc- 
Gregor said. “And your father won’t be 
home till four o’clock.” 

They looked et each other, silent—until 
Miss Cary whisvered: “No, no! It’s Satur- 
day. He orly goes down to— He'll be 
here.” ; 

The nurse fingered her underlip. ‘Your 
mother,” she said, ‘“‘is rather deaf. She 
quite misunderstood what I said to her. 
You'll have’ to back me up in that.” She 
smiled grimly at Miss Cary’s expression. 
“Now we'll have to have these curtains 
back and a window open. I have a plan.” 
She poured out her patient’s tonic and 
went to busy herself about the room, raising 
the awnings and drawing back the curtains 
to let in the light. “I must make the room 
cheerful for him,” she said; and she plunged 
into a conversation on indifferent topics— 
the life in the hospital, the work of the nurses 
there, her experiences as a -probationer— 
while, at the same time, she coaxed the girl 
toallow herself to be backed up with cushions 
in an upright posture, and finally persuaded 
her to put on a dainty negligee and have 
her hair arranged. And what with the tonic, 
and the talk, and the small excitement of 
the situation, Miss Cary’s languor vanished. 

When she heard her father’s voice below 
—and the nurse said “Now, don’t move. 
I’m going to catch him”—she flushed up 
with a color that added the last touch of 
improvement to her appearance. Miss 
McGregor, at the door, had even an excuse 
for warning her: “Don’t be too well, you 
know.” 


II 
“First Aid” 


Miss McGregor had never spoken more 
than a word or two to Mr. Cary before, 
but she had watched him and he had 
always seemed an easy-going, good-natured 
man—stout, and red in the face, like a mili- 
tia major, with a military white moustache 
—and she was in no awe of him. In fact, 
as she hurried downstairs to intercept him 
she thought of him sympathetically. She 
was sure that he had never concerned him- 
self about his daughter’s correspondence; for 
he had always madea point of being too busy 
to meddle in household matters and family 
affairs—making an easy escape from the re- 
gion of his wife’s domination to the shelter 
of his office. He had visited his daughter for 
a few moments every evening, dutifully, to 
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“T have a plan,” said the nurse. And she persuaded Miss Cary to put on a dainty 
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inquire how she felt, and whenever he met 
the nurse he.asked her how her patient was. 
But that was all. And Miss McGregor 
understood why it was all. Mrs. Cary was 
instinctively jealous of her daughter’s affec- 
tion and stood between him and the girl. ~ 

When Miss McGregor met him in the 
hall before the library door, he asked: “ Well, 
nurse, how’s your patient today?” 

She replied: ‘I was just—I wanted to 
speak to you about her. Can you spare 
a minute?” 

She opened her lips as if to speak further, 
then closed them. Her earnest eyes held 
just the right amount of abstraction. She 
looked away from him, then back, with 
just the right interval between. All un- 
aware of it, he was being diagnosed with 
consummate cleverness—all that the nurse 
knew of him from hearsay, all that Mrs. 
Cary and her daughter had said of him, all 
that the nurse herself had seen or deduced 
in the brief moments of their contact were 
in that estimate. His eyes were grave. He 
was reflecting that it was well that his 
daughter was in the hands of such a nurse. 
He studied her anxiously, and at the same 
time with a chivalrous recognition of her 
youth. 

“Can you spare a minute?” she asked 
again. 

“Surely,” he said. “Surely. Come in- 
to the library. Nothing serious, I hope.” 

She followed him in. “No,” she said, 
“but I’ve been afraid she was going into 
a’decline”’; and she explained how weak and 
depressed the girl had been, and how no one 
had been able to do anything to rouse her. 
“And this morning,” she said, “she got 
a letter—’’ She was watching his face to 
see how he would take it; as she expected, 
he remained innocently blank. “And there’s 
been a great change in her. I believe we’ll 
have her on a fair way to recovery, if noth- 
ing happens.” 2 

“Happens?” he asked. “In what way?” 

“She seemed afraid you might object.” 

“Object?” 

“To her writing to him.” 

He rubbed his chin. “I don’t remember 


ever—”’ 

“Oh,” she said, “perhaps she meant 
Mrs. Cary.” 

He assented hastily: “Yes. Perhaps 
so.... Yes... .Still, if it’s a question 


of Helen’s health—”’ 
“T thought perhaps if you saw her and re- 
assured her. 


I know it would do her good.” 


The Nurse 








He hesitated, with the air of a man who 
wished to consider the situation. 

“She’s expecting you,” she said. 

“T saw her yesterday—” 

“Then you'll be surprised at the improve- 
ment in her.” She led the way to the door. 

He followed irresolutely. Once he cleared 
his throat as if he were about to speak, but 
she hurried up the stairs without giving him 
the opportunity. He needed all his breath 
for the ascent. And when they reached the 
landing, she hastened to usher him in, 
without a pause. 

“Well,” he said, when he faced the unex- 
pected brightness of the room, “you're 
better, I see.” 

“Ves,” Miss Cary replied, reddening. 
“A little better.” She looked down at her 
hands. 

Miss McGregor crossed to her own room 
swiftly and closed the door. She did not 
wish to listen. She would not play the 
eavesdropper. Not for the world! But 
she wondered what the girl would say, now 
that the opportunity had arrived; and she 
stood, for a few moments, facing the pol- 
ished door-panels, held in an attitude of 
tense attention by a faint murmur of voices 
that came from the other room. Then she 
smiled, indulgently. And that smile was 
both the sign of her surrender to the humor 
of the situation and the expression of a more 
human kindliness towards her own curiosity. 

She was still smiling when she put her 
ear to the crack of the door. 

She heard Miss Cary say: “She’s angry 
with the nurse. She’s gone for Dr. Ryker, 
to get him to send her away.” 

“Why?” he asked. “For what?” 

“Because the nurse said something to 
her—something that she misunderstood, 
I suppose. She didn’t quite hear her, I 
think.” And at the shamed hypocrisy of 
the voice, Miss McGregor stifled a giggle 
in her handkerchief and fled from the guilt 
of listening. 

Some minutes later, when she was sitting 
on the side of her bed—her elbow on her 
knee and her chin in her hand—she caught 
the note of Mrs. Cary’s high voice in the 
bedroom, and lifted her head alertly. She 
could not understand what was being said, 
but she could catch the tone of Mrs. Cary’s 
indignation and of her husband’s curt re- 
plies. She heard Miss Cary pipe up on 
thin and trembling note of excitement. 
A confusion of voices followed. It all quiet- 
ened suddenly, and there came a rap on 








the door. ‘Miss McGregor!” Mr. Cary 
called. 

She rose calmly, opened the door, and 
faced Mrs. Cary, who was standing in the 
center of the room, in her hat and veil, 
with her chin up and her shoulders squared. 
A quick glance took in Mr. Cary, red with 
anger and humiliation, and the girl sunken 
helplessly in her bed, appealing to Miss Mc- 
Gregor with her eyes. It was amusing to 
the nurse—and yet it was less amusing to 
her than it was pitiful. 

“Nurse,” Mr. Cary said, ‘‘there seems to 
have been some misunderstanding between 
you and—” 

“The misunderstanding,” she interrupted 
him gently, “was wholly Mrs. Cary’s. I—’” 

“What did you say to me here?” 
Mrs. Cary cried. ‘In the presence of my 
daughter. Repeat it! Repeat it, please!” 

“T found my patient in hysterics, when 
I came in this morning.” She turned to 
Miss Cary for corroboration.  “I~thought 
you had been scolding her. I said it was 
not wise to excite her, in her weakened con- 
dition.” 

“You interfered! You interfered between 
me and my daughter!”’ 

Miss Cary had begun to weep. The nurse 
crossed the room to her. ‘“She’s not strong. 
I did not think the excitement would be 
good for her.”’ She drew her watch from her 
belt, glanced at it professionally, and began 
to pour out an unnecessary dose of tonic. 

It was an action that had its calculated 
effect. There was silence for a moment. 
Then Mr. Cary broke out, gruffly: ‘The 
whole thing’s a piece of folly!” 

Miss McGregor busied herself about her 
patient, fixing the pillows. Mrs. Cary 
choked in an indignant silence. 

“What objection have you to young 
Allin?” he asked suddenly. 

“Allin?” she asked, in a surprise which 
Miss McGregor was later to understand. 

He said: “I think Helen should be al- 
lowed to write to him. I’ve given my con- 
sent.” And with that he left the room. 

Miss McGregor kept her back turned, 
diplomatically. Mrs. Cary, after a mo- 

mentary hesitation, pursued him out. Miss 
McGregor put down the medicine glass. 
“There!” she said. “It’s all over.” 

“Over?” Miss Cary cried. ‘Mother’s 
angry. And father thinks I’m in love with 
a man that I’m not.” 

“Your mother’s not angry with you. 
Now lie down and have a sleep.” 
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“Sleep?” she said piteously. 

“What’s wrong with that?” 

“Tl have to write to him. 
thinks—”’ 

“Well?” 

“Bu-ut,” she stammered, “I don’t want 
to write to him.” 

“You seemed anxious enough to hear 
from him.” 

“T wasn’t,” she said. 
ing a letter from him.” 

At that denouement, Miss McGregor fled 
to the adjoining bathroom, on pretence 
of washing the medicine glass, and had her 
laugh out under cover of the noise of the 
running water. When she returned to the 
room she kept her back to Miss Cary, re- 
arranging the curtains. 

“Nurse,” the girl said, in desperation, 
ee | don’t—”’ 

“You don’t what?” 

She could not lift her eyes for blushes. 
“T don’t know what to do. Father has 
taken my part because—because he thought 
it was someone—whom he likes. Now, if 
I don’t receive him, he’ll not understand. 
And after taking my part—lI’ll seem so 
ungrateful—” 

The nurse sat down on the side of the 
bed. “Miss Cary, I may be morbid, but 
after my experiences in the hospital, life 
seems to me so brief, so—I don’t know. 
Death is so close to one, there. - It seems so 
near to everybody that it looks like the 
greatest of mistakes to allow oneself. to 
be made miserable for a minute, to..be 
cheated out of a single day of happiness. , 
It isn’t your mother’s fault. She can’t 
help it. But you ought to try to get away 
from here; and if this Mr. Allin isn’t the 
person to help you, write to the person 
who is.” 

The girl had her face in her hands. “Oh, 
I can’t,” she said. “I can’t!” 

Miss McGregor smiled, and went to her 
room. She smiled to herself several times 
subsequently, during the day, when she 
found Miss Cary maintaining an absorbed 
silence. She smiled when Miss Cary ac- 
cepted her invalid meals but offered no 
conversation with them. She watched the 

girl changing color over her thoughts, and 
even surprised the occasional working of 
her lips; and she understood that her pa- 
tient was in no danger of a relapse to the 
apathy of the early morning. Consequently 
she was not surprised when Miss Cary rose 
and went to her sitting room to write a 


Father 


“T wasn’t expect- 
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letter, and finally rang for a maid to whom 
she gave it to post. 

Mrs. Cary, of course, would not come 
near the room as long as Miss McGregor 
remained. Mr. Cary looked in, in the 
evening, but only briefly, to say good night. 
-He was constrained in his manner towards 
the nurse; and she understood that her 
position in the house was impossible, even 
if she were any longer needed there—which 
she was not. Before, she had been sorry 
for Miss Cary; now she pitied her for her 
predicament. She wondered how it would 
all work out. Here was the greatest thing 
in the world going begging. The trouble 
was that, once repulsed, it probably would 
never come again. But not one of these 
people could realize it. Miss Cary, herself, 
could not. 
courage had been ridden over so long, that 
she dared not lift her eyes. Seeing it as 
the nurse now did, she realized that this was 
an opportunity which amounted almost to 
a duty, and she hesitated. But she went 
to bed, resolved that she would notify Dr. 
Ryker, on his next visit, that she was 
through with the case. 


Bee 3) 
<'. , Miss McGregor’s Diagnosis 


: Mrs. Cary tried to forestall her, on the 


following morning, but when the doctor’ 


arrived unexpectedly Miss McGregor was 
ready. .“I can leave tomorrow, I think,” 
she said to him as he came from the sick- 
room: 

“Ye-es,” he replied. “If you wish it, 
perhaps it would be better. Mrs. Cary, 
you understand— And I must say, Miss 
McGregor, you have done splendidly. 
Splendidly! Miss Cary has no further need 
for either of us.” 

“No,” she replied. 
the rest herself.” 

“Quite so,” he said. ‘Quite so”—as if 
he understood her perfectly. “I’ve given 
her permission to drive this afternoon, in 
the Park, if you’ll see that she doesn’t over- 
exert herself.” 

“Does she want to go for a drive in the 
Park?” 

“She asked if she might. I see no objec- 
tion. Do you?” 

It was his manner to defer in this way to 
his nurses. Miss McGregor answered, 
thoughtfully, ““No-o.” He left her, and 


“She’ll have to do 


She knew her need, but her 


went downstairs to assure Mrs. Cary that 
the objectionable young woman would be 
gone in the morning. 

Miss McGregor took her surprise to the 
bedroom with her, but got no good of it. 
Miss Cary was not communicative. She 
called her maid to dress her, and she went 
through with the ordeal, unsupported, 
though she was evidently so weak in the 
knees that she could scarcely stand. She 
was rather feverish when Miss McGregor 
gave her her tonic, but the nurse recognized 
it as the fever of excitement and was not 
alarmed. When their carriage came, Miss 
McGregor helped her downstairs without 
obtruding her assistance, and Miss Cary 
thanked her formally. 

It was a bright warm Sunday, and they 
proceeded slowly up Madison Avenue be- 
hind two well-bred horses, that were not 
dashing, and an old.coachman who had 
been so long with Mrs. Cary that he had 
learned to accept her as one of the inevitable 
trials of life. They crossed 59th street to 
the entrance of the Park without incident 
and without any word that would explain 
why Miss Cary had resolved to take the 
drive. But here, as they approached the 
gate, a suppressed movement from the girl 
drew Miss McGregor’s eyes to a tall young 
man who was lifting his hat tothem. “Just 
a moment, John,” Miss Cary said. The 
coachman reined in his horses. The young 
man stepped down boldly from the curb 
to greet them. 

The nurse liked him at once, because he 
reminded her of a brown-faced young house- 
surgeon who had treated her at the hospital 
for “probationer’s sore throat.” He had 
along nose; his eyebrows slanted down from 
it in a way that gave him a quizzical expres- 
sion; his forehead was high and bald. .“ You 
have a perfect day for a drive,” he said. 

Miss Cary murmured something which 
Miss McGregor did not hear—chiefly be- 
cause Miss McGregor was preoccupied 
with a plan of her own. And during the 
introduction that made her known to “ Mr. 
Clarke,” she had the same preoccupation. 

She said suddenly: “If you will! let me, 
Miss Cary, I would like very much to take 
a walk. I need the exercise. And if Mr. 
Clarke will bring you back here—” 

It was an informality which she would 
not have proposed, if she had not been 
shrewdly aware that Miss Cary was no 
longer to be checked by informalities. And 
it came so unexpectedly, in any case, that 
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Miss McGregor sat down to await their return. ‘‘She wrote to him,” the 
nurse said to herself. ‘‘ She wrote to him” 
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she was out of the carriage before Miss 
Cary could find her voice to reply. Clarke 
was prompt to accept what the gods gave 
him, though he hung on Miss Cary’s per- 
mission with a beseeching and a daring eye 
while she hesitated. Miss McGregor hur- 
ried away before he got his answer; but 
when she looked back from a side path into 
which she turned, she saw that the carriage 
had proceeded and that Clarke was not 
left on the walk. 

She came back and sat down, smiling, 
on a bench, to await their return. ‘‘She 
wrote to him,” she was saying to herself. 
“She wrote to him.” There was a subtle 
flattery in the thought, but it left her very 
soon with a realization of the peculiar in- 
completeness of the life of a nurse—whose 
lot it is, more even than the doctor’s or the 
clergyman’s, to assist intimately in the 
crises of life and death, and yet to have no 
real part in either. She wondered what 
they were saying in the carriage, and felt 
some resentment that she was not with 
them, to aid in the progress of a love affair 
which she had so powerfully accelerated. 
She saw the barrenness of her own future. 

She was looking somewhat enviously at 
the Park lovers about her, when the car- 
riage drew up before her again and Clarke 
got out to hand her in. Miss Cary had her 
face averted. 

“Miss McGregor,” he said, with a sober 
twinkle, as he sat down opposite them, 
“Pm a lawyer, and I want you to act as 
a witness in a legal transaction for me.” It 
was the jerk of the carriage starting that 
made her nod in apparent understanding. 
“Tt’s a contract of partnership,” he ex- 
plained, “which we have to have drawn 
up today, because a new law goes into 
effect in this state tomorrow, requiring 
a license to be obtained in person at the 
City Hall—and so forth. That would make 
the matter more troublesome, you under- 
stand. If we attend to it, today, we shall 
need only the signatures of two witnesses 
to a statement that the parties are both 
free to contract—and all that sort of thing. 
John will be the second witness—if you 
don’t mind.” Miss McGregor glanced 
at Miss Cary beside her, and saw chiefly 
the scarlet of a burning ear. “If you could 
help us afterward, by getting some neces- 
sary baggage for your patient—” 

“Of course,”’ she said, coolly. ‘“I’d be 
delighted.” 
“Thank you.” 





Miss Cary’s hand found the nurse’s and 
clung to it, trembling with excitement, 
her head still turned aside. ‘I mustn’t,” 
she pleaded. “TI mustn’t.” 

Miss McGregor replied flatly: “You 
must and you shall. I represent Dr. Ryker 
—remember—and I insist on it.’ She 
nodded to Clarke. “Tell John where to 
drive.” 

When the coachman had received his 
orders, she went on: “Miss Cary needs a 
complete change, more than anything else. 
She’s quite convalescent otherwise. [I'll 
pack her tonic in her suitcase, and if you 
see that she takes it every three hours that 
will be all the doctoring she’ll need.”’ 

She was telling him exactly what to do, 
and her personality and simplicity had the 
same effect on him that they had had on 
Mr. Cary. The former, because of his 
youth, evidenced his appreciation by a 
manner almost of reverence. He came 
half a step closer, and asked one final in- 
struction. 

“Do you think we should go back to the 
house after the ceremony?” 

She considered it judicially. “No. That 
sort of excitement would not be good for 
her. It will be better for her not to see them 
until after she’s had a little holiday. Go 
from the church to a hotel, and I'll get her 
things and bring them to you. Then, be- 
fore you leave town, send them a letter 
by special messenger.”’ 

“Are you sure this'll not get you into 
trouble, nurse?” 

“Quite. Dll explain to Dr. Ryker. He'll 
agree with me that it was the best thing for 
our patient. He always agrees with every- 
body. He’s too busy to bother.” 

She smiled at Clarke, conspiringly. They 
continued to talk of nothing until the car- 
riage drew up before the Little Church 
Around the Corner. ‘“ Now,”’ she said, “go. 
ahead and get the clergyman. We'll follow 
you in a moment.” 

Miss Cary waited till he was out of hear- 
ing before she protested: “I can’t. I can’t.” 

“You have to,” the nurse said cheer- 
fully. “It’s the only thing that can be done. 
If you don’t come quietly, I'll chloroform 
you and carry you in.” 

The girl began to laugh, and before she 
regained control of herself, Miss McGregor 
had her out of her seat and was assisting 
her from the carriage. “TI’ll come back for 
John.” She kept her hand under Miss 
Cary’s elbow. “You don’t need to know the 
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service. Just repeat what the clergyman 
tells you. It’ll be all over in five minutes.” 

And thanks to her masterful handling 
of the situation it was all over in a quarter 
of an hour, at most. She gave the coach- 
man orders, rather than directions, and he 
obeyed her as if she had been Mrs. Cary 
herself. With her hand ready at Miss 
Cary’s elbow, she assisted the bride through 
every hesitation; and when Clarke himself 
was momentarily staggered by the lack of 
a wedding ring, she suggested that he might 
use the big seal ring on his finger and have 
it melted into the ; sae of a wedding ring 
later. She even watched the young curate 
while he performed the ceremony,as if she 
were ready to step forward and assist him 
if he faltered; and when he was congratu- 
lating the couple, she fell back to the coach- 
man and instructed him coolly with her 
eyes on the bride. - “TI’ll wait for you in the 
carriage,” she said to Clarke, and took John 
out with her. She had to impress on ‘him 
that he must not tell what had happened 
until the young people had had time to write. 

“T’ll lose me place,”’ he said heavily. 

“So’ll I,” she retorted. “And I’ll be 
glad of it.” 

“Maybe Miss ’Ellen ’Il take me on, eh, 
miss?” he suggested. 

“That’s more than she’ll do for me,” she 
said. “Here they come.” 

They came very soberly, arm-in-arm, 
already oppressed’ by the immediate anxie- 
ties of getting their baggage and writing 
their letter; and throughout the drive to 
the hotel they discussed these things with 
no apparent thought for what was to happen 
to their partners in the conspiracy. Miss 
McGregor remained silent. She had plans 
of her own to consider. ‘I don’t know what 
we'd have done without you,” Clarke said 


to her. ‘Were you ever a bridesmaid 
before?” 
“Once.” She smiled. ‘And I’ve been 


through any number of surgical operations.” 

He said “Oh?” His wife looked at her, 
askance. Then they all laughed together. 

When the carriage drew up at the hotel 
door, he said: “T’ll telephone my man to 
pack some things for me, if you will get 
Helen’s.” 

“Give me fifteen minutes.” 

The bride asked, as she got out: ‘What 
will you say if mother sees you?” 

“Your mother won’t speak to me even 
if she does see me—and that’s not likely. 
Goodbye for the present.” 
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Clarke raised his hat to her, bowing 
gallantly. His wife smiled back over her 
shoulder with a shyly happy “Thank you.” 
Miss McGregor nodded. “Stop at the 
street corner, John,” she said, “and wait 
for me there. If anyone asks me, I'll teil 
them Miss Cary has gone to church.” 

As it happened, nobody asked her. She 
packed her own small satchel in the empty 
bedroom, with a professional expedition, 
and made quick work of her patient’s suit- 
case—with the idea that they could buy 
anything she neglected to include. She was 
wondering what sort of character the girl 
would develop now that she was free of the 
domination of her mother. 

She got back to the carriage without 
being seen, and drove rapidly to the hotel. 
‘Send this suitcase to Mrs. Clarke’s rooms,” 
she ordered the doorman who came out to 
her, ‘‘and tell her that if she needs Miss Mc- 
Gregor she can reach me by telephone at 


~ the Nurse’s Club. Drive'me there, John.” 


She gave him the street number. “And 
then go around the Park for half an hour 
before you return to the stables.” 

““What’ll I tell them, miss, at the ’ouse?”’ 

“Tell them anything you like,” she said, 
cheerfully. ‘I’m done with it.” 

She gave him a curt goodbye at the door 
of the brownstone house where the nurses, 
of the club lodged between cases. She went 
up to her room at once. “Well, thank good- 
ness, that’s over,’”’ she said, and sat down 
composedly to write her Sunday letter 
home. 

She received no telephone message; she 
had not expected to. And she was not men- 
tioned in the newspapers, some days later, 
when—under the heading “Traction Cary’s 
Daughter Weds”—the story “broke” first 
as an elopement, then as a secret marriage, 
and finally as a private ceremony to which, 
as Mr. Cary assured the reporters, the 
parents of both the contracting parties 
had given their consent. Mrs. Cary was not 
interviewed. Neither was the bride or the 
groom. They had escaped the reporters 
by leaving town; and long before they re- 
turned, the papers had forgotten them. 

Miss McGregor saw no further mention 
of their affairs. Only—in the autumn fol- 
lowing—when she was walking beside the 
invalid chair of a “nervous prosperity pa- 
tient” in the Park, she saw them in an auto 
for a fleeting moment. They did not notice 
her; and she smiled to herself—somewhat 
drily—when they had gone by. 
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Drawn by Mary Ellen Sigsbee 
Children cannot be driven off to slaughter like dumb beasts. Besides there would be no profit in it. But 


they can be—and are—herded into mills, robbed of everything that childhood holds dear, and then turned 
14 out broken-bodied, dull-souled young men and women 








The Sacrifice of Golden Boys and Girls 


By Judge Ben. B. Lindsey and George Creel 
Illustrated by Mary Ellen Sigsbee 


EDITOR’s NoTE—‘ Whoso shall offend one of these little ones.”’ It’s a far cry from 
these words of warning, spoken in love, to the conditions described in this article by 
Judge Lindsey, friend of childhood, and George Creel, a journalist who is familiar with 
child labor conditions throughout our country. Can we as a people longer endure the 
spectacle of tender hands and bodies being bruised and broken for the mere sake of 
dividends? Is there no heart left in humanity, that it can witness these things with- 
out rising in its mighty wrath and making it forever impossible for a little child to be 
coined into dollars while there is a strong man left unemployed? The world has 
grown gray with a record of few appeals to the people’s mercy being unheeded; may 
this. appeal result in the closing of every factory, the. wrecking of every industry 
that cannot thrive without transmuting into its product the blood of little children! 


freedom, justice and fraternity, more 

than a million little children are fed 
annually into the steel’ jaws of the modern 
industrial machine. Mammon has proved 
no less cruel to the babes of the world than 
Moloch. Herod is held in detestation yet 
he was more kind in that he slew outright. 

A million and more! Golden boys and 
girls—citizens of the future and’ mothers 
that might be—mangled, mind,.body, and 
soul, and aborted into a maturity robbed 
of power and promise. They make no cry, 
these tiny victims. They are too tired. 
One listens in vain for some bitter wail to 
ring high and clear above the roar of the 
machinery that has them in its grasp. But 
the commonwealths of the republic, like 
huge shells of the sea, are filled with their 
sighings. Listen where one will and one 
may hear it, for few indeed are the states 
in all this great country that come into the 
public court of public opinion with clean 
hands. Look where one will and one may 
see, for the stretch of the million is from 
East to West, from North to South. 

Mark them as they huddle in the dark- 
ness, the squalor and the disease of city tene- 
ments, pouring youth and hope and happi- 
ness into the myriad inconsequentialities 
that they make for the adornment of those 
who preen themselves in the upper sun- 
light! 


I: these United States, dedicated to 


Behold them as they bend low in the 
blinding dust of the coal breakers, winnow- 
ing the rushing stream with torn and bleed- 
ing fingers; as they watch needles that set 
3,000 stitches a minute; as they creep on 
their knees through the mire of the cran- 
berry bogs, or as they whimper in the biting 
dawn on the way to the shucking sheds 
where the sharp edges of the oyster shell 
will cut and bruise their little hands! 

Their faces are ghastly in the glare of the 
white-hot furnaces of the glass house 
where they sweat the long nights through; 
and, as they scurry with their midnight mes- 
sages to saloons, jails and houses of prosti- 
tution, an evil wisdom dawns in their young 
eyes that is not good to look upon. 

In the cotton mills, where they toil from 
dawn to dusk, from dusk to dawn, the close 
air is heavy with flying-lint; in the silk 
factories the shining threads weave them- 
selves into the aching eyes, and, from the 
tobacco that is rolled into cigarettes by 
little fingers, arise minute particles that it 
is not well to breathe. 

The acid that is in the heads of shrimps 
eats the flesh away from tiny hands, yet 
Louisiana is not alone in its shame, for in 
the canneries of other states an exhaustion 
is entailed that burns the baby bodies as 
surely and as steadily as any acid. 

These, then, are the pictures to be visu- 
alized, the sounds to be heard, if the curse 
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of child labor is to be lifted. Calmness 
and dispassion are of no use to us in this 


crisis. It is possible to deal argumenta- 


tively and controversially with sticks and 
stones, but blood and tears must be made 
to wrench at the heart-strings. Statistics 
are well enough, but who has ever been 
able to put deformity, helplessness, and 
despair into figures?’ The struggle is one 
that calls for a Joan of Arc fervor, a certain 
Peter the Hermit quality, and not until 
this high emotionalism makes the thing real 
shall we be able to dispel the shadow that 
now darkens our free institutions. 

The time is ripe. From coast to coast, 
industrial and economic problems are claim- 
ing the attention of the people. Never 
before was the heart of the world so soft! 
Never before was there such splendid in- 
sistence that injustices must be righted, 
equalities restored and the obligations of 
the strong to the weak both recognized and 
fulfilled. Penal reform, woman’s work and 
woman’s place, the riddle of prostitution, 
slums, sanitation, mortality tables, and birth 
rates, all are being accorded an importance 
that.is new to civilization. 

One principal feature of the fight is to 
secure public recognition of child labor as 
a fundamental evil—to bring home to every 
mind the underlying and compelling rela- 
tion, that -toiling children bear to vice, 
crime, low wages, disemployment, conges- 
tion, and the ferment of unrest. The closer 
one comes to the problem the more intense 
grows the conviction that much of our 
national despair flows from a system that 


+ saps the moral and physical strength of our 


young, begetting rickety and unfit fathers 
and mothers for the begetting of rickety 
and unfit children, generation after genera- 
tion. 

There is much to be done and there is 
room for all in the doing. Not until Con- 
gress and the legislatures are made to take 
the same burning interest in the welfare 
of children that they have long manifested 
in crops and livestock, is any decent citizen 
entitled to rest and complacency. 


The Shrimp Versus the Child 


In such a comparison, by the way, what 
a wonderful chance there would be for the 
savage irony of a Swift! During all these 
years, when children have been exploited to 
their destruction and despair, without in- 
quiry or even interest, we have seen thou- 


sands of dollars spent in waging war against 
cattle fevers and hog cholera. Even while 
it was an impossibility to learn anything 
authoritative with regard to child labor in 
the cotton mills, the government issued re- 
port after report upon the cotton crop and 
the proper procedure against the boll weevil. 

In the Gulf states there are laws for the 
protection of the oyster and the shrimp— 
tender laws dealing minutely with the crime 
of tearing them from their beds before they 
have attained a certain size and length; 
and yet one may look in vain through these 
same statute books for laws that prescribe 
penalties for those ruthless employers who 
drag babies from their beds to labor in the 
shucking sheds and feed their flesh to the 
acid of the shrimps. 

To arouse this national passion, this over- 
whelming public sentiment, is no easy task, 
for the way is thick with obstacles. Not 
only is it human nature to avoid and to 
minimize the unpleasant; not only are there 
certain established traditions about youth- 
ful diligence and “early habits of industry,” 
but behind all, above all, will ever be found 
the truculent shape of Special Privilege; 
fighting with every resource of its corrupt: 


control of courts and legislators. Child | 
labor, no less than the tariff, the trusts andy « 
monopoly, is a foundation stone in the tower-: * 
ing structure of Big Business, and in every” 


state it will be seen that the interests, that 
fight political, industrial, and economic ad- 
vancement, are also bitter in their antagon- 
ism to child labor reform. 

Let us cite a case in point. Six years ago, 
as the result of an imperative demand, 
Congress ordered the Department of Labor 
to make an inquiry into the condition of 
women and child wage earners in the United 
States. Amid the general rejoicing it was 
not noticed that the Aldriches and the 
Cannons had crippled the measure by re- 
fusing to let it carry any appropriation, but 
such was the case. 

Through the splendid energy and per- 
sistence of the Department of Labor, how- 
ever, the work was carried to completion, 
and, in 1910, nineteen volumes were ready 
for publication, each volume a rich mine of 
damning fact. But, instead of being printed 
as a department report, in which shape it 
would have been available for wholesale 
distribution, it was transformed into a 
Senate document and only fourteen volumes 
were printed, to the number of 2,000 copies. 

Senator Reed Smoot, Mormon apostle 
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and untiring tool of Special Privilege, was 
responsible for this bit of legerdemain that 
turned an invaluable public report into 
what is practically a secret record. 


Suppression of the Facts 


This open antagonism, however, mani- 
fested in legislative delays and reactionary 
decisions, is far from being Special Privi- 
lege’s heaviest gun in the child labor battle. 
The most effective weapon employed by 
Big Business, when all is said and done, is 
a certain secret control of a large portion 
of the press—a control that permits the 
suppression of child labor facts in great 
measure, or the subtle minimization of such 
revelations as may not be suppressed. 

As a consequence, many people are in- 
clined to the belief that the child labor evil 
is “grossly exaggerated,” and that it is 
more or less of a hub-bub inspired by muck- 
rakers and professional agitators and fos- 
tered. by ‘‘maudlin sentimentalists.” As 
a matter of fact, the child labor situation 
has suffered from understatement. Out of 
the fear bred by the charge of sensational- 
ism, the national committee and the various 
state organizations have largely excluded 
the blood and sweat and tears from their 
reports, and, out of this very dispassion, have 
failed of full effect. 

It is true that much has been done in the 
last ten years. It is equally true that much 
remains to be done. The Uniform Child 
Labor Law, drafted by the National Child 
Labor Committee, and indorsed by the 
American Bar Association, prohibits wage- 
earning occupations for children under 14, 
forbids night work by. children under 16, 
prescribes an eight-hour day, demands 
educational qualifications equal to five 
yearly grades, documentary proof of age 
and the keeping of employment certificates 
on file. 

Arizona alone has passed this law. In 
other states, the age limit varies from 12 to 
14, and even this gain is nullified by many 
outrageous exemptions and entire lack of 
proper inspection and law enforcement. 
According to the government report, there 
is not a single cotton mill community in 
which the child labor laws are not violated, 
and Charles L. Clute, a reliable voice, makes 
the bold statement that, “in two-thirds 
of the states of the Union, there is no effec- 
tive enforcement of the child labor laws, 
absolutely none; and the states, where there 


is an even fairly good system of factasy 
inspection, will not exceed: ten.” 

The Southern states have a pretty way 
of exempting the “child of dependent par- 
ents;” others demand no proof of age; and 
Rhode Island, where working certificates 
are not kept on file, has become famous for 
the fashion in which one certificate, issued 
to a 14-year-old boy, will then do duty for 
his younger brothers, cousins and friends. 
The cotton states, too, open wide the doors 
for lawlessness by cleverly including a clause 
in their child labor laws that prohibits con- 
viction.unless the employer “knowingly 
and wilfully” violates its provisions. 

Small wonder, then, that in the cotton 
mills today, according to the government 
inquiry, there are more than 40,000 chil- 


‘dren between the ages of to and 15. Even 


these figures are admittedly inexact, for 
investigation is attended by many difficul- 
ties. Not even the Black Hand is more 
vigilant than these cotton mill officials, 
and, when the approach of an outsider is 
discovered, the little ones are hidden in 
water closets, waste boxes, entries, or else 
hurried home until the “muckraker” has 
departed. 


Little Slaves in the Cotton Mills 


Despite. these precautions, facts and 
photographs have been secured that give 
ample corroboration to the statement that 
a majority of the workers in the cotton 
mills are under 16, and that the ages of 
them run down to 6 and 7. The girls are 
used as “spinners” for the most part— 
walking up and down between the spinning 
frames and knotting threads that break; 
and the boys are employed as “doffers”— 
for the replacement of empty bobbins with 
full ones. 

The hours that these children work is 
well nigh incredible. Either they toil from 
six in the morning until six at night, or 
from six at night until six in the morning. 
In addition to this, the mills demand an 
extra half day’s work on Saturday, in con- 
sequence of which the children that quit 
at six o’clock Saturday morning must return 
at noon. Taking out the time necessary 
for eating and journeying, it will be seen 
that the sleeping period cannot exceed four 
hours for the twenty-four. 

It is also the truth that the day-shift is 
frequently asked to work two and three 
nights a week, so that there are days when 
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the child. works for seventeen hours at a 
stretch. And, even when there’is a full day 
of rest, the situation is scarcely more bear- 


able. Investigators frequently found night- 


shift workers sitting over the fires at eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon, too listless to go to 
bed; And, when they did lie down, the 
noise of the crowded, .paper-walled shacks 
made sleep a thing far from soothing and 
restful. 

Amid such unremitting drudgery, such 
horror:of monotony, how can there be talk 
of health, education, and intelligence?. What 
does life hold out for the tiny unfortunate, 
described in this painful paragraph culled 
from the: government’s report on “The 
Cotton Textile. Industry:” 

“One of these children is an emaciated 
little elf, fifty. inches high and weighing, 
perhaps, forty-eight pounds, who works 
from six at might until six in the morning, 
and is so tiny that she has to:climb up on 
the spinning frame to reach the top row of 
spindles.” 

The criminality of it all-is made more 
loathesome by an.admixture of hypocrisy. 
In‘ofie-mill town, where scores of mere chil- 
dren worked twelve-hour stretches in the 
hot, lint-filled, machinery-roaring rooms, 
the- management made a specialty. of flower 
culture, and fairly drooled in description 
of the uplift that was hoped: from petunias 
and geraniums. An eminent gentleman, 
actually serving as chairman of the National 
Child Labor Commission, organized to 
secure “correct information,” was the presi- 
dent of the two worst mills in the state. 

The silk mills are not less:terrible:in their 
demands upon childhood than the cotton 
industry, and after going through a factory 
there comes the-belief that the “‘frou-frou”’ 
is, in reality, the. sob of murdered youth. 
For toil that bends their backs into distress- 
ing shapes and blinds their eyes until sight 
is a torment, little girls receive as much as 
four cents an hour. 

_ Every now and then, in the course of 
their rounds, investigators happen upon 
phrases that one could wish to have written 
across the heavens in letters of fire. Mark 
this «conversation of a Pennsylvania field 
man with a little tot he found in. front of 
a silk factory one winter morning long be- 
fore the light: 

“No,” she said. “TI am not tired. It is 
my sister who is tired. She is on the night- 
shift and works for twelve hours. The light 
been very bad. My sistér come out in the 


morning from the mill, and she see slaeeiihe 
threads, threads. She go home. and sleep, 
and then jump up and say, ‘Oh my eyes! 
My eyes is all threads.’ Her back hurt-too. 
She stand and stand all night.” : 

It is in Pennsylvania, too, equally with 
the Virginias, that the glass factory still 
takes its toll of children-as relentlessly as 
Juggernaut itself. The glare of ‘the fur- : 
naces is like some giant burning glass upon 
the small boys, who sit over molds:in a:tem- 
perature of 100 degrees, turning out. ten 
bottles a minute, or else run’ back-and-forth 
with trays. The hours are cruelly long; 
the day-shift of one week is the night-shift of 
the next, and always, in addition to the glare 
and swelter, there.are the myriad particles 
of glass dust that fill the air. Exhaustion 
stencils harsh, lines in the face of the child 
worker, but none so deep:as those of the 
glass house boy when he staggers from his 
inferno into the bitter air ofan early winter 
morning. 

Poor little Smikes! The glass manufac- 
turers demand boys; and whole families ‘are 
dragged .into the towns, soon to become 
entirely dependent upon ‘the youngsters 
who. have employment in the factories.. °° 

Pennsylvania also enjoys the evil. dis- 
tinction of being the one state that: still 
persists in exalting its coal mines above 
human rights. Journey through the’ an- 
thracite coal regions, and thé thing that 
first attracts are the boys that man the 
“breakers.” They crouch on ‘rude seats 
constructed above the chute that. rushes 
the coal into-the steel jaws of the “break- 
ers,” and their ‘duty is to pick out-all pieces 
of stone and slate. For nine hours a.day, 
at an average wage of seven cents an hour, 
they work in this cramped position amid 
clouds of dust, their one hope being that 
their hands will harden sufficiently to ease 
the pain of cuts and bruises. 

A sombre note of tragedy is the one break 
in the monotony of it all.. Now and then 
the stream of coal pauses for a moment, 
and some foolish youngster yields to the 
temptation to stand up in the chute and 
stretch his legs and arms. The machin- 
ery starts with a jerk, he falls, and that 
which is taken from the bloody jaws of the 
“breaker” bears resemblance to nothing 
human. 

Year after year the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature has been begged to raise the age limit 
for this employment to sixteen years, and 
always is the coal lobby powerful enough to 
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Drawn by Mary Ellen Sigsbee 


It would break your heart to see the industry of these tots: One of them said, ‘‘ I shuck six 
pots of oysters a day, if I don’t got the baby with me, and two pots, if I got him” 
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continue its unholy purchase of. children’s 
lives for a weekly pittance. 


Cannery Work, Not a Vacation Job 


It is not within the province of other 
states, however, to point the finger of 
scorn at those commonwealths that irrigate 
glass and cotton and silk and coal industries 
with the life blood of little children. Not 
until New York, Delaware, New Jersey, 
Maine, and the Gulf Coast states and 
various others bring the canneries under the 
operation of their child labor laws may they 
consider themselves free from shame. 

Than the canning industry, let it be 
stated with emphasis, there is no form of 
child labor that requires a more intense 
educational campaign. Public opinion, 
in the main, clings to the days when the 
good housewife put up her own fruit and 
vegetables, and persists in regarding the 
cannery as an opportunity for “pin money” 
and “picnics.” 

There is no greater lie, for the cannery 
has come to be a “high speed” industry, 
and little children are fed into its machinery 
as relentlessly as in the cotton, silk or glass 
factories. In the first place, it is not a vaca- 
tion job. Early in the spring the berry 
fields call for labor, during the summer 
months there are the vegetables, in the 
autumn come the cranberry bogs and the 
apples, and in the winter there are the oys- 
ters and the shrimps of the South. Poles, 
Italians and Bohemians—strays, families 
and whole colonies—are herded from state 
to state by the inevitable padrone, and no 
matter where it be, only infancy saves the 
child from participation in the drudgery. 

It is when we consider New York, for 
instance, that we come upon an illustration 
of the “helpful decision.” The laws of the 
Empire state forbid the employment of 
children under 14 in factories, but in 1905, 
the employing interests gained a ruling 
that a cannery shed was not a factory. 
As a consequence, the inspectors are 
compelled to sit idly by while mere babies 
toil day and night for a few cents per 
hour. 

In the cannery the day-shift and the 
night-shift are one and the same. At mid- 
night the family reels home, and at 4:30 
in the morning, the children still drunk with 
sleep, the family trudges back to take up a 
new day of drudgery. Mere tots snip beans 
at a cent a pound, six-year-olds husk corn 


at three cents a bushel; and eight-year-old 
girls “cap” cans. 

An interesting occupation that! When 
the cans are filled with syrup or brine, a 
conveyor carries them from automatic filler 
to the capping machine, and, as these cans 
swirl by, it is the duty of the eight-year-olds 
to drop on the metal caps that are to be 
soldered. Forty a minute for nine hours 
a day! 

Snip! Snip! Snip! Until the fingers 
refuse to ply the knife, until the back aches 
like a tooth, until the tads fall asleep and 
tumble from their boxes, still clutching a 
bean in their little hands. Listen to this 
from a mere baby who had snipped beans 
from 4:30 a. m. to 10 p. m.: 

“My fingers is broke,” he sobbed, holding 
up a hand swollen out of shape. But, he 
confided, beans “wuz nothin’ to peas,” for 
during the pea season his mother and sister 
would come home every night at one and 
two o’clock “so sick they fell down and 
vomited.” 

And always uproar! The vats steam, the 
machinery clanks, the conveyors rattle, 
and, above all, there is the drop of thousands 
of cans, singly, from the floor above. Wet 
with juice, sick with weariness, stunned by 
noise—this is the “picnic” that the can- 
ning industry affords to hundreds of chil- 
dren between the ages of four and fifteen. 

It is in the oyster and shrimp sheds of 
the Gulf Coast states, however, that can- 
ning reaches the acme of child labor horror. 
Here, in the winter months, we shall see 
many of the faces that we observed “up 
North” during the spring, summer and fall, 
for the padrones herd their Poles, Italians 
and Bohemians to new fields as a shepherd 
changes pasture. 


Oyster Shucking and Shrimp Picking 


Oyster shucking is a simple process. 
The workers line up on each side of low 
cars filled with oysters, which, partly opened 
by steaming, must now be separated with 
a knife, and the juicy content dropped into 
a pot. At five cents a pot, four pounds to 
the pot, it is possible for the industrious child 
to earn the splendid sum of twenty cents 
a day. 

Work starts at three o’clock in the morn- 
ings, oftentimes, and it is bitter cold in the 
shucking sheds before the sun comes up. 
Sharp-edged shells, numb fingers, cramped 
position, hour after hour of unremitting 
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toil—is it a wonder that the children grow 
old at ten, and forget what laughter is? 


But wait! There are recreations: When:. 


the six- and seven-year-olds sink from ex- 
haustion, they are permitted to “rest up” 
by tending the inevitable baby. Even this 
pleasure, however, is not unalloyed, for baby- 
tending militates against the output. As 
one girl of seven stated, “I shuck six pots 
a day if I don’t got the baby with me, and 
two pots if I got him.” 

Oyster shucking, however, is a genteel 


pastime compared with “shrimp picking,” : 


which, translated, means plucking off the 
shrimp’s head. Other forms of child labor 
eat youth just as surely, but shrimp picking 
does it right before the eye. In the head of 
the shrimp, there is a certain corrosive sub- 
stance so violent that it will even bite 
through shoe leather. Imagine, then, what 
it does to baby hands! 

But, across this black expanse of misery, 
there beams a ray of hope: This same acid 
that gnaws the hands of little workers also 
perforates the cans, hence great activity 
and sudden interest in precautionary meas- 
ures. Surely the tiny victims of the shrimp 
industry have a right to say each night, 
“God bless the cans!” 

Poor, pathetic mites! Many of them 
four and five years old! And in states where 
the laws are precise for the protection of the 
infant oyster and the young shrimp! 

Nor may the cranberry—Thanksgiving 
joy—escape the shame that stains the 
shrimp, the oyster, the fruit and the vege- 
table. As one stands amid the marshes of 
New Jersey, watching a creeping army of 
men, women and children strip the vines 
of their fruit, there is evident the same hope- 
lessness, helplessness, and misery. Each 
year the tenements of Philadelphia pour 
their hundreds into the cranberry bogs. 
A padrone herds them and drives them, and 
not even Legree, in his day of glory, ever 
exercised more autocratic power over hu- 
man beings. He charges his victims double 
railroad fare, operates a commissary at 
which his herd must buy bad food at ex- 
orbitant prices; and, as a final gouge, exacts 
money “presents” at the end of the season. 

The cranberry vine is only a few inches 
high, and the workers must double up 
on their knees and progress by a series of 
jerks. It is a crop that requires occasional 
flooding, so that the ground is always soggy 
with occasional pools here and there. For- 
eign vines scratch the hands; swarms of 
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mosquitoes inflame the lacerations; and 
there are storms now and then from which 
there is no shelter. Children as young as 
five are in the army that the padrone herds 
across the bogs from.dawn to dusk, for 
there is the fear of frost; and what is human 
health in comparison with a perishable 
crop? 

When night comes, and the tired wretches 
are allowed to take swollen hands and ach- 
ing knees to bed, what then? For their 
housing there are rudely-built barracks with 
rooms five and one-half by six and one-half. 
A four-foot bunk occupies half the space, 
under which are the mattresses for the 
children, and this one room, filled with flies 
and mosquitoes, serves for the cooking, 
eating, and sleeping of an entire family. 


Sickening Housing Conditions . 


Evil housing conditions, such as would 
shame a tenement, characterize the entire 
canning industry. Whether New Jersey, 
New York, Delaware or the Gulf Coast 
states, there is the same emphasis on squalor. 
Rude barracks, rough sheds, old box cars, 
ruined carriage houses—anything seems 
to be regarded as “good enough” for the 
canning families. Delaware, however, holds 
the record with a chicken coop converted 
into a dwelling for seventeen children and 
five adults. 

This, by way of illustration, from the 
report of New York’s commissioner of 
labor on canneries: ‘‘The surrounding 
grounds were frequently littered with filth, 
while the shanties and dormitories were so 
thoroughly congested that at times families 
of from six to ten members were compelled 
to live, sleep, and eat in a single room.” 

Let us now leave the field, the shed, the 
mine, the mill and the factory, and, still 
following the squalid march of the child 
labor evil, enter the sacred portals of the 
American “home.” In all this world there 
is nothing more hideous than the rapacity 
that has not scrupled to use our most hal- 
lowed traditions as a shield for the cruelest 
exploitation of little children. 

In her article in the June Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING, Miss Mary Alden Hopkins has 
vividly pictured the conditions surrounding 
home workers. 

In New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chicago, and every other city with huge 
manufacturing interests, there are thou- 
sands of “homes” that are no more than 
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sweat shops where men, women half-grown 
children, and babies toil incredible hours for 
incredible pittances. No law reaches these 
“home workers” except the compulsory 
education statutes, and these apply to the 
school day only. The pupil may work from 
six in the morning until nine o’clock, and 
from three in the afternoon until midnight, 
and this law is not offended. 


The Children’s Travesty of “Home” 


A walk through the tenement district 
of any metropolis is a page from Hugo. 
Galley slaves never marched more gloomily 
than the boys and girls who trudge up and 
down, either lugging home huge bundles 
or else returning the finished product to the 
factory. Yet these weary journeyings, sad 
though they may seem, aré joyous diver- 
sions to most of the children, for they permit 
a brief escape from the darkness and drudg- 
ery of the “home.” In these “homes,” 
where cooking, eating, and sleeping merge 
into one great blob of squalor, there are no 
idle moments or idle people, save for the 
baby that still sucks at the mother’s breast. 

Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, and other 
metropolitan points have their horrors no 
less than New York, but let us take our 
greatest city for intimate consideration. 
Not only are its facts better known, but 
connected with them are certain things 
savage in their open satire. 

In 1885, New York passed a law prohibit- 
ing the manufacture of cigars in tenements. 
The Court of Appeals promptly nullified 
the statute, refusing to perceive “how the 
cigar-maker is to be improved in his health 
or morals by forcing him from his home 
with its hallowed associations to ply his 
trade elsewhere.” 

Even were those jurists corrupt servants 
of business masters, they must have come 
to remorse long ere this; and, were they sim- 
ply guided by a spirit of stubborn conserva- 
tism, surely they must now shrink in horror 
from the consequences of their decision. 
That ruling, by blocking further legislation, 
transformed the “home” into a factory, 
and has been the signed and sealed death 
warrant of thousands of little children. 

Some years ago, frightened by the sweep 
of the evil, the New York Legislature pro- 
hibited, except when licensed, the use of 
any room or any apartment in any tenement 
house for the manufacturing, altering, re- 
pairing, or finishing of “coats, vests, knee- 


pants, trousers, overalls, cloaks, hats, caps, 
suspenders, jerseys, blouses, dresses, waists, 
waistbands, underwear, neckwear, furs, 
fur trimmings, fur garments, skirts, shirts, 
aprons, purses, pocketbooks, slippers, paper 
boxes, paper bags, feathers, artificial flowers, 
cigarettes, cigars, umbrellas, or articles 
of -rubber, nor for the purpose of manufac- 
turing, preparing or packing macaroni, 
spaghetti, ice cream, ices, candy, confec- 
tionery, nuts or preserves.”’ 

All these things, if a license is secured, 
may be done in the “home.” They are done 
in the “home.” Only proof of sanitary 
conditions is required to obtain a license, 
and this license is for the whole tenement 
building. In 1912, 13,000 tenements, con- 
taining 145,000 apartments, were licensed. 


- To see that the buildings are sanitary and 


that there are no contagious diseases among 
the workers, one annual inspection is made! 

This is not all. The law applies only to 

articles on the licensed list, and has no 
jurisdiction whatever over. articles not on 
the list. 
- On and on, page upon page, this dreary 
recital might be continued. There are the 
“small town” factories of Missouri, ex- 
empted from a good law by a population 
provision, the tobacco fields of Kentucky 
that cause that state to bé enrolled among 
the ten most illiterate in the Union, and 
there are the street trades and the messenger 
service that turn small boys into drunkards, 
drug fiends, thieves, and cadets, and contrib- 
ute 60 per cent. of the inmates to our re- 
formatories! But to what avail? 

Surely enough has been said to burn into 
every mind the true horror of the evil—to 
bring home to every man and woman the 
imperative necessity of revolt and assault. 
The spirit of conservation is in the air, and 
our mineral deposits, our water power, our 
timber lands, and our arid tracts have all 
become objects of the nation’s care and 
attention. How much more important to 
conserve our children! If we are to win 
free from the evils that menace our experi- 
ment in democracy, we must guard our 
youth, the citizens of the future, from the 
paralyzing effects of child labor. 

As it stands now, we are “jerry-building.” 
Our towering superstructure rests on a rot- 
ten foundation. Not until we have done 
away with child labor completely, not until 
we have taken the blood and bones of babies 
out of the keystone, will our industrial 
arch know permanence. 
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A Flutter in 
King Poo 


A Small Drama of the Craze for Chinese Porcelains 


By Weymer Mills 


Illustrated by Walter Tittle 


EDITOR’S NOTE—For the benefit of readers who have forgotten: 
An English shilling is about 24 cents; a pound is 20 shillings, or 
about $4.86; a crown is 5 shillings; a guinea is a little over a pound. 


SCENE I 


HE Caledonian Market is enveloped 
in fog. There are lights before each 
booth, where pathetic old clothes and 

strange antiques are mingled in riotous con- 


fusion. The air is full of the scent of dried 


lavender, fried fish, and the fumes of gin. 
The curtain rises on Lady Grapton wearing 
a torn serge dress and frowsy hat, approaching 
a booth. 

Lapy Grapton. Try and look common, 
Victoria. ; 

THE Ducuess. Common thoughts make 
common expressions, Rebecca. 

Lapy G. Well, you know, we are both 
hoping to pick up a bargain. 

Ducuess. I am hoping to prove myself 
a connoisseur like Mr. Moss. 

Lapy G. The pleasures of hope are 
eternal—the pleasures of finding bargains 
are fat cheques—later. 

Ducuess (off her guard). You know 
I sell only the things I dislike. 

Lapy G. Of course, dear. I’ve always 
said you are the most elegant of the ducal 
dealers. You know the depths some of 
them go, with Minnie Kilkenny selling her 
Tudor bed weekly. She’s had to start a 
factory to make them. 

Ducuess (suddenly sweeping the booth 
with her eyes). Oh, what do I see! 

Lapy G. Those black Chinese vases. 

[Before them are two tall Chinese 
vases. They are black, decorated 
with sprays of white flowers and 
white butterflies. 


Ducuess (drawing nearer). Wonderful! 

Lapy G. Not so loud, Victoria. Ask 
the price of the bead-bags to show her we 
are not keen. 

WomAN ATSTALL. Good morning. What 
can I show you, miss? 

Ducuess. Oh, those pretty bead-bags! 

Woman. Ten shillings, and very cheap. 
Five pounds in Bond Street, as you well 
know, miss. 

Ducness. I never shop in Bond Street. 

Woman. You don’t look as if you did, 
miss; you have a knowing eye. 

Ducuess (going back to the vases). Really! 

Woman. Yes, I know a knowing eye, 
miss. If you was sitting at this stall 
instead of me, I wager they’d be better 
takings. That I do, miss. 

Ducuess. Really! (Aside to Lady Grap- 
ton.) I fear I cannot stand this woman’s 
conversation. Rebecca, you have been 
trying to look too common! 

Lapy G. Don’t bea fool, Victoria. Ask 
the price of the vases. I think they’re a 
great find. I love those white butterflies. 

Ducuess (turning to booth). And how 
much are those odd, dirty vases? 

Woman (shrilly). Odd and dirty, yer 
say. Well, I likes that! They’re Chinese 
—Chinese, miss. You may not know it, 
but all the swells is hafter Chinese. 

Ducuess. Really! 

Woman. They’re King Poo. Real Poo 
—very, very antique. 

Lapy G. (unable to restrain herself). King 
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She’s made one hundred and forty-seven pounds, ten, and I can’t sell mine 
at all, It’s too horrible 


Poo! Let me see one. I have never 
heard of King Poo. 

Woman. Well, the gentleman I ’ad them 
from says they was King Poo. 

Lavy G. Did he sell them to you? 

Woman. His ’ousekeeper did. You 
don’t think swells is giving away things, do 
you. Her that sold them ain’t on to this 
black taste. She’s a good chapel woman, 
and habomenates the ’eathen. 

Ducuess (aside). Shall I risk them, 
Rebecca? 

Lapy G. I want one. 

Ducuess. Rebecca, you do grab! 

Lapy G. Not at all, dear. We saw 
them together. I have no King Poo. I 
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know Ming, Yungtching, Kien-Long, and 
Kia-King; but King Poo? 

Ducuess. Will you take two pounds 
fifteen shillings for one of the vases, my 
good woman? 

Woman. Yes, te oblige you, miss. I 
see you are ’ard up and wants a good 
dinner. 

DucueEss (astonished). Really! 

Lapy G. I will give you two pounds ten 
for the other. I am more hard up than my 
friend. 

Woman. All right, old dear. (She 


smiles impudently at the two ladies as she 


hands them each a vase done up in news- 


paper.) 
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DucueEss (walking away from the woman 
at the booth, who is now laughing and count- 
ing her money). It is very heavy, Rebecca. 
Do you think you could manage my purse? 

Lavy G. I’m afraid I couldn’t. This 
dress I put on to get bargains in is rapidly 
splitting down the side. 


“ Then you'll really take it?” “Yes; 
I’m overjoyed to have it.” 


Ducuess (staggering). I wish I hadn’t 
bought it. 

DucueEss (slipping on a banana peel). 
Oh, I nearly fell then. I think this is a ter- 
rible place. 

Lapy G. Never mind. We will get 
Mrs. Newly Rich in for tea. You had 
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better ask your Mrs. Dollars too, and we'll 


sell the vases. 

Ducuess. What fun, Rebecca! It will 
be more exciting than bridge. 

Lapy G. Now we must hunt for a taxi. 

Ducuess (falling over a fish-barrow). 
Rebecca, I think you ought to give me half a 
crown. You got your vase for two ten. If 
you give me, half a crown we'll just be even. 

Lavy G. Not at all, Victoria. I take 
more trouble than you do to put these com- 
mon people at their ease. I smile at them 
constantly. I am at home with them, so 
to speak. « 

Ducuess. I dare say you are, Rebecca. 

Lapy G. I don’t intend to quarrel, for 
my head is too full of plans. 

Ducuess. I’m sure these vases belonged 
to Napoleon. 


Lapy G. Why? 

Ducuess. I don’t know. 

Lapy G. How absurd! 

Ducuess (angrily). You ought to be 
glad that I think so, if we are selling them. 

Lapy G. You’ve given people so many 
Napoleon souvenirs, dear. King Poo is 
enough for my vase. I’ll send for Mr. 
Moss to come and see it. 

Ducuess. Oh, there’s a taxi. Taxi! 
Taxi! . . . I think the black part of these 
vases is iron. 

Lapy G. (helping her friend into the taxi). 
You cannot find antiques, especially the 
Chinese, without some hardship. 

Ducuess (taking the newspaper off her 
vase). Yes, it is a beautiful piece. So 
smart, this black and white. King Poo 
—it sounds so well. 


SCENE II 


A Chinese Room at Lady Grapton’s. The 
room is furnished in black lacquer. Black 
satin cushions are scattered about the floor 
in amazing confusion. The walls are silver, 
painted with white trees and purple birds. It 
ts all very exotic. Lady Grapton, wearing a 
smart purple tea gown of Oriental design, is 
stretched on a chaise lounge, holding a large 
white rabbit. The Duchess is making tea, but 
her eyes are upon the purchases of the morn- 
ing, which stand on.two lacquer cabinets, one 
at either end of the room. 

DucueEss. I’ll charge Dollars one hundred. 

Lapy G. (languidly). I cannot change, 
dear. Newly Rich must pay one hundred 
and fifty; only do sell on your side of the 
room, as our prices are different. 

Ducuess. I still think I had better feel 
mine belonged to Napoleon. 

Lapy G. I don’t care, Victoria. I al- 
ways wait the inspiration of the moment. 
At present my head is full of the idea of 
engaging a Chinese man-servant. I wonder 
if there is a slave market in Pekin? 

Ducuess. There’s a carriage at the door. 

Lapy G. Oh, dear, it is Arabella Pokey, 
one of the Saltails. I’ve met the Goring 
puss, too. Tried her best to have me ask 
her to Willingsell House. 

[Enter Lady Arabella Pokey and 
Miss Trixy Goring. The former 
is a large, full-blown woman 
of thirty-five. She has the super- 
cilious expression peculiar to the 
faces of the narrow and well- 
nurtured county family. Trixy 


Goring looks like a voluptuous cat. 
Her pose is to be thought aes- 
thetic. Like many persons with 
scrubby souls, she talks constantly 
of love, friendship, ideals, and 
mother-nature. As the visitors 
cross the room any observer of 
women could perceive that the 
four women dislike each other.| 

Lapy G. (not moving from chaise lounge). 
Oh, dearest plump Arabella, what a charm- 
ing surprise! Oh, and little Miss Goring! 
The Duchess knows you both, I believe, 
and Mrs. Newly Rich is coming in later. 
A friend of yours, Arabella? 

Lapy A. Oh dear, no. Mamma couldn’t 
help letting her subscribe to her home-in- 
dustry society, and the cheque was so large 
we had to call. Mamma’s friends only sent 
a guinea. 

Miss G. What a charming pet, Lady 
Grapton. A real rabbit? 

Lapy G. Yes, it’s a Chinese rabbit. 

Miss G. Isn’t it Browning who says 
white rabbits and white doves are spring’s 
synonyms’? 

Lapy G. I have never read Browning, 
Miss Goring. My mother admired his 
poetry, I believe. Iam studying the poems 
of the Emperor Kien-Long. Voltaire was 
so fond of him! How Voltaire would have 
liked this room! 

Lapy A. Do you think so, Lady Grap- 
ton? I see nothing in this Chinese craze. 
I dare say I am hopelessly old-fashioned. 

LapyG. Yes, youare, Arabella. You're 
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decidedly Du Maurierish. I don’t suppose 
you ever had your toe-nails manicured. 

Lapy A. Oh, Rebecca Grapton, how 
indelicate! 

Lapy G. (laughing). Arabella. Come 
over and see the King Poo vase I am dis- 
posing of for a poor friend. 

[They cross the room to the vase by 
the window, the Duchess and 
Miss Goring following.| 

Lapy G. Thrill, Arabella. 

Lapy A. I’m sorry, but I cannot—it’s 
so somber. 

Lapy G. Wouldn’t Lord Saltail give me 
a hundred and fifty for it for your hall! 

‘Lavy A. Father would sell you things 
out of the hall, but I know he’d never buy 
anything for it. But these vases, are they 
really worth anything like a hundred and 
fifty each? I should have valued them at 
five pounds. 

Ducuess (to Miss Goring). I think a 
hundred and fifty is a bit steep. A hun- 
dred is better. I am selling mine for one 
hundred (as she ends her speech she suddenly 
realizes she has been indiscreet). 

Miss G. Oh, Duchess, are you selling 
a vase too? The Duchess of Baitland tried 
to sell us her Aubusson carpets last week. 

Ducuess (haughtily). Don’t mention that 
harpy tome. Why, she sells tickets to her 
own parties. Ten guineas for the socially 
unknown of Mayfair, and twenty-five for 
Bayswater. 

Miss G. (hums). “Everybody’s doing 
it.” (Speaks to nobody in particular.) At 
Lady Grapton’s one should sing the “ Mik- 
ado.” 

Lapy G. (in a loud vice). Don’t do any 
of the songs of your youth here, Miss Gor- 
ing. I hate to be rude, and I know you 
have spent a fortune on your voice, but my 
Chinese room is reserved for chanting. 

Miss G. (turns to Duchess, blushing). 
Duchess, would you take twenty-five pounds 
for your King Poo vase—for the poor 
friend’s vase, I mean. 

Ducuess (speaking to herself). Two 
fifteen from twenty-five is what? (Aloud). 
I couldn’t, Rebecca. 

Lapy G. Couldn’t what, Victoria? 

Ducuess. Take Miss Goring’s twenty- 
five pounds for one of the King Poos. 

Lapy G. Not unless you were mad, 
Victoria. Twenty-five pounds buys Chinese 
matting, but not King Poo porcelain. 

Lapy A. (as she rises from her chair to go). 
I have never heard of King Poo. 


Lapy G. (sweetly). But-there are lots of 
things you have never heard of, Arabella. 

Lapy A. (hotly). I’ve heard of some 
things—how they’re done. I hope Mrs. 
Newly Rich will appreciate the King Poo. 
Come, Trixy. We are due at my aunt’s, 
Lady Saltail’s. 

Lapy G. Give my love to Lady Saltail, 
and ask her if she has any old Chinese junk 
to sell. 

Lapy A. (more haughtily). Lady Saltail 
never: sells anything. : 

Lapy G. In these days it sounds like an 
admission of bad taste. 

[The Duchess of Willingsell, who all 
this time has been trying to subtract 
two pounds fifteen from twenty-five 
pounds, suddenly rises and mur- 
murs vague good-byes.] 

Ducuess (after they have gone). I sup- 
pose I was an idiot not to take it. 

Lapy G. Twenty-five pounds for a piece 
of King Poo. You are an idiot to have 
listened to the ugly creature at all. 

Ducuess. You couldn’t find out in 
Chaffers if King Poo was valuable! 

Lapy G. Never mind. I’ve telephoned 
to Mr. Moss, and he may be here later. 
Hush! Here’s Mrs. Dollars. Now See 
what you can do. 

DucuHEss AND Lapy G. (in chorus). Oh, 
dear Mrs. Dollars, how sweet you look! 

[Mrs. Dollars is a tall, slim woman, 
dressed in a pale gray afternoon 
frock without any trimming. 
Her only decoration is a string 
of coral beads. Mr. Dollars’ in- 
come is five million pounds a 
year but his wife’s greatest joy in 
life is to pretend that she cannot 
make two ends meet.| 

Mrs. Dottars. Dear Duchess! I was so 
glad to come to tea. I am so eager to see 
the vase you mentioned in your note. Mr. 
Dollars has the Chinese craze at last. He’s 
bought himself a kimono. , 

Lapy G. (severely). Kimonos are Japa- 
nese! . 

Mrs. D. Well, it’s some sort of fool 
dress. Of course, I don’t reckon to be 
up in this subject like you, Lady Grapton. 
I know it’s fashionable, and what’s the 
fashion pleases me. But I do say you 
English didn’t get hold of the idea first. 
There were Oriental rooms in the Waldorf- 
Astoria when I was a girl. 

Ducuess. What a lot you must know 
about King Poo. 
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Mrs. D._ But I don’t know beans about 
him. 

Ducuess. Well, he’s the rarest period. 
I mean china made in his reign is the most 
difficult to obtain, no matter how much 
money one has. 

Lapy G. In pursuing beauty, one should 
never count the cost, Victoria. 

Ducuess. I know you always try to for- 
get money, dear Rebecca. (Jn a whisper.) 
I paid the taxi this morning. 

Footman (at the door). -Mrs. Newly 
Rich. 

Lapy G. Ah, there you are, dear Mrs. 
Newly Rich. 

Mrs. N. R. I’m so excited about the 
vase. What did you say it was in your 
note? 

Lapy G. King Poo. 

Mrs. N. R. It sounds so aristocratic. 

Lapy G. Come over here, dear, by our- 
selves. I believe I wrote you I am selling 
it for a sick friend. She wants one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. It is - beautiful, 
and quite a bargain. 

Mrs. N.R. Would it hold lotus flowers? 
Weare having them grown for us in Brixton. 

Lapy G. It would be charming. 

Mrs. N. R. You know, Lady Grapton, 
I. would rather come here than go to an 
antique shop. The Chinese screen I 
bought from your other poor friend at 
three hundred is worth five. A dealer 
offered me five for it. 

Lapy G. (red in the face). Really! 

Ducuess (on her side of the room). You 
think it too black? I assure you it’s china, 
not iron. 

Mrs. D. I think it’s too heavy for 
real china: they’ve mixed some metal 
with it. Besides, one hundred pounds is 
an awful price. 

DucueEss (despairingly, using her trump 
card). The lady who owns it is a descend- 
ant of Napoleon. 

Mrs. D. That may be, but she must be 
a frightfully gloomy woman. 

Lavy G. (across the room). 
really take it? 

Mrs. N. R. 
have it. 

Ducuess (listening, then speaking to her- 


Then you'll 


Yes, I’m_ overjoyed to 


self). She’s made one hundred. and forty- 
seven pounds, ten, and I can’t sell mine at 
all. It’s too horrible. 

Mrs. D. It’s too black, dear Duchess, 
too black. Good-bye. 

Ducuess (faintly). Good-bye. 

Mrs. N. T’ll send the cheque to- 
morrow, Lady Grapton. Good-bye. 

Lapy G. Good-bye, dear Mrs. Newly 
Rich; you are learning so much about the 
Chinese taste. . 

[After the door is closed.| 

Lapy G. Hurrah! How clever I am! 

Ducuess. You are, Rebecca! I can’t 
sell things like you can! I wish I’d never 
seen the vase! I wish I had my money 
back! You got me into it. 

Lapy G. There, there, Victoria. I'll 
give you twenty pounds for your vase. 

Ducness. Will you really, dear? We 
are such good friends. 

Lapy G. Of course I will, if you den’ t 
want it. 

Ducuess. I don’t—I hate it. I said it 
was made of iron this morning. 

Lapy G. Well, dear, when she pays you 
shall have twenty pounds to-morrow. 

Ducuess (rising to go). I wish I could 
subtract. 

Footman (at the door). 
lady. 

Lapy G. Oh, dear Mr. Moss, I am so 
glad to see you. Come over here and see 
this black vase, and tell us what you think 
of it., 

Mr. Moss (approaching vase). Oh, Lady 
Grapton (begins tearing his hair). 

Lapy G. AND DucuEss (excitedly). What 
is the matter? 

Mr. M. I can’t believe my eyes. It’s 
King Poo. The rarest piece out of China. 
King Poo only reigned a week. 

Lapy G. Oh, heavens! 

Ducuess. Oh, Rebecca! 

Lapy G. How much is it worth? 

Mr. M. Ishouldn’t like to value it under 
a thousand pounds. 

Lavy G. gives a wild scream. 

Ducuess echoes her. 

[The curtain falls on each lady 
struggling to carry one of the 
vases out of the room.| 


Mr. Moss, my 
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The New Constructive Dancing 


By Ada Rainey 


The man from Mars—you’ve heard of him—dropping down on Broadway, or its counter- 
part in any American city, would probably decide that only a ‘“‘ Tango”’ or a “ Bunny- 
hug” would attract more than a moment’s notice among our lovers of the dance. Not 
so. In addition to this meretricious—and promiscuous—social dancing, there is not a 
little individual dancing for grace and health. Miss Florence Noyes, one of our most 
beautiful young women, teaches such dancing. She has an art and grace that are 


particularly pleasing. 


tradiction of terms, but the dance, 
to be truly rhythmic and beautiful, 
must be based on fundamental principles. 

Through the ryhthmic dance Florence 
Fleming Noyes aims to correct. artifici- 
ality of body and mind and to teach 
the true principles of nature. Wonder- 
ful results have been obtained in working 
with the children. She says: 

“Train the 
child’s imagina- 
tion to feel beauty 
and to express it, 
for it is only what 
is felt vitally that 
affects the life of 
the individual. If 
the beautiful is 
made a reality to 
the child by teach- 
ing him to care for 
it, he can then ex-. 
press it in his 
body, gestures, 
and whole life. 
Thus by construc- 
tive instead of in- 
structive teaching, 
are the creative 
faculties stimulat- 
ed. For what af- 
fects the intellect 
alone is never so 
mucha part of one’s 
life as what comes 
from the feelings.” 

To see one of 
Miss Noyes’ 
classes is stimulat- 
ing. The pupils 
are not weighed Photo ty Marceau 


G radiction dancing may seem a con- 


down b y PtO- Florence Fleming Noyes, who danced in connection 
found scientific with the Suffrage Parade at the Inauguration of 
President Wilson 


formulas. Indeed 





The following article describes her methods and her aims 


nothing is said about theory at first. One 
is helped to a wonderful sense of freedom 
and power of expression. The results speak 
for themselves. 

A great deal of Miss Noyes’ work con- 
sists in freeing the pupils from conventional 
habits, which restrict and constrain. The 
nervous, jerky gestures observed in so many 
people are destructive in their tendency, 
reacting inward and making mind and body 
tense and rigid. 
This in turn is 
reflected on the 
body in nervous 
ailments and in- 
ternal weaknesses. 
The so-called 
vulgar man or 
woman is perhaps 
too free in his 
body, and, to be 
unlike him, we 
go to the other 
extreme of walk- 
ing and moving 
like manikins. 

.The ancients 
had a saying that, 
by gesture and 
presence, one 
could judge be- 
yond what was 
said in words. We 
have been re- 
strained by the 
ideals of Puritan- 
ism so long that a 
breaking of the 
old bonds is ne¢ces- 
sary. 

Miss Noyes 
puts her pupils 
into a simple cos- 
tume, free from 
all constraint, 
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The simple costumes and hair- 
dress of the ancient Greeks seem 
indispensable to the dancing exer- 
cises which the body needs. Two 
photographs of Miss Noyes in 
dances which resemble Greek 
statues 


which helps to make them feel 
that the world of corsets, tight 
skirts and high heels does not 
exist. It is wonderful what 
effect a change of costume 
has, and how much is got rid 
of in leaving behind one’s arti- 
ficial ‘‘harness.”” The Greek 
costume is used not because 
of a desire to imitate the much 
abused classic costume, but 
because it makes for freedom 
and simplicity. Miss Noyes 
gives simple exercises which 





free the shoulders, head, and arms, so one 
can walk with the ease of a young child. 
Her aim is first to free the body so that 
it can become a channel for the expres- 
sion of the highest attributes of the soul. 
From the animal rhythms, progress 
is made to the second or personal stage, 
where simple, dramatic pantomimes are 
enacted. The body becomes a reflex 
of the mind. » The personal side of life 
is expressed; and there is an individual 
interpretation of ideas and thought. 
Next, the pupil is stimulated to 
create little story dances that have 
to do with natural forms and forces 
—the rhythms of flowing water, moving 
trees, murmuring wind, and growing 
flowers. Then, in waltz time, are ex- 
pressed the graceand harmony of thefree 
body moving to 
the measured 
rhythm of some 
of Chopin’s 
waltzes. This 
stimulates the 
imagination to 
expression of 
beauty and har- 
mony. This 
third or ultimate 
stage is the uni- 
versal. As we 
evolve by expres- 
sion, deeper and 
purer emotions 
_ areborn and flow 
through mind 
and body. We 
are then “in tune 
with the Infin- 
ite.” 

This freeing of 
the body and 
opening up of the 
mind to the sub- 
consciousness 
makes the pupil 
creative in what- 
ever field he 
chooses to ex- 
press himself— 
be it in music, 
painting or writ- 
ing. This is the 
real educative 
value of Miss 
Noyes’ work and 
its distinction 
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from other more 
formal or objec- 
tive methods. 
The principle 
has been proved 
to be a working 
one, productive 
of rich results, 
and is being con- 
stantly demon- 
strated. Well- 
known singers, 
actresses and 
writers of New 
York and Wash- 
ington are find- 
ing health and in- 
spiration in this 
interesting study 
of expression. 

The vogue of 
the reprehensible 
“turkey-trot” 
and its flock of 
similar dances is 
but the negative 
phase of the 
dance movement 
—the longing to 
break loose from 
false restraints 
and conven- 
tions. There is 
much pent-up 
vitality in us as 
a people. The 
need for such 
educators as 
Miss Noyes is 
manifest. 

Miss Noyes 
came before the 
nation in a prom- 
inent light at the 
suffrage pageant 
in Washington, 
in March. She 
représented 
“Liberty” and 
one of her pupils 
appeared as 
“Hope.” - The 
spectacle was one 
of the most 
beautiful and 
impressive ever 
staged in Amer- 
iea. Theallegory, 





Ada Rainey 





Airy grace, the birthright of the human form divine, may 
be acquired by the right dancing exercises 
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"~designed-and di- 


rected. by Miss 
Hazel Mackaye 
of Cambridge, 
Mass., illustrated 
the ideals toward 
which men and 
women have 
been struggling 
through the ages, 
and for which the 
suffragists will 
continue to 
strive. . “Lib- 
efty,” as imper- 
sonated by Miss 
Noyes, was an 
“unfettered be- 
ing, beautifully 
free’ who danced 
before “Colum- 
bia.” 

Miss Noyes is a 
Bostonian by 
birth and has 
studied under 
Charles Wesley 
Emerson and 
Mrs. Lucia Gale 
Barber, both of 
Boston. Her art 
and science are 
matured by 
years of cons 
scientious study 
and experience 
in teaching. She 
appeared in Paris 
last summer and 
danced- success- 
fully at the Rodin 
conference, held 
in connection 
with the Car- 
peaux-Ricard 
exposition, and 
has also danced 
privately in New 
York, Boston 
and Washington. 

She has estab- 
lished a reg- 
ular School of 
Rhythm in New 
York in the 
winter and in 
Sharon, Mass., 
in the summer. 
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A Wife’s Story—it’s a Real Story, Too—of How She Made the Best 
of a Bad Matrimonial Bargain 
Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


of confessions — over-worked as the 

word is. For one reason, confessions 
usually carry their danger-lights. Not 
that the writer of this would have been 
warned by sign or signal, had her way-been 
strewn with them! She would have-scoffed 
at the idea of danger, and learned only that 
Fate always laughs last in this life, itself 
the most expensive of all schools kept for 
blundering humanity. 

I know now that one of my most serious 
handicaps was the ever-present conscious- 
ness of my beauty. I say it brazenly, 
because, even though these whimsical con- 
fessions should get between covers, my 
identity will never be known, scarcely 
more than guessed at, even by my few 
intimates. Though they may be lacking 
in all other merits, these admissions of 
mine shall possess at least the worth of 
genuineness. I was spoiled, arrogant, sel- 
fish. In the merciless, white light of the 
days that are gone, I see now that I was 
generally insufferable. The girls I meet, to- 
day, who are as I was at their age, I detest. 
How could even my mother have loved me? 
And yet she did, toomuch. She encouraged 
my weaknesses instead of checking them. 

In strict justice, I venture to say that, 
away down beneath all my layers of un- 
worthiness, were the germs of other qualities 
that were, in some measure, to redeem me, 
in the days of crucial reckoning. But cer- 
tainly they were invisible then. 

After the manner of vain, ambitious, 
pleasure-loving women the world over, I 
fitted myself into all the great parts played 
by the heroines in books. I studied not 
for the love of learning, but to fit myself for 
that great part that I deemed was mine by 
birthright. When the prince came saunt- 
ering by, I must be worthy of him; and the 
only qualification I should insist on his pos- 
sessing was wealth, power, and good looks. 
Further than that, I never tried to look. 
I boasted of what I would do when I 
found my wings. And my precious little 
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mother would fall into pleasart dreaming 
just to listen to me. 


My First Flight and Its Natural Result 


Our poverty was a fearful trial to me: 
I fretted over my- circumscribed en- 
vironment. The only girls I knew, who 
ever escaped from their sordid conditions, 
went away somewhere to work—usually to 
teach, for that was considered then the only 
thing for a lady to do by way of earning her 
living. So my first flight was in the direc- 
tion of a very fine co-educational college for 
teachers. I did not enjoy it, but I kept up 
with my classes. I was never conditioned 
—trust pride for that! 

However, I found my compensation in the 
entertainments given by social clubs and 
literary societies of the college. I generally 
managed to be in the spot-light in these, not 
because I showed any marked ability, but 
because I had a friend on the committee, 
when I was not there myself, and he usually 
did what was expected of him. Besides, I 
was pretty, yousee. And always, of course, 
I found an added stimulus in the vague pos- 
sibility of the prince being in the audience. 

As for the college boys, we flouted them 
openly, “we” meaning the circle I rotated in. 
Most of them were earnest, ambitious young 
men, from the cotton, corn, and sugar-cane 
fields, who had earned, by the hardest work, 
the money to take them through college. 
Nine out of ten of these boys we snubbed 
so unmercifully, have made their marks in 
the world of learning, business, statecraft, 
science or the professions. One of them is 
now Governor of his State, and a candidate 
without opposition for the United States 
Senate at the next election. I heard him 
speak at the auditorium, a few. weeks ago, 
and was in a maze of bewilderment, all the 
time, trying to find in the polished, eloquent, 
distinguished man-of-the-world, some trace 
of the gawky, shy, almost stupid boy, who 
had escorted me to a fraternity dance once 
and bored me by his sober-sidedness and 








| With JACK 


Young, beautiful, seemingly light and pleasure loving, this girl met a big problem 
in a big way. But other girls of like character, reading this, may 
pause before placing themselves in a similar position 


shamed me by his shabby clothes. After that 
he had been my shadow until I summarily 
dismissed him, driven to it, by my giggling 
associates. He had changed, and—married 
the daughter of a supreme court judge. 

We cultivated the city boys, and gave no 
thought to the matter of brains, ability, 
ambition, pedigree, or standing—so long as 
they wore correct clothes and cast the col- 
lege boys in the shade. So the latter, like 
Fate, have the last laugh on us all. 

The details of my insane engagement, fol- 
lowed by a hasty marriage to one of the sort 
described, will mercifully be left to the 
imagination: they can be found in the first 
half-dozen yellow-backs on my bookstand. 
He was not my exact ideal of the prince, but 
he was cultured, traveled, and attractive, and 
seemed to be rolling in money; in fact, that 
was the first description I ever had of him. 
He was a stranger, but was introduced by 
nice people and was received everywhere. 
There were theatre parties, tallyho parties, 
card parties, expensive suppers given in my 
honor—and paid for by him. I married— 
and telegraphed my people afterward— 
which plain statement contains material fora 
chapter by itself, and must be left out of this. 

We went West on our wedding trip, 
finally settling down for a considerable stay 
ata popular resort. We lived ina hotel, the 
easy, luxurious, idle life I had dreamed of, 
with money for shopping and for any other 
pleasure that appealed to me, and plenty of 
congenial, amusing friends to help me waste 
time, and money. I had the sort of 
clothes I had always longed to have. The 
days, when I had looked forward to the 
drudgery of teaching, seemed like a long- 
past nightmare, from which I could not be 
grateful enough that I had been spared! 

One night a card came up with our mail 
from the hotel office, stating that, if we did 
not pay what was due the house, we would 
have to get out next day. The real signifi- 
cance of it did not sink into my conscious- 
ness at once: I was only indignant. Jack 


(which is as good a name as any for my hus- 





band) was out and would of course attend to 
it when he came. The insolence, after all 
the money we had paid to them! But, the 
next minute, I remembered that he had 
seemed rather strange the last several days, 
sitting around the room, as if he did not 
know just what to do with himself, seeming 
to avoid his friends. 

When he came, I gave him the card with- 
out a word. To this day I can hear his 
weak, half-ashamed laugh. “Then we’d 
better pack up,” he said after a moment’s 
silence; “I have just about enough left te 
move our trunks.” 

“You mean you have no money?” 
voice was dry and cold. 

“That’s the size of it.” 

“Have you lost it?” That any sane man 
could calmly sit down in an expensive hotel 
and wait till his last dollar was gone, allow- 
ing himself, not to say his bride, actually to 
be put out, was more than I could grasp. 

“Spent it—you know how.” He almost 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Spent your last dollar on luxuries when 
we owed for our board? What did you ex- 
pect to do?” 

“T told the fools I had written the folks 
for money,” he said irritably. 

“What folks? Your mother?” He had 
never shown me any letters from his people, 
and I had gathered that they disapproved of 
the marriage, though they had written me 
very courteous, even warm letters, welcom- 
ing me into the family. But there had been 
a constraint about them which I remem- 
bered now. 

“No, to—,” naming his brother-in-law. 
“He could send me a thousand dollars and 
not miss it.” 

“But why should he?” 
words were like cold steel. 
you money?” 

“No, but—” 

“Then what you told me about the legacy 
left you was not true?”’ 

“Of course, it was true; but that money 
couldn’t last us forever!” 
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“Do you mean that legacy was all you 
had, and you have spent it like—like this?” 
I took in the room with a contemptuous 
gesture. “What did you do before you got 
the legacy? I know you have had it only a 
few months.” 

“‘T—had a real estate office—but business 
was rotten—” 

“Still you made your living, didn’t you?”’ 

“T—lived, anyway, as you see.” 

“And when the money came you shut up 
shop and came down here—” 

“And blew it in, yes! Mostly on you 

“Why, we could have lived comfortably 
for months and months on what we have 
thrown away here! I took it for granted 
that we could afford to live as we have been, 
or do you imagine I would have permitted 
it for a minute? Now let us understand 
each other: you have no money, and no 
profession?” 

He was silent, his face sullen. For the 
first time, I noticed the weak lines -in it; 
“‘a helpless, incapable, irresponsible crea- 
ture!” I labeled him unconsciously, as my 
blood slowly froze in my veins. So this-was 
what all my hopes, ambitions, and vanity 
had come to! I felt dazed, but my brain 
was working like lightning. The man 
ceased to exist: I must take the reins in my 
own hands for the time. (Why is it that 
when a woman does take them in hand she is 
never able to drop them?) From his atti- 
tude, I knew that he expected me to work 
out the answer to the problem. 

Publicity must be avoided at all cost, 
though he didn’t seem to mind it at all. 
A way must be found to get away from the 
hotel before our fashionable friends were up, 
next morning. We knew nearly everybody. 
There was no-time for recriminations or 
thoughts for the future: the present yelled 
at me! 
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I Slip My’ Chrysalis 


In that minute, began my fight, and I have 
never laid down my arms! “Served you 
right!” I hearin a grand chorus. “By your 
own admissions, you were a most unadmir- 
able creature.” Strange to say, that was 
what I told myself at that moment, sitting 
amid .the ruins of my castles in Spain. 
Then, I was thankful that I was so far from 
home that my people need not know. My 
letters home had been filled with my happi- 
ness and prosperity. Dire things had been 
prophesied about my hasty marriage, and 





there were not a few there, who would have 
been delighted to see them fulfilled. 

“They'll keep our trunks, of course,” 
Jack said presently. I had not thought of 
that. Then, it seemed the crowning straw 
of degradation. Now, I can smile as I re- 
member it—it was such a trivial thing. 

I started to scorch him with my re- 
proaches; but, as I looked at his hopeless, 
almost cringing attitude, there came that 
curse which is reserved almost exclusively 
for women, the inevitable, fatal wave of 
pity, the protective instinct, which con- 
dones, and looks about desperately for 
excuses. 

Before bedtime, my solitaire, along with 
several other trinkets in which I had taken 
a sinful pride, were at the pawn-shop, and 
we had enough to pay our bill, buy tickets 
to a city some little distance away, and have 
a few dollars left. I took charge of the 
money! I left notes for our friends, saying 
we had been suddenly called away, but 
neglected to add where! I have often won- 
dered if they ever heard the truth. From 
that day to this I have never seen one of 
them. 

When we reached our destination, we left 
our things at the station till we found a 
room. It was a cheap little room, and wé 


had to pay for itin advance. The landlady . 


put a little oil stove in it, and, on this, I 
cooked our meals, such as they were.. I had 
wept over the sad fate of poor people who 
had to eat, sleep, cook, and live entirely in 
one room—in books, that is tosay! Every 
day; Jack went ostensibly to look for a posi- 
tion. At first, he tried insurance companies, 
that last resort for failures. Then, he 
haunted: real estate offices. One by one, 
everything we had was going to the pawn- 
shop. 

Then, one day, came a letter from his 
sister (the one whose husband he had writ- 
ten to for money), hauling him over the 
coals for writing them for help: she asked 
him by what possible right he expected 
other people to pay his bills, after he had 
thrown away all that money left to him? 
Most of all, what right had he to marry any 
woman, when he himself had been kept 
from starving, as well as from the gutter, 
for years, by his family? He was to under- 
stand that they were done with him! 

If I had one illusion left, that letter dis- 
pelled it: I saw a great light, and I began 
desperately to gather up the frayed edges of 
life and figure on a new pattern. To my 
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After our wedding trip, we settled down to the easy, 
idle, luxurious life I had dreamed of. My teaching days 
seemed a long past nightmare. 
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credit (or the credit of my sturdy, farmer 
ancestry), horror of any sort of obligation 
was ingrained in my composition. I could 
face starvation courageously, if it could 
be managed secretly, but I could not bear 
to owe the landlady, or anybody else. In 
this, Jack was my exact antithesis: so long 
as they did not bother him, he would have 
been happy to owe everybody for the bread 
he put in his mouth and the shelter he slept 
under. He had no patience with me for my 
old-fashioned scruples. 


One night we had half a loaf of bread and © 


five cents’ worth of milk for supper. Jack 
hurriedly ate his small share and went to bed 
in disgust. I got his clothes ready for the 
next day’s scramble, and then overhauled 
my own wardrobe, which was in fine condi- 
tion,—what was left! For I had scarcely 
dressed, since I left the hotel. The next 
morning I meant to try my hand at the 
game of bread-winning. 

I was wise enough to know that my worst 
handicap would be the fact that I had a 
husband. (A married woman, who seeks 
employment, is either a joke, or an object of 
contemptuous pity—in addition to the 
many other thorns that line her way.) For 
the first time, came a sense of thankfulness 
that I had been fitted to make my living. 
The schools were opened long ago, but often 
there were cadetships, and, sometimes, sud- 
den vacancies. I knew it was almost an im- 
possibility for strangers to get into the 
public schools. But there was nothing to 
do but try. 

I selected one of my most becoming 
dresses and hats and went to see the super- 
intendent. He was comparatively young, 
for so responsible a position, very up-to- 
date, and very much impressed with his 
own importance. For the last, there was 
some justification, for he was a capable 
superintendent, who had worked his way up 
from the ranks without any pull. 

Almost the first question he asked was 
whether I was married. I can still feel the 
hot flush that surged from my head to my 
heels, when I acknowledged I had a hus- 
band! Then I learned that there was a 
strict law against employing married women 
in the schools, an unwritten law, but all the 
more binding, because it was based only on 
the sentiment of the public. 

“Your husband ill?” he then asked me 
abruptly. 

“ No—just—er—in hard luck, just now!” 
I lied. 


““Oh—then why don’t you leave him? 
A man in hard luck, who is willing for his 
wife to work, is—well, pretty certain not to 
have any other sort of luck. History is full 
of such cases!” He smiled grimly. 

“T thought he might—do better, some- 
time,” I began lamely. “And there is the 
notoriety, you see, and having to explain to 
people. Besides, you know, the marriage 
service has something about—for better or 
worse.” 

This time, his smile was a grin. ‘Why 
modify your real reason?” he asked impa- 
tiently. ‘‘False pride has wrecked more 
people than whiskey has.” 

“Are there no married women in the 
schools?” 

“A few, but their cases were exceptional. 
Now, I tell you frankly, we are always on 
the lookout for teachers from X University. 
A diploma from there is a powerful argu- 
ment, and, as you know, of course, it ex- 
empts the holder from examination. In 
fact,” he said, laughing, “we are almost beg- 
ging them tocome tous. But, you see, it is 
too late for this year, and then there is the 
man. Theonly way to manage it would be 
to let out some of the present incumbents, 
and that would cause a fearful uprising 
among the people—though it wouldn’t be a 
bad thing for the schools, for many of these 
teachers have outlived their usefulness.” 
He said the last, almost to himself. But it 
sounded so heartless, I had to check an 
indignant protest. For the first time, but 
by no means the last, I played politics: 

“T should be very sorry to be the cause of 
—any of them being let out,” I said. 

“Well, that’s to your credit, of course,” 
he smiled cynically; ‘‘but your scruples are 
probably not necessary, for we have a very 
stubborn Board. For one reason, we have 
a Normal, you know, and our ranks are sup- 
posed to be recruited from there.” 

“But that is a narrowing, stultifying 
policy, if held to entirely,” I replied hastily. 
Some far-off echo of dear old Prof. Eckert’s 
pedagogy lectures must have put the words 
in my mouth! 

“The gospel I preach sometimes,” he 
said, looking at me with new interest. 
“But I am afraid,” he added drily, “it 
would not do for you to. expound it too 
lavishly—it might savor of self-interest.” 

“Of course. Still, I am going to put in 
my application for a cadetship, if nothing 
else.” 

“But your diploma entitles you to a first 
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grade certificate,” he said thoughtfully; 
“The cadets are usually lucky if they get a 
third grade.” 

‘Well, neither the diploma nor the certifi- 
cate can be discounted at the bank,” I 
replied rather bitterly, ‘‘and, unfortunately, 
room rent and bread and butter have to be 
paid for in hard cash.” 

Before I left, I had exacted a half-promise 
from him to support my cause, if there was 
a vacancy, even in the cadet’s rank. For- 
tunately for my sanity, nothing has ever 
been tragic enough to eradicate my sense of 
humor even temporarily, and I laughed to 
myself as I tried to picture what the result 
would be if the state board did require an 
examination from me! Third grade! I 
couldn’t have got tenth if there had been 
sucha thing! I had never had any illusions 
as to my scholarship. 

On my way home, I stopped at a pawn- 
shop and, in exchange for another one of my 
wedding presents, got some substantial 
food, the first I had had that day. I cooked 
it over the oil-stove and sang as I worked. 
What does youth care for a few hardships, 
broken idols? There is always tomorrow; 
and there is so much material for idols 
lying around loose. 


Jack came home tired, disgruntled, 
starved, penniless; but, as usual, as he ate, 
his spirits rose, and he mapped out more 
Micawber plans for the near future. His 
embarrassments were always very tempo- 
rary: if he only had a little capital; if some- 
body would just give him a little boost! 
That was all he asked. A little capital!— 
when he had just thrown a small fortune to 
the winds! But I scarcely heard him, for I 
had shaken off the shackles and hope was 
singing her siren songs again. The creature 
across the little pine table, lent us from the 
landlady’s kitchen, meant nothing except 
a thing to be looked after for humanity’s 
sake. Yes, it had come to that: I should 
have done as ‘much for a homeless cat or 
dog! 


The Man I Had Married 


That same afternoon, to the almost utter 
collapse of our good landlady, a lady came 
out to see us, in a very splendid carriage. 
Jack turned red when he saw her, and when 
she came in, he introduced her as an old 
friend of the family, adding to her, “I never 
dreamed you were living here.” 
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She hurriedly explained that she had come 
at his mother’s request, to see how we were 
getting along. She understood Jack had no 
position. She had spoken to her husbandin — 
his behalf: ‘He says he can give you a place 
as night operator in a day or two,” she went 
on. ‘It does not pay much, but it is better 
than nothing.” 

I looked at Jack, saying curiously, “I 
didn’t know you were a telegraph operator.” 

“Oh, I used to be an operator‘at ——,” 
he answered, rather ungraciously. 

I thanked her, but Jack kept silence. She 
hardly made any effort to conceal her con- 
tempt for him, and addressed most of her 
remarks tome. When she was ready to go, 
she asked me to drive a little way with her, 
bidding him a curt good-bye. 

We had scarcely got started before she 
turned and looked at me in a way that made 
me change color: “ Now tell me, what in the 
name of everything outrageous made you 
marry Jack M ?” she asked, without 
any preliminaries. ; 

I wasn’t sufficiently foolish to get indig- 
nant: “Oh, for the same reason that hun- 
dreds of other girls marry,” I said lifelessly. 
“He was very different then, yeu know; 
had money and spent it freely, dressed well, 
and he was an attractive man—in the setting 
I met him in. I really captured the prize 
a dozen other girls were angling for.” 

She nodded understandingly: “I know— 
it was always that way; his knack of making 
friends and using them is all that has kept 
him out of the poor-house all these years. 
He ruined his mother, long ago, and now the 
rest of his people have had to repudiate him. 
Where on earth was your guardian angel, 
child, to let you do such a thing?” 

“Where was the fool-killer, you mean?” 

“You will end by taking care of him en- 
tirely,” she flung out, “paying his bills and 
everything else, or leaving him—and the 
sooner you do the last the better for you. 
He'll wear you to a frazzle, as he has the 
rest!” 

“Perhaps.” 

“T am going to get him that position, but 
he won’t keep it—after the first pay-day.” 
She looked at me speculatively. “He'll 
lose it someway, probably by the whiskey 
route, though he’ll have a plausible excuse.” 

“He doesn’t seem to drink—” 

“Well, he has been a sot a good many 
years. That was the beginning of his down- 
fall. Just before he got this money, his 
people clubbed together and sent him to one 
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of the liquor cures to give him a last 
chance. But I have no doubt it will be a 
question of time only before he goes back 
to it. He’s just simply no good. And to 
think of his natural ability! Why, he used 
to be on the staff of a newspaper, and was 
one of the most promising young fellows in 
the profession! He has talent, or did have; 
but it has gone the way all decent things go, 
when a man takes to wine and women!” 

‘I tried to keep the hopelessness out of my 
face and voice. “You are very good to 
warn me as you have,’ I said. “And no 
doubt you are right. Whoever'said mar- 
riage was a lottery was wrong, because, 
when we draw a blank in marriage, we can’t 
throw it into the waste basket.” 

“Tt wouldn’t take me many minutes to 
throw THIS one in the waste basket, I tell 
you,” she retorted, ‘and his own people 
would tell you the same. The sooner a 
thing like that is done the better!” 

“But—what would he do? What would 
become of him?” There it was, at last! 
I felt responsible for his welfare. The 
woman gave a queer smile and shook her 
head slowly and hopelessly: 

“Reserve your sympathy and efforts for a 
better cause, my dear!” ® 

I felt a vague sense of shame, as if I my- 
self were guilty of something dishonorable. 


‘ For the first time in my self-satisfied life, I 


felt a poor creature indeed, because I could 
not assure her then and there, that I would 
leave him at once. When she left, she 
begged me to call on her, if I was ever in 
need of help in any way. She even insisted 
that I should come to see her. But I had no 
intention of doing so. Nor have I ever seen 
her since. I should have gone many miles 
out of my way toavoidit, And yet she was 
charming, broad, and kind-hearted, one 
whom, under pleasanter auspices, I should 
have been glad to cultivate. 

Within two days, Jack was appointed 
assistant dispatcher on the —— railroad. 

He served two weeks—till his first pay- 
day, and the night of that day, did not get 
home till two o’clock in the morning. I 
knew little of drunkenness, as I have said, 
but I recognized the smell of liquor, and 
besides, he could scarcely walk. It had 
come! The next morning, he got up late 
with a raging headache, but went to work. 
I said very little. Twice within a few days, 
the same thing occurred, and then he 
stayed at home two or three days, hope- 
lessly intoxicated. Over that period, the 
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mantle of silence shall be drawn, except for 
the statement that I actually went to the 
railroad office and told them he was sick. 
How many women there are that will be 
able to fill in most of the gaps! In another 
week, he was discharged. 

Two days after his dismissal, I was ap- 
pointed cadet by the Board of Education. 
An account of my interviews with the indi- 
vidual members of it, my appearance before 
them collectively, and the service rendered 
by the superintendent, would be very inter- 
esting reading, and, some day, for more than 
one reason, I shall write it. 

In a few days, I was sent for to fill a sick 
teacher’s place; it was three weeks before 
she recovered, and I was busy all of that 
time. Then there was a -nerve-racking 
period of idleness. But we never actually 
suffered, for, strange to say, I had made a 
favorable impression, and was soon sent for 
to take another teacher’s place, this time at 
the high school, which was quite an honor, as 
well as more pay. At night, I cooked and 
cleaned our rooms—for we had been com- 
pelled to take another, as, sometimes, the 
teachers and pupils came to see me. Yes, 
I say we, for Jack was still there, as usual 
trying to find work. He was sober, of 
course, for he had: no money, and he was 
afraid to pawn anything to buy whiskey. 

That I was able to fill, at least creditably, 
every place that I was assigned to, I can 
attribute only to a beneficent Providence, 
or to sheer luck. In my harassed condi- 
tion of mind, it is remarkable that I did not 
utterly collapse, besides I still cordially 
hated teaching. I always laugh when I hear 
people say one must love his work to suc- 
ceedinit. I have known many examples to 
the contrary besides my own. 

I studied all I could, attended the teach- 
ers’ meetings, took the best journals of edu- 
cation, and spent all the time I was not at 
work in the class-rooms of the best teachers. 
By another dispensation of Providence (I 
am prone to believe), I had the knack of 
making friends without much effort. But 
I kept everybody at a distance. They 
should know of my home life only from 
rumor! 

Finally, I gave Jack one month’s notice: 
He was to have that time in which to brace 
up and get a position, or get out and paddle 
his own canoe. All that month, I had 
classes, most of them in the high school, and, 
at the end, I bought him a ticket to a distant 
city and gave him ten dollars in money. 
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I told him not to come back to me till he 
“made good.” 

In a week he was back, a perfect picture 
of a wreck, white, gaunt, trembling like a 
leaf. His blood-shot eyes would have told 
the story if there had been nothing else. 
He said he had not eaten in three days, and 
it was easy to believe. I cooked him a good 
supper, and made him comfortable and 
welcome. The next morning he confessed 
that he got off the train long before it 
reached his destination, sold his ticket, 
spent it and the ten for liquor and had been 
intoxicated ever since, finally “beating” his 
way back on the cars. He was weak, sick, 
and utterly hopeless. 

Then I changed my plans. 


I Become the Man of the Family 


I told him he should have.one more 
chance; he should keep the house; he 
should be the woman andI the man. I was 
to have no domestic cares at all, I decreed. 
And I kept my word. In a week or so, he 
had become a very efficient housekeeper. 
I gave him not a‘cent to spend, but had 
everything charged. I notified the proprie- 
tors, of all the places I thought he would be 
likely to get liquor, that I would pay for 
nothing that was charged to him. I actu- 
ally had to tell our grocer the same thing. 
As long as he had no money to buy whiskey, 
I felt, in a measure, secure. . 

Only a woman—or a girl, for I was noth- 
ing more then—with as much pride as I had, 
can appreciate what it was to mé, not only 
to advertise my husband as a degenerate to 
the tradespeople, but to live in the constant 
consciousness of our position, the estab- 
lished order of things so reversed that—for 
such things cannot be kept secret—we were 
doubtless the joke of the neighborhood. 
But I clenched my teeth and stiffened my 
neck, and worked like a fiend. This last 
was a blessed panacea. 

Let one, who is tempted to scoff or smile 
in contempt, suggest an alternative, any, 
that is, consistent with humanity, to say 
nothing of Christianity! He would actu- 
ally have suffered, perhaps starved! Surely 
he would have wallowéd in the gutter, for 
his will was so weakened, and his nerves 
so wrecked by alcohol, that nobody would 
have given him employment, even if he had 
remained sober. Finally, he mended our 
clothes, and attended to every little detail 
about the house. This gave me time for 


study and attending special classes and 
teachers’ meetings. 

When I got at home at night, there was a 
nice supper, clean, cheery rooms and—laugh 
in ridicule who dare—a welcoming smile; he 
even remembered my dressing gown and 
easy shoes! No man will laugh, nor any 
weary-faced working woman! And it must 
be borne in mind that all thought of senti- 
ment was past: I grew to think of him as a 
weak, helpless brother. His pompous self- 
satisfied manner had gone, his eyes followed 
me about the house like an affectionate 
animal’s. This was the first - hopeful 
symptom. Was he beginning to under- 
stand, I found myself asking myself fre- 
quently. 

The following term I was elected to a 
regular place in the schools, and a very de- 
sirable one, with a salary larger than I had 
dared to hope for for years. We took a 
small cottage, and Jack continued to keep 
the house. Of course our regular hours, his 
forced abstemiousness, our wholesome, com- 
monplace way of living all had their effect 
on him. By degrees the man he had been 
intended for in the beginning began to crop 
out in various ways. 


Jack Gives Me Hope 


One day he related so well an incident 
he saw on the street, that I told him he 
ought to “write it up,” since there was 
material in it for a “dandy” story. (I had 
suddenly remembered what the old friend, 
who came to see us, had said about his 
natural ability and success as a newspaper 
man years before.) ' 

The next night, he showed me the story, 
a splendid one, as I saw at once. We went 
over it together, both offering suggestions as 
tu changes. Next day I mailed it to a mag- 
azine, and it was accepted. (No, this is 
really the truth: I still have the lettér of 
acceptance in a pigeon-hole of my desk!) 
It was to be paid for upon publication, the 
price named, twenty-five dollars for a little 
less than three thousand words! We were 
like two children in our delight. Then, I 
had a fit of the horrors: when the check 
came, it would be in his name—and there 
would be the same old result: he would 
drink again. But I fought this dread off, 
refusing to cross the bridge till I got to it. 
I encouraged him to write all the time: I 
bought a typewriter “‘on time,” and he put 
in every moment he could spare from his 
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housekeeping. Of course, not all the stories 
were as readily snatched up as that first one; 
in fact many of them came back several 
times. But we studied them together and 
criticized and revised, until most of them 
were accepted in the end. As the checks 
came, he endorsed them over to me without 
a word, a sure proof that he realized his 
weakness and distrusted himself, and 
that he was trying to fight -a little on his 
own account. The first time he did this, 
I told my exulting soul he was worth 
saving. 

For a long time after his stories began to 
be accepted, he handled not one cent of 
money. I even ordered his tobacco and in- 
sisted upon his smoking a pipe. 

Finally, I, too, contracted the writing 
fever, and we collaborated on some stories, 
but the sparks and flashes of genius were all 
his. We bought a kodak and wrote special 
articles for papers and magazines, enclosing 
pictures. These always went like hot cakes, 
for, at that time, good kodak photos were 
rare. 

As soon as we were making enough from 
our writing to live on, I gave up teaching. 
I had never learned to like it, though. the 
position I resigned was very close to the top 
round of the ladder, with a principalship 
promised in the near future. 

And since there were too many mem- 
ories where we were, and, no matter how 
brilliant a career Jack had had, it would 
never have been forgotten that he used 
to make the beds and darn the stockings 
—and was a reformed sot, with a ques- 
tion mark after the reformed, we moved to 
another town. 

We soon bought a tiny cottage in the 
suburbs, paying for it in installments. We 
lived modestly, but we gradually were be- 
coming known to the makers of papers and 
magazines and their readers as well. “We” 
is written in small letters (or at least my 
part of it) and an humble spirit, for whatever 
it is in the stories that makes them sell 
belongs to him. 

We still live in the cottage, but it is more 
comfortable now, for we have gradually 
added all the modern “‘kinks,”’ as Jack calls 
them. Nearly all the time our garden, his 
hobby, is a mad riot of color. I see him out 


there now, working at his scarlet verbena 
bed, while Nebuchadnezzar, the Irish terrier, 
romps wildly around, worrying and killing 
all the scraps of paper and other trash 
available. 
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The Reward of It All 


Jack’s hair is getting very gray, but his 
eyes are clear and his hand perfectly 
steady; nearly always he is bubbling over 
with enthusiasm. Why is it that a man 
never grows up? I have been grown up so 
many years—though, as time is counted, I 
am still considerably on the sunny side of 
forty. In the sense of real living, I am a 
scarred veteran! 

The question naturally arises, ‘‘Has he 
never fallen from grace?” Yes, more than 
once, but, always, between times, the inter- 
vals have been longer, and the ‘“‘fall” less 
prolonged and less generally disastrous. It 
has now been four years since he touched 
liquor, and he has had ample opportunities. 
He says he has no craving for it at all. But 
—he may die in the gutter yet! 

His people long ago remembered his exist- 
ence; even hisrich brother-in-law has written 
us asking us to go to see them. Jack reads 
their letters without enthusiasm and I with 
considerable amusement. 

We pass our days in calm content and 
congenial occupation. We are writing a 
book, the “‘great book,” of course. There is 
no childish prattle in our home, which is just 
as well, as I am a great believer in heredity, 
especially in the matter of original sin. 
We hand down to our children only the bad 
that is in us—the good dies. 

Always, there is something to be helped 
and cared for and ‘comforted, either a child 
or dumb beast; sometimes, men and women. 
It seems that all of them have learned to come 
tous. I hope they will never find us wanting. 

I can even smile at the remembrance of 
that “great part” I once felt that I was 
destined to play. If only we could learn, 
early in the game, that our parts are chosen 
for us, and that the only thing that matters 
is the way weplay them! I feel certain Isaved 
a soul, certainly a body; the world is richer 
by some really good and helpful literature; 
yes, it is literature—what Jack writes! 

And now I turn from the contemplation 
of him and “Nebs” and view myself in the 
mirror across the room: the reflection is not 
pleasing: I am not very pretty; 1 would 
simply have no chance in the spot-lights 
now. My dreams are things of the long ago. 
But then, so are my vanity and arrogance 
and selfishness,-most-of it. So again it is 
just as well. 

“Was it worth while,” do you ask? Yes, 
oh, yes—if there is anything worth while. 
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received a letter, which she opened 


A FEW DAYS later, Lady Tatham 
Tt was from 


with some agitation. 
Lydia in London. 


Dear LaDy TATHAM: 

I have waited some weeks before writing to you, 
partly because, as Susy I hear has told you, I have 
been busy nursing my mother’s sister, but still 
more because my heart failed me—again and again. 

And yet I feel I ought to write, partly in justice 
to myself, partly to ask you to forgive the pain I 
fear I may have caused you. I know, for he has 
told me, that Lord Tatham never concealed from 
you all that has passed between us; and so I feel 
sure that you know what happened about a month 
ago, when we agreed that it would be wiser not to 
meet again for the present. 

I don’t exactly want to defend myself. It still 
seems to me true that in the future men and women 
will find it much more possible to be comrades and 
friends without any thought of falling in love and 
marrying, than they do now; and that it will be a 
good thing for both. And if it is true, are not some 
of us justified in making experiments now? Lord 
Tatham, I know, will have told, you I was quite 
frank from the beginning. I did not wish to marry; 
but I meant to be a very true friend. And I wanted 
to be allowed to love you both, as one loves one’s 
friends, and to share your life a little. And the 
thing I most wished was that Lord Tatham should 
marry—someone quite different from myself. 

So we agreed that we would write, and share 
each other’s feelings and thoughts as far as we 
could. And I hoped that any other idea with 
regard to me would soon pass out of Lord Tatham’s 
mind. I did—most sincerely; and I think he 
believes that I did. How good and dear he always 
was to me, how much I have learned from him. 
And yet I am afraid it was all very blind, and ill 


considered—perhaps very selfish—on my part. I 
did not understand what harm I might do—though 
I hope with all my heart, and believe, that I have 
not done anything irreparable. It is very hard for 
me to regret it, because all my life I shall be the 
richer and the wiser for having known so good a 
man; and your son ’s character has sweetened and 
ennobled whole sides of life for me forever. 

But if, in return, I have given him pain—and 
you, who love him! I was always afraid: of you, 
but I would have done anything in the world to 
serve you. Will you let me have a little word, just 
to tell me that you forgive and understand. I ask 
it with a very sore heart—full, full of gratitude to 
him and to you for all your goodness. 


Victoria was oddly affected by this 
letter. It both touched and angered her. 
She was touched by what it said, deeply 
touched; and angered by what it omitted. 
And yet how could the writer have said 
anything more—or anything else! Victoria 
admitted that her thoughts had run far 
beyond what she knew, in any true sense, 
or had any right to conjecture. . Neverthe- 
less the fact in her belief remained a fact, 
that, but for Faversham and some disas- 
trous influence he had gained over her 
almost at once, Harry would have had his 
chance with Lydia Penfold. As it was 
she had been allowing Harry to offer her. 
his most intimate thoughts and feelings, 
while she was actually falling in love with 
his inferior. This was: what enraged Vic- 
toria. Whatever Cyril Boden might say, 
it seemed, to her maternal jealousy, some- 


For those who have not read preceding chapters 


Edmund Melrose, the hated owner of Threlfall Tower, whose sole interest is the collecting of 
costly antiques, appoints as agent to his vast estates Claude Faversham, a young stranger, 
who has just inherited certain rare gems that Melrose covets: Lydia Penfold, an attractive young, 
artist, advises Faversham to accept the post. Lord Tatham, owner of Duddon Castle, strives to 
win Lydia, but she decides to demonstrate her theory that a man and woman may be “just friends.” 
Faversham’s inability to better the horrible conditions of Melrose’s tenants, and the rumor that Mel- 
rose has made him his heir, arouse hostility in the neighborhood. Melrose’s long-renounced wife and 
daughter appear at Duddon Castle seeking aid. Faversham, torn by the stress of circumstances, 
begs Lydia to keep faith in him. Jealous of Faversham, Lord Tatham again offers himself to Lydia, 
who definitely rejects him. Victoria begs Melrose to recognize his wife and daughter. He refuses, 
pronouncing Faversham his adopted son and heir. Mrs. Melrose, terrified, wishes to leave at once, 
but Felicia determines to see her father. She persuades her mother to remain. Victoria consults. 
Cyril Boden, who advises confidence in Lydia and Faversham. 
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Drawn by Lucius W. Hitchcock 
He stooped over her. She heard his voice, hoarse and broken in her ears, ‘‘ Lydia—I love you! 
44 I believe—I believe 
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Don’t let us make believe with each other! 
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46 
thing equivalent to the betrayal of a sacred 
confidence. 

Yet clearly she could not say so to 
Lydia Penfold, nor could Lydia confess it! 
She wrote as follows: 


My brEar Miss PENFOLD: 

It was very kind of you to write to me. I am 
sure you meant no harm, and I do not pretend to 
judge another person’s conduct by what I might 
myself have thought wisest or best. But I think 
we all have to learn that the deepest feelings in 
life are very sensitive and very incalculable things; 
and that the old traditions and conventions respect- 
ing them have probably much more to say for them- 
selves than we like to admit—especially in our 
youth. Men and women in middle life may have 
true and intimate friendships without any thought 
of marriage. I doubt whether this is possible for 
young people, though I know it is the fashion 
nowadays to behave as though it were. And 
especially it is difficult—or impossible—where there 
has been any thought of love on either side. For 
love is the great, unmanageable, explosive thing, 
which can not be tamed down, at a word, into 
friendship—not in youth at any rate. The attempt 
to treat it as a negligible quantity can only bring 
suffering and misunderstanding. 

But I must not preach to you like this. I am 
sure you know, now, that what I say has truth in it. 
Thank you again for the feeling that dictated your 
letter. Harry is very well and very busy. We 
hope to go to London before long, but this most 
difficult and unhappy affair of Mrs. Melrose and 
her daughter detains us. Whether we shall obtain 
justice for them in the end, I do not know. At 
present the adverse influences are very strong, and 
the indignation of all decent people seems to make 
no difference. Mr. Faversham’s position is indeed 
difficult to understand. 

Please remember me kindly to your mother and 
sister. Next year I hope we shall be able to meet 
as usual. But for the present, as you and Harry 
have agreed, it is better not. 


Victoria was extremely dissatisfied with 
this letter when she had done it. But she 
knew very well that Harry would have 
resented a single harsh word from her 
toward the misguided Lydia; and she did 
not know how better to convey the warning 
that burned on her lips with regard to 
Faversham. 

Lydia received Victoria’s letter on the 
day of her return to the cottage. Her 
mother remained in London. 

Susy welcomed her sister affectionately, 
but with the sidelong looks of the observer. 
Ever since the evening of Lady Tatham’s 
visit, when Lydia had come back with 
white face and red eyes from her walk with 
Harry Tatham, and when the following 
night had been broken for Susy by the 
sound of her sister’s weeping in the room 
next to her, it had been recognized by the 
family that the Tatham affair had ended 
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in disaster, and that Duddon was hence- 
forth closed to them. Lydia told her 
mother enough to plunge that poor lady 
into even greater wonder than before at the 
hopeless divergence of young people. today 
from the ways and customs of their grand- 
mothers; and then begged piteously that 
nothing more might be said to her. Mrs. 
Penfold cried and kissed her; and for many 
days .tears fell on the maternal knitting 
needles as the fading vision of Lydia in a 
coronet, curtsying to her sovereign, floated 
mockingly through the maternal mind. 
To Susy; Lydia was a little more explicit, 
but she showed herself so sunk in grief and 
self-abasement that Susy had not the heart 
for either probing or sarcasm. It was not 
a broken heart, but a sore conscience—a 
warm natural penitence, that she beheld. 
Lydia was not yet “splendid” and Susy 
could not make anything tragic out of her. 

Not on what appeared. And not even 
Susy’s impatience could penetrate be- 
yond the appearance. She longed to say, 
“Enough of the Tatham affair: Now let 
us come to business. How do you stand 
with Claude Faversham?” A number of 
smali indications pointed her subtly, irre- 
sistibly in that direction. But the strength 
of Lydia’s personality stood guard over her 
secret—if she had one. 

All Susy could do was to give Lydia the 
gossip of the neighborhood, which she did— 
copiously ; including the “cutting” of Faver- 
sham at the county club by Colonel Barton 
and others, Lydia said nothing. 

In the course of the evening, however, a 
letter arrived for Lydia brought by messen- 
ger from Threlfall Tower. Lydia was alone 
in the sitting room; Susy was sitting up- 
stairs. The letter ran: 





I hear you have returned today. May I come 
and see you tomorrow afternoon—late? 


To which Lydia replied in her firmest 
handwriting: 

Come by all means. I shall be here between 
five and six tomorrow. 


After which she went about with head 
erect and shining eyes, like one who has 
secretly received and accepted a challenge. 
She was going to sift this matter for herself. 
Since a hurried note reporting the latest 
news of the Mainstairs victims, which had 
reached her from Faversham on the morn- 
ing of her departure for London, she had 
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heard nothing from him; and during her 
weeks of nursing in a darkened room, she 
had sounded the dim and perilous ways of 
her own heart as best she could. 

She spent the following day in sketching 
the Helvellyn range, still radiant under its 
first snowcap. She sat warmly sheltered 
on-a southern side of a wall, within sound of 
the same stream beside which she and 
Faversham had met for the first time in 
the spring, amid the splendid light and 
color of the May sunset. 

And now it would soon be winter. The 
fell-sides were red with withered fern; their 
round or craggy tops showed white against 
a steely sky; down the withered copses by 
the stream, the north wind swept; a golden 
oak showered its dead leaf upon her. Gray 
walls, purple fells, the brown and silver of 
the stream, all the mountain detail that 
she loved—she drew it passionately into 
her soul. Nature and art—why had she 
been so faithless to them—she “the earth’s 
unwearied lover?” She was miserably, 
ironically conscious of her weakness; of the 
gap between her spring and her autumn. 

She told Susy quietly of her expected 
visitor. Susy raised her eyebrows. “I 
shall give him tea,” she said, “‘just to save 
the proprieties with Sarah.” Sarah was the 
house-parlormaid. “But then you won’t 
need to give me hints.” 


Lydia’s Enlightenment 


Susy bad departed. Lydia and Faver- 
sham sat opposite each other in the little 
drawing room. Lydia’s first impression 
on seeing him had been one of dismay. He 
looked much older; and a certain remote- 
ness, a cold and nervous manner, seemed 
to have taken the place of the responsive 
ease she remembered. It began to cost 
her an effort to remember the emotion of 
their last meeting in the Mainstairs road. 

But when they were alone together, he 
drew a long breath and leaning forward 
over the table before them, his face propped 
on his hand, he looked at her earnestly. 

“TI wonder what you have been hearing 
about me?” 

Lydia made a brave effort and told him. 
She repeated to him the gist of what Susan 
had reported the night before; putting it 
lightly—apologetically—as though state- 
ments so extravagant had only to be made 
to be disproved. His mind meanwhile was 
divided between strained attention, and 


irrepressible delight in the spectacle of 
Lydia enthroned in her mother’s chair, 
the pale golden hair rippling back from the 
broad forehead, the clear eyes beneath the 
thin dark arch of the brows so delicately 
traced on the white skin, all the play of 
gesture and expression that made up her 
beauty. Existence for him during these 
weeks of her absence had largely meant 
expectation of this moment. He had dis- 
counted all that she would probably say” 
to him; his replies were ready. 

And she no sooner paused than he began 
an eager and considered defense of him- 
self. A defense which, as he explained, 
he had inténded to make weeks before. 
He had called the very day after their 
hurried departure for London; and, having 
missed them, had then decided to wait 
till they could talk face to face. “Le 
papier est béte! I had too much to say!” 

Well, when he had said it, to what did it 
amount? He claimed the right to tell the 
whole story; and began therefore by tracing 
the steps by which he had become neces- 
sary to Melrose; by describing his astonish- 
ment when the offer of the agency was made 
to him; and the sudden rush of plans and 
hopes for the future. Then, by a swift and 
effective digression he sketched the char- 
acter of Melrose, as he had come to know it; 
the ferocity of the old man’s will; his mad 
obstinacy.in which there was always a touch 
of fantastic imagination; and those alterna- 
tions of solitude and excitement, with the 
inevitable accompanying defiance of all 
laws of health, physical and moral, which for 
years had made up his life. 

“Let us remember that he is undoubtedly 
a sick man. He will tell me nothing of 
what his doctors say to him. But I put 
two and two together. I don’t believe he 
can possibly live long. A year or two at 
most; perhaps much less. When I ac- 
cepted the agency, I confess I thought his 
physical: weakness would oblige him to put 
the whole management of the estate into 
my hands.” It has not been so. The mind, 
the will are iron, whatever the physical 
weakness may be. He conceives himself as 
a rock in the Socialist torrent, bound to 
oppose reforms and concessions and inno- 
vations just because they are asked of him 
by a revolutionary society. He reckons that 
his life will last out his resistance— his suc- 
cessful resistance—and that he will go down 
with the flag flying. So that he takes an 
insane pleasure in disappointing and thwart- 
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ing the public opinion about him. For it 
is insane—remember that! The moral 
state—the moral judgments are all ab- 
normal; the will and the brain are, so far 
as his main pursuits are concerned, still 
superb.” 

» He paused. Her gaze, half-shrinking, 
was fixed on the face so near to her; on the 
profound and resolute changes that had 
passed over the features which, when she 
first saw them, had still the flexibility of 
youth. The very curls and black hair, lying 
piled over the forehead in which there were 
already two distinct transverse lines, seemed 
to have grown harsher and stronger; and 
surely she detected in them S6me threads 
of gray. 

“This, of course, is what I discovered as 
soon as I had taken the agency. I did not 
know my man when I accepted. I began to 
know him as soon as we really came to busi- 
ness. I found him opposed to all reform— 
incapable even of decent humanity. Very 
well! Was I to throw up?” 

His eyes pierced into hers. Lydia could 
only murmur, “Go on—” 

“Suppose I had thrown up! What would 
have happened? The estate would have 
sunk, more and more lamentably, into the 
power of a certain low attorney who had 
been Melrose’s instrument in all his worse 
doings for years—and of a pair of corrupt 
clerks in the local office. Who would have 
gained? Not a soul. On the contrary, 
much would have been lost. Heaven knows 
I have been able to do little enough. But 
I have done something! I have done some- 
thing! That is what people forget.” 

He looked at her passionately, a distress 
rising in his eyes, which he could not hide. 
Was it her silence—the absence of any cheer- 
ing, approving sound from her? 

She lifted her hand, and let it drop. 

“Mainstairs!”” she said. It was just 
breathed—a cry of pain. 

“Ves—Mainstairs! I know—let us tackle 
Mainstairs. Mainstairs is a horror—a trag- 
edy. If I had-been allowed, I should have 
set the whole thing right a couple of months 
ago. I should have rehoused some of the 
people, closed some of the cottages, repaired 
others. Mr. Melrose stopped everything. 
There again—what good could I do by 
throwing up? I had plenty of humdrum 
work elsewhere that was not being interfered 
with—work that will tell in the long run. 
I left Mainstairs to Melrose; the responsi- 
bility was his, not mine. I went on with 


what I was doing. He and the police— 
thank heaven!—cleared the place.” 

“And in the clearing, Mr. Melrose, they 
say, never lifted a finger to help—did not 
even give money!” said Lydia in the same 
low, restrained voice; as she looked away 
from her guest into the fire. ‘“‘And—all the 
dead—that might have been saved!” 

His frowning distress was evident. 

“Do I not feel it as much as anyone?”’ he 
said, with emotion. ‘TI was helpless!” 

There was silence. Then Lydia turned 
sharply toward him: “Mr. Faversham! Is 
it true that Mr. Melrose has made you his 
heir?” 

He grew rather white. ‘‘ Yes—it is true.” 

“And he has refused to make any provi- 
sion for his wife and daughter?” 

“He has. And more than that’’—he 
looked at her with a defiant candor—“he 
has tried to bind me in his will to do nothing 
for them?”’ 

“And you have allowed it?” 

“T shall soon get round that,” he said, 
scornfully. “There are a thousand ways. 
Such restrictions are not worth the paper 
they are written on.” 

“And meanwhile they are living on char- 
ity? And Mr. Melrose, as you say, may 
last some years. I saw Mrs. Melrose pass 
this morning in a carriage. She looked like 
a dying woman.” 

“T have done my best,” he said, doggedly. 
“T have argued and entreated. To no 
avail!” 

“But you are taking the money—”’ the 
quiet intensity of the tone affected him 
strangely—‘‘the money that should be 
theirs; the money that has been wrung, 
partly, from this wretched estate. You are 
accepting gifts and benefits from a man you 
must loathe and despise!” 

She was trembling all over. Her eyes 
avoided his,as she sat downcast, her head 
bent under the weight of her own words. 

There was silence. But a silence that 
spoke. For what was in truth the meaning 
of this interview—of his pleading and her 
agonized, reluctant judgment? 

No ordinary acquaintance—no ordinary 
friendship could have brought it about. 
Things unspoken—feelings sprung from the 
flying seeds of love falling invisible on yield- 
ing soil and growing up a man knoweth 
not how—at once troubled and united 
them. The fear of separation had grown, 
step by step, with the sense of attraction 
and of yearning. It was because their 








hearts reached out to each other that they 
dreaded so to find some impassable gulf be- 
tween them. 

He mastered himself with difficulty. 

“That is one way of putting it. Now let 
me put it my way. I am a man who has 
had few chances in life; and, I admit it 
fully, great, unsatisfied ambitions, I may 
be the mere ne’er-do-well that Tatham and 
his mother evidently think me. But I am 
inclined to believe in myself. Most men are. 
I feel that I have never had my opportunity. 
What is this wealth that is offered me but 
an opportunity? There never was so much 
to be done with wealth, so much sheer living 
to be got out of it, as there is today. Luxury 
and self-indulgence are the mere abuse of 
wealth. Wealth means everything nowa- 
days that a man is most justified in desiring 
-—supposing he has the brains to use it. 
That dt any rate is my belief. It always 
has been my belief. Trust me! That is all 
I ask of my friends. Give me time. If 
Melrose were to die soon—immediately— 
I should be able all the quicker to put every- 
thing to rights. But if his death is delayed 
a year or two—my life indeed will be a dog’s 
life,” he spoke with sudden emotion, “but 
the people on the estate will not be the worse 
but the better for my being there; and in 
the end the power will come to me and I shall 
use it. So long as Melrose lives, his wife 
and daughter can get nothing out of him, 
whether I am there or not. His obstinacy 
is immovable, as Lady Tatham has found, 
and when he dies their interests will be safe 
with me.” 

Lydia had grown very pale. The man 
before her seemed to be Faversham, yet 
not Faversham. Some other personality, 
compounded of all those ugly, sophistic 
things that lurk in every human character, 
seemed to be wrestling with, obscuring the 
real man. 

‘And the years till this stage comes to an 
end?” she asked him. “When, every 
day, you have to do what you feel to be 
wrong? To obey, to be at the beck and 
call of such a man as Mr. Melrose?—hate- 
ful—cruel—tyrannical— When, you must 
silence all that is generous and noble—” 

Her voice failed her. 

Faversham’s lips tightened. They re- 
mained looking at each other. Then Fa- 
versham rose suddenly. He stooped over 
her. She heard his voice, hoarse and broken 
in her ears, “‘Lydia—I love you! I love you 
—with. all my heart!—and all my strength! 
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Don’t, for God’s sake, let us make believe 
with each other! And—I believe—‘‘he 
added, after a moment, in a lower tone—“‘I 
believe —that you love me!” 

His attitude, his manner were masterful 
—violent. She trembled under it. He 
tried to take her hand. 

“Speak to me!” he said, peremptorily. 
“Oh, my darling—speak to me! I only 
ask you to trust to me—to be guided by me.” 

She withdrew her hand. He could see 
her heart fluttering under the soft curves 
of the breast. 

“T can’t!—I can’t!—” 

The words were said with anguish. She 
covered her face with her hands. 

“Because I won’t do what you wish? 
What is it you wish?” 

He was very white. 
the deciding moment. 

She looked up, recovering self-control, 
her heart rushing to her lips. 

“Give it up!” she said, stretching out her 
hands to him, her head thrown back, all 
her delicate beauty one prayer. “Don’t 
touch this money! It is stained—it is cor- 
rupt. You-lose your honor in taking it, 
and honor—is life. What does money 
matter? The great things that make one 
happy have nothing to do with money. 
They can be had for so little! And if one 
loses them—honor and self-respect and 
a clear conscience—how can money make 
up! If I were to marry you and we had 
to live on Mr. Melrose’s money, everything 
in life would be poisoned for me. I should 
always see the faces of those dead people 
whom I loved. I should hear their voices— 
accusing. We should be in slavery—slav- 
ery to a bad man—and our souls would 
die—”’ 

Her voice dropped drowned in the passion 
of its own entreaty. 

Faversham pressed her hands, released 
them, and slowly straightened himself to 
his full height as he stood beside her on the 
hearthrug. A vision rose and spread through 
his mind. In place of the little sitting- 
room, the modest home of refined women 
living on a slender income, he saw the great 
gallery at Threlfall with its wonderful con- 
tents, and the series of rooms he had now 
examined and set in order; the price- 
less collections, fans, snuff-boxes, watches, 
“‘cadeaux du roi,” from the Louis Quatorze 
and Louis Quinze periods, now being ar- 
ranged in the refurnished drawing-room; 
the oval room upstairs with its marvelous 


They had come to 
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show of Tanagra figures, and small Greek 
or Graeco-Roman sculpture, second in im- 
portance only to one of the most famous 
rooms of the British Museum; the Flem- 
ish tapestries he was now hanging in the 
upper gallery,—things unrivaled, outside 
the great national collection of Europe, for 
brilliance and historic charm. Vividly, 
impressively the great house presented 
itself to him in memory, in all its recovered 


grace and splendor—a treasury of art des- . 


tined to be a place of pilgrimage for all who 
adore that lovely record of itself in things 
subtle and exquisite which the human spirit 
has written on time. Often lately he had 
wrung permission from Melrose to take an 
English or foreign visitor through some of 
the rooms. He had watched their enthu- 
siasm and their ardor. And mingled with 
the experience, there had been the intoxi- 
cating sense that everything in the house— 
the collections made by an unrivaled ex- 
pert for over thirty years—was potentially 
his, Claude Faversham’s; would all some 
day come into his hands, the hands of a man, 
specially prepared by education and early 
circumstance to enjoy, to appreciate— 
And the estate. As in a map, he saw its 
green spreading acres, its multitude of 
farms, its possessions of all kinds, spoiled and 
neglected by one man’s caprice, but easily 
to be restored by the prudent care of his 
successor. He realized himself in the fu- 
ture as its owner; his inevitable place there- 
by in society; the politics, the affairs of the 
North; all the power, the prestige that 
must come with the property, and with the 


great fortune behind the property drawn 


from quite other sources of wealth, how 
great he was only now, as he became more 
intimately acquainted with Melrose’s affairs, 
beginning to know. 

- A great sigh shook him—a sigh of de- 
cision. What he had been listening to had 
been the quixotism of a tender. heart, igno- 
rant of life and affairs and all the wider pos- 
sibilities open to man’s will. He could not 
yield. In time, she must be the one to 
yield. And she would yield. Let him 
wait and be patient. There were many 
ways in which to propitiate, to work upon 
her. 

He looked down upon her gravely, his 
dark pointed face quivering a little. In- 
stinctively she drew back. Her expression 
changed. 


“T can’t do that,” his voice was low and 


firm. “TI feel the call tome. And, after all, 


Melrose had claims on me. To me, per- 
sonally, his generosity has been incredible. 
He is old—and ill. I must stay by him.” 

Her mind cried out, “‘ Yes!—but on your 
own terms, not his!” 

But she did not say it. Her pride came 
to her aid. She sprang up, a glittering an- 
imation flashing back into her face, effacing 
its softness, its tenderness. 

“IT understand— I quite understand. 
Thank you for being so plain and bearing 
with my—strange ideas. Now—I don’t 
think we can be of any further use to each 
other; though—” she clasped her hands in- 
voluntarily—‘“I shall always hope and 
pray—” 

She did not finish. He broke into a cry. 

“Lydia !—you send me away?” 

“T don’t accept your conditions—nor 
you mine. There is no more to be said.” 

He looked at her somberly, remorse strug- 
gling with his will. But also anger, the 
anger of a naturally arrogant tempera- 
ment that he should find her so resistant — 

“Tf you loved me—-!” 

““Ah—no—”’ she shook her head fiercely, 
the bright tears in her eyes, “don’t let’s 
talk of love! That has nothing to do 
with it.” 

She turned and took up a piece of em- 
broidery lying on the table near. He ac- 
cepted the indication, and looked around 
for his hat. But still he lingered. 

“Ts there nothing ! could say that would 
alter your mind?”’ 

“T’m afraid—nothing.”’ 

She gave him her hand. He scarcely 
dared to press it; she had become suddenly 
so strong, so hostile. Her light beauty 
had turned as it were to fire; one saw the 
flame of her spirit. 

A tumult of thoughts and regrets rushed 
through him. But things inexorable held 
him. With a long lingering look at her, he 
turned and went. 

A little later, Susy, entering timidly, found 
Lydia -sitting alone in a room that was 
nearly dark. Some instinct guided her. 
She came in, took a stool beside her sister, 
and leaned her head against Lydia’s knee. 
Lydia said nothing, but their hands joined, 
and for long they sat in the firelight, the 
only sounds—Lydia’s stifled sobbing and 
the soft crackling of a dying flame. 


The next chapter of ‘‘The Mating of Lydia’’ will appear in the August issue 
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ment is based, and for which Adam 

Smith, who lived in the eighteenth 
century, is largely responsible, is the nat- 
ural principle of the survival of the fittest: 
as little government as possible, as little 
interference as possible with the operations 
of the individual—who is thus given the 
freest range for his abilities—the opportunity 
to acquire all the wealth he can, even though 
this may operate somewhat to the discom- 
fort of his neighbors and his countrymen. 

True advocates of this, which may be 
called the common-sense view of life, would 
declare that those who do not rise under 
such a system are not worthy to rise, that 
equality is but a dream. And they would 
maintain, in spite of some modern statistics 
and economic arguments, that equality of 
opportunity exists to-day as fruly as it did 
in the first years of the republic. 

I am given the liberty of treating this 
subject in any way I choose. And if my 
confidence in the advocates of the theory of 
Adam Smith were wholly unshaken, I might 
go over a list of familiar instances as follows: 


Ce principle on which our govern- 


How Adam Smith (Worldly Wisdom) 
Would Solve the Problems of Young 
Persons Contemplating Matrimony 


1. Case in which the young man’s income 
is small, and the girl without means. 
Answer—Don't marry until the young man 
is well off. 

2. In which the girl is rich or well-to-do. 
Answer—Marry. ; 

3. Where the young man is rich or well-to- 
do and the girl without means or social 
position. Answer—Don’t marry. anyone 
lacking in social position. 

4. Where both are in very moderate 
circumstances, and the girl is a wage-earner 





.and fond of the small luxuries which her 


earnings will buy. Amnswer—Don’t marry 
that kind of a girl under any circumstances. 
She will be fond of larger luxuries, and swamp 
you. 

5. When a parent or parents are to be 
supported and must live with the couple. 
Answer—Don’t support anyone whom you do 
not have to. 

6. When the bride must give up a lucra- 
tive profession in order to marry. Answer 
—Don’t under any circumstances give up 
anything lucrative. 

7. When both parties are very young. 
Answer—Be guided by worldly wisdom. 

8. When the man is considerably older 
than the girl. Amnswer—Marry him if he be 
rich. 

9g. When the woman is older than the 
man. Answer—Marry her if she be rich. 

10. When ‘‘romantic love,” the so-called 
passion of love, is absent and the attach- 
ment is mutual esteem. Answer—Mutual 
esteem should always be based on a substantial 
bank-account. ‘ 

Every young man and woman should 
know, if they have been “‘sensibly”’ brought 
up, or if they have acquired wisdom from a 
contemplation of those who have “got on” 
in life, that married happiness consists in 
being somewhat better off than one’s 
neighbors; in having fewer children, fewer 
cares and responsibilities and more money, 
more luxuries and automobiles. Our very 
churches, although they stand supposedly 
for another scheme of existence, have not up 
to the present seriously combated the 
Adam Smith, survival-of-the-fittest, busi- 
ness theory of life, although signs are not 
lacking to-day that in many instances they 
are beginning to do so. Hitherto it has 
been sufficient for their members to profess 
belief in the churches’ scheme of existence. 
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Life itself was a different and altogether 
practical matter. And to carry Christian- 
ity into business, into government, into the 
affairs and relationships of men, would be 
suicidal indeed! It would result in wide- 
spread insolvency and anarchy. 


I am far from wishing to condemn the 
churches. I believe in the church, that she 
has had a great past and will have a far 
greater future. And she is affected, neces- 
sarily, by the infirmities of every age. 
Truth is progressive, and unrolls slowly. Is 
matrimony the holy and unselfish state 
which the church teaches? Undoubtedly 
it should be. But the question arises, What 
has been the logical, cumulative effect of the 
political and economic philosophy of indi- 
vidualism and selfishness upon the Chris- 
tian religion? And, through the Christian 
religion, upon matrimony? 

If the union of man and woman in wed- 
lock be an affair of the spirit, then Mr. 
Smith’s influence on it has unquestionably 
been bad—disintegrating. The theory is 
that marriage is based on unselfishness, and 
unselfishness is wholly spiritual. We are 
all, we know, strange mixtures of good and 
evil, of unselfishness and selfishness; cap- 
able of fine relationships on one side and ex- 
ecrable ones on another. Yet in what, on 
the whole, is the union of a man and woman 
imbued with Mr. Smith’s philosophy of life 
likely to result? Which sanction is likely 
to prevail with them, the sanction of the 
church, or the sanction of Mr. Smith? 
Both cannot prevail, although the church 
has apparently gone on this supposition. 
If Mr. Smith prevail, the declarations of the 
church inevitably are degraded into uncon- 
scious superstitions. We go to church to 
be married, to baptize our children, perhaps, 
if we have any. But the man behind our 
motives in life is Mr. Smith. And when 
we seek to marry our daughters (in church) 
it is generally to a young man of whom 
the advocates of Mr. Smith’s philosophy, 
would thoroughly approve. How much is 
Mr. Smith to blame for the multitude 
of unhappy marriages, of free and easy 
divorces in our civilization to-day? 


The Course of a Typical Couple 


Let us here take a specific and not un- 
common case—although a somewhat pro- 
nounced one—giving the majority of our 
American youth the credit of not being too 


calculating. A hard-working, ambitious 
young man, who has become more than self- 
supporting, falls in love; the young woman 
responds. And just what elements enter 


‘into the primal attraction of man and 


woman in this case are not analyzed out by 
its victims. The young woman, perhaps, 
has discerned in her prospective husband 
qualities through which he is likely to get 
ahead, and give her certain things which she 


has more or less—in looking forward to. 


matrimony—desired. She has, for several 
years, looked forward to matrimony, al- 
though with the vaguest of notions as to 
what matrimony really is or should be. She 
has not been taught this in the school or in 
the home. If she be much given to reflec- 
tion and deduction, which is not likely, her 
idea. of the wedded state as gained from 
observation. in her own home is probably 
that of a sufficiently humdrum existence, 
with more or less friction between the differ- 
ent members of her family. Yet it is, on 
the whole, by no means an unhappy family. 

But her own married life, somehow, is 
going to be different. By “different” she 
unconsciously means more romantic, more 
brilliant. Her powers of observation have 
carried her far afield, and she has not read 
the society columns of the newspapers nor 
attended matinées without forming some 
resolutions for her own future. The under- 
lying determination to “better herself” is 
always present. 

Nevertheless, in this stage, she cannot 
imagine such a thing as a serious falling out 
with her prospective husband. And in 
spite of the fact that the two are thrown 
together constantly, in reality each knows 
practically nothing of the essentials of the 
character of the other. Each puts a best 
foot forward, and the girl wears her most 
attractive costumes for their meetings. 
Each sees the outside of the other, and 
marries the outside. The man is convinced 
that she will adorn his household, and 
takes pride in showing her in public. And 
he anticipates in marriage certain creature 
comforts he has lacked as a_ bachelor. 
Both are pleasantly and somewhat wonder- 
ingly aware of an odd feeling of ennoble- 
ment. The man has abandoned certain 
habits—not necessarily vicious ones; and 
the girl is mysteriously lifted above the 
plane of her former existence. 

Let us add to this the extreme probability 
that both have but the slightest conception 
of the essentials of religion, only a hazy 
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notion that matrimony is supposed to have 
something to do with religion. They in- 
tend, of course, to be married by a clergy- 
man—any other proceeding would be un- 
heard of; the weight of tradition is over- 
whelming here. But the young man has 
long ago ceased going to church, and has 
never thought of religion as a factor in every- 
day life. It may be that both, as they 
stand before the altar, are momentarily 
struck by the solemnity of the proceeding, 
sobered by the vows they unhesitatingly 
make to love until death do them part. 
It does not strike either of them that affec- 
tions may be beyond the control of the will, 
and in any event are as easy as thin porce- 
lain to destroy. Nor does it occur to them, 
moreover, that the attitude which each is to 
take toward life, and the future relation- 
ships and conduct of each, will inevitably 
react on this fragile thing called matrimony. 

After a certain period, revelations begin. 
The glamour wears away toreality. In the 
new relationship, an unexpected strain is 
put on the characters of both; unlooked-for 
sacrifices are demanded. The spiritual ele- 
ment at which they formerly wondered 
evaporates as mysteriously as it came, and 
neither connects its disappearance with the 
standards, with the view-point toward life 
ingrained in both as a result of training and 
environment. Habits, personal traits hith- 
erto covered up, become patent, and disillu- 
sionment creeps in. And it is most fre- 
quently in little things that tragedy is fore- 
shadowed. 

It is more than probable that the young 
woman’s training as a housekeeper has been 
neglected. And while her parlor may be 
neat, she herself may be untidy when there 
is none but her husband to see. The man 
wakes up one day to discover that he has 
married a person entirely different from 
the one whom he pictured before the 
wedding. 


A Social Campaign 


The woman’s ambitions are social, the 
man’s financial. A powerful source of con- 
flict, especially since the woman wishes to go 
faster than the man. The Robinsons have 
a better house, and entertain more; the 
Joneses own an automobile. And there is 
always before the woman’s eye the spectacle 
of what is called Society, in another part of 
town; Society, which apparently lives for 
pleasure alone, and has its opera-boxes; its 


clubs, town and country; its yachts and 
limousines; its formal dinners and balls at 
the big hotels. She gets to know, by sight, 
certain members of this delectable circle at 
the restaurants and theatres. Two dollars 
and a half for good seats at the play, fifteen 
dollars for a lunch or a dinner! And what 
for clothes to wear on such occasions? 
Hospitalities must be returned, and a 
woman can’t be expected to mope all day 
long in a little flat or a tiny house. She must 
be doing something! 

Thus, if the husband be clever—which 
means that he has the ability to make 
money; if he be indulgent, unable to with- 
stand the protests and the tears, the cam- 
paign begins shortly after the first disillu- 
sionments of marriage. One must get to 
know the proper people, to do the proper 
thing, to dress the right way. And pres- 
ently it becomes necessary to move into a 
better house in a more fashionable neigh- 
borhood. 

I have not touched upon the husband as 
yet, nor upon the more or less just grievances 
of the wife. He goes through a period of be- 
wilderment, perhaps of financial strain. If 
he does not succumb, if he be equal to the 
occasion, he may indulge in certain business 
practices over which he might, in other 
circumstances, have hesitated. But, after 
all, when he is not impatient with his wife, 
he is often apt to be proud of her. He 
hears the same story from other men, and 
he comes to regard her ambitions as natural, 
or at least as characteristic of her sex. 

Then there is the question of children. 
If the husband be a normal man, he has 
never imagined marriage without children. 
It is borne in upon him, gradually, that his 
wife doesn’t want children—or at least 
many children. And in this respect, too, 
she resembles her contemporaries. The 
time arrives when she points out, very 
cleverly and cajolingly, that many children 
are a hindrance to “progress.” They mean 
fewer dinners at restaurants, fewer theatre 
parties—no automobiles. And perchance 
not only delay, but the total renunciation 
of the cherished goal; a settling down, dur- 
ing the best years of life, to an uneventful 
existence. 

Perhaps the husband is brought to admit 
that there is some sense in this. He is 
launched, by this time, in a feverish busi- 
ness career—if she hasn’t swamped him. 
Without analyzing his feelings for his wife 
at this period, he is apt to have a certain 
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respect for her qualities as a tactician. 
And he finds that he comes socially into 
touch with men who help him in a business 
way, men whom he otherwise would not 
have met. Perhaps, ingeniously, she has 
supplied him with this argument. He looks 
upon her in a new light; with an apprais- 
-ing, business eye. Many modern unions 
are not properly marriages at all, but busi- 
ness partnerships! 

So far, the woman has been made out the 
chief culprit. But in what scale shall the 
blame be weighed, and the proper share al- 
lotted to each? Naturally, in the early 
stages of their marriage, the wife has begun 
to comprehend that the husband puts busi- 
ness first, and matrimony second. Here is 
a paradox. She wishes to be rich, she has 
been steeped from youth with what may be 
called the “American ambition”—and yet 
she is a woman; a woman in a more or less 
plastic state—a young woman in love. 

And, so far, love is the dearest thing in 
the world to her. It is probable, that, if 
she had to choose, at this stage of her life, 
between love and riches, she would choose 
love. But the choice is not forced upon 
her. And, though she still puts love first, 
wealth comes as a rival that is to be reck- 
oned with. She finds it less and less diffi- 
cult to accept her husband’s attitude 
towards his business and their married life. 


Her point of view has not changed; but | 


she is more used to his. 
The Husband Drifts Away 


By degrees, the husband grows more and 
more absorbed in his affairs; he tells her lit- 


tle or nothing about them. He goes off: 


early in the morning, and often does not re- 
turn until late in the evening. His business 
takes the best of him. He doesn’t realize 
this. Very few ever realize it. When he 
most nearly does, he tells himself that this 
won’t keep on very much longer, he’ll put 
in a few more years this way, then spend 
less time in the office, and more time in his 
home. He really believes this; but, though 
he never gets tired of calling the prospect 
his, he never cuts down his hours, or, if he 
does, spends no more time than before at 
home. He comes home tired, sometimes 
cross and complaining. If by chance he 


spends an evening at home, he reads the 
newspapers and goes to bed. He, too, 


craves amusement, and finds it most ac- 
But 


ceptable in the form of vaudevilles. 
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the chances are not small that he may seek 
it elsewhere. 

From the point of view of the civilization 
of Adam Smith, however; from the point of 
view of friends and acquaintances, the mar- 
riage has been a “‘success.’’ Our couple is 
envied. And they have held together. The 
children, if there are any, are at least not 
numerous, and are presently absent most 
of the year at expensive schools, absorbing 
for themselves the proper views of life, 
being prepared for careers .. . 

Our couple, however, would indignantly 
resent the accusation that they were mate- 
rialists—especially the woman. She would 
tell you that she has by no means neglected 
the ethical side of life. She has her charity 
boards and discussion clubs; and she has 
achieved, by degrees, a glib knowledge of 
modern literature. The husband has be- 
come a “‘public-spirited citizen,” donating 
respectable sums to worthy causes; perhaps 
he has acquired an art gallery. For the 
children’s sake, they are definitely con- 
nected with a church, and are not ungener- 
ous to that institution. 

Then why, as middle age creeps on, this 
sense of the emptiness of life that steals over 
them? They are among the chosen few 
who have accomplished their ends, and yet 
they are not happy; far from it. Bible 
verses, which they learned in childhood, 
affirmed that riches don’t bring happiness. 
They may even have been taught the infal- 
libility of the Bible, and yet they have 
always chosen to regard these words— 
which they now hear occasionaily in church 
—as chimerical, or at least as a gross exag- 
geration. It is possible, as the years pass, 
that a faint perception of having gone 
astray, of having chosen the wrong path 
without a discernment of what the right one 
should have been, comes over them. Can 
there be, after all, such things as moral 
laws? And are these as hard and fast in 
their operations as material laws? In spite 
of religious training, both members of this 
couple have deliberately adopted a course in 
life which the Master deliberately con- 
demned. 


Not a Christian Marriage 


The only logical conclusion is that such 
so-called Christianity is a profession, not a 
belief. For belief invariably leads to action: 
true Christian belief must operate toward 
making a success of matrimony. If I were 








asked, therefore, to state what in my opin- 
ion leads to so many unsuccessful marriages 
to-day, I should reply that it is the disap- 
pearance of religious sanction, the lack of the 
Christian view-point upon life. 

This, it may be asserted, istrite. Soit is, 
unless we definitely grasp the truth that 
Christianity is a manner of leading life. 
The life of Christ was not given us in 
order that we might merely temper our 
Adam Smith existences with charities, with 
kindly deeds which do not interfere in the 
main with our worldly success and advance- 
ment. We have actually to make the choice 
between Christ and Adam Smith, and stick 
to one or.the other. The answer comes 
again that Christianity is impractical. 
Is it? 

How does it happen, then, that certain 
strange phenomena are making themselves 
felt in this twentieth century: strivings of 
the consciences of whole nations; examples 
of men and women (many of whom are not 
professedly Christians) actually advocating 
and putting into practice, in their own 
lives, the teaching of Jesus Christ? These 
things make us wonder if that teaching be 
so impractical after all; whether the motive 
underlying it may not gradually take the 
place, in civilization, of the motive of the 
acquisition of property, luxury, and mate- 
rial power; compel us to give thought to 
the question’, as to which leads to the truer 
happiness—to oppress man or to serve 
man? And which is the finer career— 
that of a Tweed unconvicted, unscrupulous 
master of men and millions, or that of a 
Pasteur? 

Was it for nothing, although out of his 
own experience, that St. Paul made the dis- 
tinction between the natural existence and 
the spiritual existence? Those, who seek 
to lead the Christian life, both win and 
lose their conflicts. But those, who fight, 
who gain and develop thereby, are the 
men and women who recognize the supreme 
reality of the inner existence of which 
Goethe wrote, and which has been called 
the Kingdom of Heaven. They are the 
reborn. Their attitude toward life has 
been, so to speak, chemically changed. And, 
despite an hitherto fatalistic science, mod- 
ern psychology itself is proclaiming the 
truth of the central doctrine of Christianity, 
which is regeneration. To be “reborn” 


means, briefly, to find, by some means, the 
secret of our individual existence, to dis- 
cover the work we were intended to do for 
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the service of humanity. And modern edu- 
cation will undoubtedly have for its end the 
guiding of the individual to this all-impor- 
tant discovery. : 

What has this to do with marriage? 
Everything. Marriage, by persons who are 
not reborn, whose attitude toward life is 
material, is mot marriage in the Christian 
sense. Whether performed by the church 
or not, it is merely a Jegal union. Its trials, 
like other experiences in life, may lead the 
man or woman, or perhaps both, to rebirth. 
I am inclined to go so far as to declare that, 
in a marriage between two persons who are 
reborn, divorce is not to be thought of. 
Divorce laws, and all other laws made by 
man—as St. Paul truly affirmed—are for 
the natural, not for the spiritual, man. In 
other words, for the protection of society 
from those living in the flesh. Society 
needs no protection from the spiritual. 
Jails and gibbets are for the natural man, 
lest he prey beyond the wide limits set by a 
government, the theory of which is based on 
the philosophy of the survival of the fittest 
in business. Divorce, for those living in the 
flesh, is not to be distinguished from the 
other acts in their code of life. It makes no 
practical difference, except to society, 
whether a particular man and woman in this 
state be divorced or married. It is a matter 
for society to settle. 


The Material Attitude Toward Life 


In the more or less typical modern mar- 
riage I have sketched, that which caused its 
unhappiness was the material attitude of the 
man and woman toward life. For marriage 
is spiritual, or it is nothing. ‘Fhe very 
standards of each of the contracting persons 
thrust them apart. Neither looked upon 
life as service, but as acquisition; nor as an 
effort to achieve spiritual peace, but mate- 
rial pleasure; nor as the assumption of a 
responsibility for their fellow creatures. 
Neither was convinced that real existence 
consists in individual development through 
such a process. And marriage is the su- 
preme responsibility—the most sacred 
undertaking of all. If the husband had © 
expended on it half the energy he used in 
getting wealth and power, or the wife the 
exertion and forethought she wasted in ac- 
quiring clothes and social position, neither 
would know the restlessness, the sense of _ 
futility, the emptiness and unhappiness 
which they experience to-day. 











ERE is no 

need to de- 

scribe in de- 
tail the heroine of 
this tale, because 
she represented a 
type familiar to all readers of the conven- 
tional New-England-village dialect story. 
She was for a long time the sole inhabitant 
of Hillsboro’, who came up to the expecta- 
tions of our visiting friends from the city, 
on thelookout for Mary Wilkins characters. 
We always used to take such people directly 
to see Cousin Tryphena, as dwellers in an 
Italian city always take their foreign friends 
to see their one bit of ruined city wall or 
the heap of stones which was once an In- 
quisitorial torture chamber, never to see the 
new water-works or the modern, sanitary 
hospital. 

On the way to the other end of the street, 
where Cousin Tryphena’s tiny, two-roomed 
house stood, we always laid bare the secrets 
of her somnolent, respectable, unprofitable 
life; we always informed our visitors that 
she lived and kept up a social position on 
two hundred and fifteen dollars a year, and 
that she had never been further from home 
than to the next village. We always drew 
attention to her one treasure, the fine 
Sheraton side-board that had belonged to 
her great-grandfather, old Priest Perkins; 
and, when we walked away from the 
orderly and empty house, we were sure 
that our friends from the city would always 
exclaim with great insight into character, 
“What a charmingly picturesque life! 
Isn’t she perfectly delicious!” 

Next door to Cousin Tryphena’s minute, 
snow-white house, is a forlorn old building, 
one of the few places for rent in our village, 
where nearly everyone owns his own shelter. 
It stood desolately idle for some time, 
tumbling to pieces almost. visibly, until, one 
day, two years ago, a burly, white-bearded 
tramp stopped in front of it, laid down his 
stick and bundle, and went to inquire at 
the neighbor’s if the place were for rent, 
then moved in with his stick and bundle 
and sent away for the rest of his belong- 
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Perhaps YOU have as little notion, as did the 
charmingly picturesque woman in this story, of what 
exists in the world. And possibly YOU would 
be inclined, on seeing things for yourself, to say 
what she did. Read the story and think it over 






ings, that is to say 
an outfit for cob- 
bling shoes. He cut 
a big wooden boot 
out of the side of an 
empty box, painted 
it black with axle-grease and soot, hung it 
up over the door, and announced himself as 
ready to do all the cobbling and _ harness- 
repairing he could get ... and a fine 
workman he showed himself to be. 

We were all rather glad to have this odd 
new member of our community settle down 
among us... all, that is, except Cousin 
Tryphena, who was sure, for months after- 
ward, that he would cut her throat some 
night, and steal away her Sheraton side- 
board. It was an open secret that Putnam, 
the antique-furniture dealer, in Troy, had 
offered her two hundred and fifty dollars 
for it. The other women of the village, how- 
ever, not living alone in such dangerous 
proximity to the formidable stranger, felt 
reassured by his long, white beard, and by 
his great liking for little children. 

Although, from his name, as from his 
strong accent, it was evident that old Jom- 
batiste belonged, by birth, to our French- 
Canadian colony, he never associated him- 
self with that easy-going, devoutly Catholic, 
law-abiding, and rather unlettered group 
of our citizens. He allied himself with 
quite another class, making no secret of the 
fact that he was an out-and-out Socialist, 
Anti-clerical, Syndicalist, Anarchist, Nihil- 
ist. . . . We in Hillsboro’ are not acute 
in distinguishing between the different 
shades of radicalism, and never had been 
able exactly to place him, except that, 
beside his smashing, loudly-voiced theories, 
young Arthur Robbins’ Progressivism sound- 
ed like old Martin Pelham’s continued 
jubilation over the Hayes campaign. 

The central article of Jombatiste’s pas- 
sionately-held creed seemed to be that every- 
thing was exactly wrong, and that, while 
the Socialist party was not nearly sweeping 
enough in its ideas, it was, as yet, the best 
means for accomplishing the inevitable, 
righteous overturning of society. Accord- 
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ingly, he worked incessantly, not only at 
his cobbling, but at any odd job he could 
find to do, lived the life of an anchorite, 
went in rags, ate mainly crackers and milk, 
and sent every penny he could save to the 
Socialist Headquarters. We knew about 
this, not only through his own trumpeting 
of the program of his life, but because Phil 
Latimer, the postmaster, was cousin to us 
all and often told us about the money-orders, 
so large that they must have represented 
almost all the earnings of the fanatical old 
shoemaker. 

And yet he was never willing to join in any 
of our charitable enterprises, although his 
ardent old heart was evidently as tender 
as it was hot. Nothing threw him into 
such bellowing fury as cruelty. He became 
the terror of all our boys, who trapped rab- 
bits, and, indeed, by the sole influence of 
his whirlwind descents upon them, and his 
highly illegal destruction of their traps, he 
practically made that boyish pastime a 
thing of the past in Hillsboro’. Somehow, 
though the boys talked mightily about how 
they’d have the law of dirty, ‘hot-tem- 
pered, old Jombatiste, nobody cared really 
to face him. 

He had on tap a stream of red-hot vitu- 
peration astonishingly varied for a man of 
his evident lack of early education. Per- 
haps it came from his incessant reading and 
absorption of Socialist and incendiary lit- 
erature. ; 

He took two Socialist newspapers, and 
nobody knows how many queer little in- 
flammatory magazines from which he read 
aloud selections to anyone who did not run 
away. 

Naturally enough, from his point of view, 
he began with his neighbor, fastidious 
Cousin Tryphena. 

What Cousin Tryphena did not know 
about the way the world outside of Hills- 
boro’ was run, would have made a complete 
treatise on modern civilization. She never 
took a newspaper, only borrowing, once in 
a while, the local sheet to read the news- 
items from Hillsboro’ Center where she had 
some distant cousins; and, though she 
occasionally looked at one of the illustrated 
magazines, it was only at the pictures. 

It is therefore plain that old Jombatiste 
could not have found a worse listener for 
his bellowed statements that ninety per 
cent. of the money of this country was in the 
hands of two per cent. of the population; 
that the franchise was a farce because the 


government was controlled by a Wall Street 


. Clique; and that any man, who could not 


earn a good living for his family, had a moral 
right to shoot a millionaire. For the most 
part, Cousin Tryphena, counted her tatting 
stitches and paid not the least attention to 
her malcontent neighbor. When she did 
listen, she did not believe a word he said. 
She had lived in Hillsboro’ for fifty-five 
years and she knew what made people poor. 
It was shiftlessness. There was always 
plenty of work to be had at the brush-back 
factory for any man who had the sense and 
backbone to keep at it. If they would stop 
work in deer-week to go hunting, or go on a 
spree, Town-meeting day, or run away to 
fish, she’d like to know what business they 
had blaming millionaires because they lost 
their jobs. She did not expound her opin- 
ions of these points to Jombatiste because, 
in the first place, she despised him for a 
dirty Canuck, and, secondly, because opin- 
ions seemed shadowy and unsubstantial 
things toher. The important matters were 
to make your starch clear and not to be late 
to church. 

Itis proverbial that people, who are mostly 
silent, often keep for some time a reputa- 
tion for more wisdom than is theirs. Cousin 
Tryphena unconsciously profited in the 
estimation of her neighbor by this fact of 
psychology. Old Jombatiste had thundered 
his per cents. of the distribution of capital, 
for many months before he discovered that 
he was on the wrong track. 

Then, one winter day, as Cousin Try- 
phena was hanging out her washing, he ran 
over to her, waving his favorite magazine. 
He read her a paragraph from it, striking 
the paper occasionally for emphasis with 
his horny, blackened, shoe-maker’s hand, 
and following her as she moved along the 
clothes-lines. . . . 

“And it is thus definitely proved,” he 
shouted in conclusion, “that Senator Bur- 
lingame was in the pay of J. D. Darby, when 
he held up the Rouse Workingman’s Bill in 
the Senate Committee. . . .”” He stopped 
and glared triumphantly at his neighbor. 
A rare impulse of perversity rose in Cousin 
Tryphena’s unawakened heart. She took 
a clothes-pin out of her mouth and asked 
with some exasperation, ‘“‘ Well, what of it!” 
a comment on his information which sent 
the old man reeling back as though she had 
struck him. 

In the conversation which followed, old 
Jombatiste, exploring at last Cousin Try- 
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phena’s mind, leaned giddily over the abyss 


of her ignorance of political economy and. 


sociology, dropping one exploring plummet 
after another into its depths, only to find 
them fathomless.. He went shakily back to 
his own house, silenced, for once. 


Hearing the Call 


But, although for the first time he neg- 
lected work to do it, he returned to the 
attack the next day with a new weapon. 
He made no more remarks about industrial 
slavery, nor did he begin, as was his wont, 
with the solemnly enunciated axiom, “Wealth 
comes from labor alone!”” He laid down, on 
the Sheraton side-board, an armful of his 
little magazines, and settled himself in a 
chair, observing with a new comprehension 
how instinctively Cousin Tryphena reached 
for her tatting as he began to read aloud. 
He read the story of a man, who was burned 
to death in molten steel, because his em- 
ployers did not: install a rather expensive 
safety device, and who left a young widow 
and three children. These tried to earn 
their livings by making artificial flowers. 
They could earn, all of them working to- 
gether, three cents an hour. When the last 
dollar of the dead father’s savings was used 
up, and there was talk of separating the 
family so that the children could be put 
in an asylum, the mother drowned the three 
little ones and herself after them. Cousin 
Tryphena dropped her tatting, her country- 
bred mind reeling. . . . “ Didn’t she have 
any folks to help her out?” 

Jombatiste explained that she came from 
East Poland so that her folks, if indeed she 
had any, were too far away to be of use. He 
‘ struck one fist inside his palm with a fierce 
gesture, such as he used when he caught 
a boy trapping, and cried, “. . . and that 
in a country that produces three times the 
food it consumes.” For the first time, a 
statistical statement awoke an echo in 
Cousin Tryphena’s atrophied brain. 

Old Jombatiste read on, this time about 
a girl of seventeen, left by her parents’ death 
in charge of a small brother. She had been 
paid twenty cents for making crochetted 
lace which sold for a dollar and a half. By 
working twelve hours a day, she had been 
able to make forty-seven cents. Seeing her 
little brother grow pale from lack of food, 
she had, in desperation, taken the first, the 
awfully decisive first step downward, and 
had almost at once thereafter vanished, 
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drawn down by the maelstrom of vice. 
The little brother, wild with grief*over his 
sister’s disappearance, had been taken to an 
orphan asylum where he had since twice 
tried to commit suicide. 

Cousin Tryphena sat rigid, her tatting 
fallen to the floor, her breath coming with 
difficulty. It is impossible for the average 
modern mind, calloused by promiscuous 
reading, to conceive the effect upon her 
primitive organism of this attack from the 
printed page. She not only did not dream 
that these stories might not be true, they 
seemed as real to her as though she had 
seen the people. There was not a particle 
of blood in her haggard face. 

Jombatiste read on . . . the story of a 
decent, ambitious man, employed in a 
sweatshop tailoring establishment, who 
contracted tuberculosis from the foul air, 
and who dragged down with him in his 
agonizing descent to the very depths of 
misery, a wife and two children. He was 
now dead, and his wife was living in a corner 
of a mouldy, damp basement, a pile of rags 
the only bed for her and her children, 
their only heat what fire the mother could 
make out of paper and rubbish picked up on 
the streets. 

Cousin Tryphena’s horrified eyes fell on 
her well-blacked stove, sending out the 
aromatic breath of burning white-birch 
sticks. She recoiled from it with a shudder. 

Jombatiste read on, the story of the wom- 
an, who, when her three only sons died in 
an accident due to negligence on their em- 
ployer’s part .. . he read no more that 
day, for Cousin Tryphena put her gray 
head down on the center-table and wept 
as she never had done in her life. Jom- 
batiste rose softly and tiptoed out of the 
room. 

The tap-tap-tap of his hammer rang loud 
and fast the rest of that day. He was exult- 
ing over having aroused another bourgeois 
from the sleep of greasy complacency. He 
had made a convert. To his dire and utter 
pennilessness, Cousin Tryphena’s tiny in- 
come seemed a fortune. He had a happy 
dream of persuading her to join him in 
his weekly contributions to the sacred 
funds! As he stood at midnight, in the 
open door, for the long draught of fresh air 
he always took before turning in on his pile 
of hay, he heard in the wood on the hill back 
of the house, the shrill shriek of a trapped 
rabbit. He ploughed furiously out through 
the deep snow to find it, gave the tortured 
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animal a merciful death, carried the trap 
back to the river and threw it in with a 
furious splash. He strode home under the 
frosty stars, his dirty shirt open over his 
corded, old neck, his burning heart almost 
content. He had done a good day’s work. 

Early the next morning, his neighbor 
came to his door, very white, very hollow- 
eyed, evidently with.a sleepless night back 
of her, and asked him for the papers he 
had read from. Jombatiste gave them to 
her in a tactful silence. She took them in 
one shaking hand, drawing her shawl around 
her wrinkled face with the other, and went 
back through the snow to her own house. 





Cousin Tryphena’s Response 


By noon that day, everyone in the village 
was thrilling with wild surmise. Cousin 
Tryphena had gone over to Graham and 
Sanders’, asked to use their long-distance 
telephone and had telephoned to Putnam to 
come and get her side-board. After this 
strange act, she had passed Albert Graham, 
then by chance alone in the store, with so 
wild a mien that he had not ventured to 
make any inquiries. But he took pains 
to mention the matter to everyone who 
happened to come in, that morning; and, 
by dinner time, every family in Hillsboro’ 
was discussing over its pie, the possibility 
that the well-known queer streak, which 
had sent several of Cousin Tryphena’s an- 
cestors to the asylum, was suddenly making 
its appearance in her. 

I was detained, that afternoon, and did 
not reach her house until nearly four; and 
I was almost the last to arrive. I found 
Cousin Tryphena very silent, her usually 
pale face very red, the center of a group of 
neighbors who all at once began to tell me 
what had happened. I could make nothing 
out of their incoherent explanations. .. . 
“Trypheny was crazy ... she’d ought 
tohave a guardeen . . . that Canuck shoe- 
maker had addled her brains . . . there’d 
ought to be a law against that kind of 
newspaper. . . . Trypheny was: goin’ like 
her great-aunt, Lucilly, that died in the 
asylum. ...” I appealed directly to 
Cousin Tryphena for inforniation as to 
what the trouble was. 

“There ain’t any trouble ’s I know of,” 
she answered in a shaking voice, “I’ve just 
heard of 4 widow-woman, down in the city, 
who’s bringin’ up her two children in the 
corner of-a basement where the green mould 
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stands out on the wall, and I’m going down 
to fetch her an’ the children up here to live 
with me . . . them an’ a little orphan boy 
as don’t like the ’sylum where they’ve put 
MMS. 

Somebody broke in on her to cry, “Why 
Trypheny, you simple old critter, that’s 
four people! Where you goin’ to put ’em 
in this little tucked-up place?” 

Cousin Tryphena answered doggedly and 
pointedly, “‘ Your own grandmother, Rebec- 
ca Mason, brought up a family of seven in 
a house no bigger than this, and no cellar.” 

“But how, .. .” another voice exclaimed, 
“air you goin’ to get enough for ’em to eat? 
You ain’t got but barely enough for your- 
self!”’ 

Cousin Tryphena paled a little, “I’m a 
good sewer, I could make money sewing . . . 
and I could do washings for city-folks, sum- 
mer-times. . . .”” Her set mouth told what 
a price she paid for this voluntary abandon- 
ment of the social standing that had been 
hers by virtue of her idleness. She went 
on with sudden spirit, “You all act as 
though I was doin’ it to spite you and to 
amuse myself! I don’t want to! When I 
think of my things I’ve kept so nice always, 
I’m wild . . . but how can I help it, now I 
know about ’em! I didn’t sleep a wink last 
night. I’ll go clean crazy if I don’t do 
something! I saw those three children 
strugglin’ in the water and ‘their mother 
a-holdin’ on ’em down, and then jumpin’ 


in herself— Why, I give enough milk to the 
cat to keep a baby . . . what else can I 
do?” 


I was touched, as I think we all were, by 
her helpless simplicity and ignorance, and by 
her defencelessness against this first vision 
of life, the vision which had been spared 
her so long, only to burst upon her like a 
forest-fire. I had an odd fancy that she 
had just awakened after a sleep of half-a- 
century. 

“Dear Cousin Tryphena,” I said as 
gently as I could, “you haven’t had a very 
wide experience of modern industrial or 
city conditions and there are some phases 
of this matter, which you don’t take into 
consideration.”” Then I brought out the 
old, eminently reasonable arguments we all 
use to stifle the thrust of self-questioning: 
I told her that it was very likely that the 
editor of that newspaper had invented, or at 
least greatly exaggerated those stories, and 
that she would find on investigation that 
no such family existed. 
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‘‘T don’t see how that lets me out of lookin’ 
for them,” said Cousin Tryphena. 

“Well at least,” I urged, “don’t be in 
such a hurry about it. Take time to think 
it over! Wait till... .” 

“Wait!” cried Cousin Tryphena, ‘Why 
she may be jumpin’ in the river this minute! 
If I’d ha’ had the money, I’d ha’ gone on 
the noon train!” 

At this point, the man from Putnam’s 
came with a team from our livery to carry 
away the Sheraton side-board. Cousin Try- 
phena bore herself like a martyr at the stake, 
watching the departure of her one certificate 
to dear gentility, with dry eyes, and receiving 
with proud indifference the crisp bills of a 
denomination most of us had never seen 
before. 

“You won’t need all that just to go down 
to the city,”’ I remonstrated. 

She stopped watching the men load her 
shining old treasure into the wagon and 
turned her anguished eyes tome. “They’ll 
likely be needing clothes and things.” 

I-gave up. She had indeed thought it 
all out. 

It was time for us to go home to prepare 
our several suppers and we went our differ- 
ent ways, shaking our heads ove Try- 
phena’s queerness. I stopped a moment 
before the cobbler’s open door, watched him 
briskly sewing a broken halter and telling 
a folk-tale to some children by his knee. 
When he finished, I said with some acerbity, 
“Well Jombatiste, I hope you're satisfied 
with what you’ve done to poor old Miss 
Tryphena . . . spoiling the rest of her life 
for her!” 

“Such 'a life, Madame,” said Jombatiste 
dryly, ‘ought to be spoiled, the sooner the 
better.” 

“She’s going to start for the city tomor- 
row,” I said, supposing of course that he had 
heard the news. 

Jombatiste looked up very quickly. 
“For what goes she to the city?” 

“Why . . . she’s gone daft over those 
bogie-stories of yours . . . she’s looked the 
list over and picked out the survivors, the 
widow of the man who died of tuberculosis, 
and so on, and she’s going to bring them 
back here to share her luxurious life.” 

Jombatiste bounded into the air as if a 
bomb had exploded under him, scattering 
his tools and the children, rushing past me 
out of the house and toward Cousin Try- 
phena’s. . . . As he ran, he did what I have 
never seen anyone do, out of a book, he tore 


at his bushy white hair and scattered hand- 
fuls in the air. It seemed to me that some 
sudden madness had struck our dull little 
village, and I hastened after him to protect 
Cousin Tryphena. 

She opened the door in answer to his 
battering knocks, frowned, and began to say 
something to him, but was fairly swept off 
her feet by the torrent of his reproaches. 
. . « ‘How dare you take the information 
I give you and use it to betray your fellow 
man! How do you dare stand there, so 
mealy-mouthed, and face me, when you are 
planning a cowardly attack on the liberty 
of your country! You call yourself a nurse 

. what would you think of a mothcr, 
who hid an ulcer in her child’s side, from the 
doctor because it did not look pretty! 
What else are you planning to do? What 
would you think of a nurse, who put paint 
and powder on her patient’s face, to cover up 
a filthy skin disease? What else are you 
planning to do . . . you with your plan to 
put court-plaster over one pustule in ten 
million and thinking you are helping cure 
the patient! You are planning simply to 
please yourself, you cowardly ... and 
you areanidiot too . . . ” he beat his hands 
on the door-jams,“... if you had the 
money of forty millionaires, you couldn’t 
do anything in that way ... how many 
people are you thinking to help . . . two, 
three .. . maybe four! But there are 
hundreds of others . . . why, I could read 
you a thousand stories of worse. . . .” 

Cousin Tryphena’s limit had been reached. 
She advanced upon the intruder with a 
face as excited as hisown. . . . “ Jombatiste 
Ramotte, if you ever dare to read me an- 
other such story, I’ll go right out.and jump 
in the Neponsett River!” 

I felt the goose-flesh stand out on my 
arms, and even Jombatiste’s hot blood was 
cooled. He stood silent an instant. 

Cousin Tryphena slammed the door in his 
face. 

He turned to me with a bewilderment 
almost pathetic, so tremendous was it. . . . 
“Did you hear that ... what sort of 
logic do you call. . . .” 

“Jombatiste,” I counselled him, “if you 
take my advice, you'll leave Miss Tryphena 
alone after this.” 

Cousin Tryphena started off on her crack- 
brained expedition, the very next morning, 
on the six-thirty train. I happened to be 
looking out sleepily and saw her trudging 
wearily past our house in the bleak gray of 
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our mountain dawn, the inadequate little, 
yellow flame of her old-fashioned lantern 
like a glow-worm at her side. It seemed 
somehow symbolical of something, I did not 
know what. 

It was a full week before we heard from 
her, and we had begun really to fear that 
we would never see her again, thinking that 
perhaps, while she was among strangers, 
her unsettled mind might have taken some 
new fancy which would be her destruction. 

That week Jombatiste shut the door to his 
house. The children reported that he would 
not even let them in, and that they could 
see him through the window stitching away 
in ominous silence, muttering to himself. 

Eight days after Cousin Tryphena had 
gone away, I had a telegram from her, which 
read, ‘Build fires in both my stoves, to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

The dark comes early in the mountains 
and so, although I daresay there was not 
a house in the village without a face at the 
pane after the late evening train came up, 
none of us saw anything but our usual im- 
penetrable, December darkness. That, too, 
seemed, to my perhaps over-wrought con- 
sciousness of the problem, highly suggestive 
of the usual course of our lives. At least, I 
told myself, Cousin Tryphena had taken her 
absurd little lantern and gone forth. 


The Fruit 


The next morning soon after breakfast, I 
set off for the other end of the street. Cousin 
Tryphena saw me coming and opened the 
door. She did not smile, and she was still 
very pale, but I saw that she had regained 
her self-control. “Come right in,” she said, 
in rather a tense voice, and, as I entered she 
added, in our rustic phrase for introduc- 
tion, ‘Make you ’quainted with my friend, 
Mrs. Lindstrom. She’s come up from the 
city to stay with me. And this is her little 
boy, Sigurd, and this is the baby.” 

Blinking somewhat, I shook hands with a 
small, stoopshouldered woman, in a new, 
ready-made dress, with abundant yellow 
hair drawn back from the thinnest, palest, 
saddest little face I had ever seen. She was 
holding an immaculately clean baby, asleep, 
its long golden lashes lying on cheeks as 
white and sunken as her own. A sturdily- 
built boy of about six scrambled up from 
where he lay on the floor, playing with the 
cat, and gave me a hand shyly, hanging 
down his head. His mother had glanced 


up at me with a quick, shrinking look of 
fright, the tears starting to her eyes. — 

Cousin Tryphena was evidently afraid 
that I would not take her cue and sound the 
right note, for she went on hastily, “Mrs. 
Lindstrom has been real sick and kind o’ 
worried over the baby, so’s she’s some nerv- 
ous. I tell her Hillsboro’ air is thought 
very good for people’s nerves. Lots of city 
folks come here in summer time, just for 
that. Don’t you think Sigurd is a real big 
boy for only six and a half? He knows his 
letters too! He’s goin’ to school as soon as 
we get settled down. I want you should 
bring over those alphabet blocks that your 
Peggy doesn’t use any more. . . .” 

The other woman was openly crying now, 
clinging to her benefactress’ hand. and hold- 
ing it against her cheek as she sobbed. 

My heroic old cousin patted her hair 


awkwardly, but kept on talking in her — 


matter-of-fact manner, looking at me 
sternly as though defying me to show, by 
look or word, any consciousness of anything 
unusual in the situation; and we fell at 
once, she and I, into a commonplace con- 
versation about the incidents of the trip up. 

When I came away, half an hour later, 
Cousin Tryphena slipped’a shawl over her 
head and came down the walk with me to 
the gate. I was much affected by what 
seemed to me the dramatically fitting out- 
come of my old kinswoman’s Quixotism. 
I saw Cousin Tryphena picturesquely as the 
Happy Fool of old folk-lore, the character 
who, through his very lack of worldly wis- 
dom, attains without effort, all that self- 
seeking folks try for in vain. The happy 
ending of her adventure filled me with a 
cheerful wonder at the ways of Providence, 
which I tried to pass on to her in the exclam- 
ation, “Why Cousin Tryphena, it’s like a 
story-book! You're going to enjoy having 
those people! The woman is as nice as she 
can be, and that’s the brightest little boy! 
He’s as smart as a whip!” 

I was aware that the oddness of Cousin 
Tryphena’s manner still persisted even now 
that we were alone. She sighed heavily 
and said, “I don’t sleep much better nights 
now I’ve done it!” Then facing me, “I 
hadn’t ought to have brought them up here! 
I just did it to please myself! Once I saw 
‘em ... I wanted ’em!” 

This seemed to me the wildest possible 
perversion of the Puritan instinct for self- 
condemnation and, half-vexed, I attempted 
some expostulation. 
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She stopped me with a look and gesture 
Dante might have had, “You ain’t seen 
what I’ve seen.” 

I was half-frightened by her expression 
but tried to speak coolly, “Why, was it as 
bad as that paper said?” I asked. 

She laid her hand on my arm, “Child, it 
was nothing like what the paper said . . . 
it was so much worse!” 

“Oh... ” I commented inadequately. 
“T was five days looking for her . 
they’d moved from the address the paper 
give. And, in those five days, I saw so many 
others . . . so many others . . .”’ her face 
twitched. She put one lean old hand before 
her eyes. Then, quite unexpectedly, she 
cast out at me an exclamation which made 
my notion of the pretty picturesqueness of 
her adventure seem cheap and trivial and 
superficial. ‘“Jombatiste is right!” she 
cried to me with a bitter fierceness: “‘ Every- 
thing is wrong! Everything is wrong! If 
I can do anything, I’d ought to do it to help 
them as want to smash everything up and 
start over! What good does it do for me to 
bring up here just these three out of all I saw 
... her voice broke into pitiful, self- 
excusing quavers, “but when I saw them 

. the baby was. so sick . . . and little 
Sigurd is socunning . . . he took tomeright 
away, came to me the first thing . . . this 
morning he wouldn’t pick up his new rub- 
bers off the floor for his mother, but, when I 
asked him, he did, right off . . . you ought 
to have seen what he had-on.. . such 
rags ... such dirt ... ahd twan’t her 
fault either! She’s . . . why she’s like any- 
body . . . like a person’s cousin they never 
happened to see before . . . why, they 
were all folks!” she cried out, her tired old 
mind wandering fitfully from one thing to 
another. 

“You didn’t find the little boy in the 
asylum?” I asked. 

“He was dead before I got there,” she 
answered. 

“Oh... !” I said again, shocked, and 
then tentatively, “Had he . . .?” 

“T don’t know whether he had or not,” 
said Cousin Tryphena, “I didn’t ask. I 
didn’t want to know. I know too much 
now!” She looked up fixedly at the moun- 
tain line, high and keen against the winter 
sky, ‘‘Jombatiste is right,” she said again 
unsparingly, “I hadn’t ought to be enjoy- 
ing them... their father ought to be 
alive and with them. He was willing to 
work all he could, and yet he... here 
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I’ve lived for fifty-five years and never 
airned my salt a single day. What was I 
livin’ on? The stuff these folks ought to 
ha’ had to eat . . . themand the Lord only 
knows how many more besides! Jomba- 
tiste is right . . . what I’m doin’ now is 
only a drop in the bucket!” 

She started from her somber reverie at 
the sound of a childish wail from the house. 
... “That’s Sigurd . . . I knew that cat 
would scratch him!” she told me with 
instant, breathless agitation, as though the 
skies were falling, and darted back. After a 
moment’s hesitation I, too, went back and 
watched her bind up, with stiff, unaccus- 
tomed old fingers, the little scratched hand, 
watched the frightened little boy sob him- 
self quiet on her old knees that had never 
before known a child’s soft weight, saw the 
expression in her eyes as she looked down 
at the sleeping baby and gazed about the 
untidy room so full of life, which had always 
been so orderly and so empty. 

She lifted the little boy up higher so that 
his tousled yellow hair rested against her 
bosom. He put an arm around her neck 
and she flushed with pleasure like a girl; but, 
although she held him close to her with a 
sudden wistful tenderness, there was in her 
eyes a gloomy austerity which forbade me to 
sentimentalize over the picture she made. 

“But Cousin Tryphena,” I urged, “‘it 7s 
a drop in the bucket, you know, and that’s 
something!” 

She looked down at the child on her knee, 
she laid her cheek against his bright hair, 
but she told me with harsh, self-accusing 
rigor, “‘’Tain’t right for me to be here alive 
with that dead man’s little boy!” 


C..t @. Bw 


That was eighteen months ago. Mrs. 
Lindstrom is dead of consumption; but the 
two children are rosy and hearty and not 
to be distinguished from the other little 
Yankees of the village. They are devotedly 
attached to their Aunt Tryphena and rule 
her despotically. 

And so we live along, like a symbol of the 
great world, bewildered Cousin Tryphena 
toiling lovingly for her adopted children, 
with the memory of her descent into hell 
still darkening and confusing her kind eyes; 
Jombatiste clothing his old body in rags 
and his soul in flaming indignation as he 
batters hopefully at the ramparts of en- 
trenched unrighteousness. . . and the rest 
of us doing nothing at all. 
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A normal girl is inevitably going to awaken to the touch of romance. In the background of her every 
dream, lurks a hero, not necessarily personified, but at least as an ideal, a fair prince 
(Illustrating ‘“‘ How Strict Are You With Your Daughter? ””) 
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How Strict Are You 
With Your 


Daughter 7 


By the Hon. John J. Freschi 
City Magistrate of the City of New York 


This kind and just judge knows and sympathizes with girls, as Judge Lindsey with boys, and 
has acquired a national reputation for his wise and helpful decisions and his personal work in 
behalf of the unfortunate. Victor Emmanuel III., has recently created Judge Freschi a 
Knight of the Order of the Crown of Italy, and decorated him with the Maltese Cross 


a daughter as-not careful enough! 

Young girls beyond number, who 
might have grown up to virtuous womanhood. 
under parents who were what the world would 
term. “‘lax,”. have been actually driven to 
disaster by -parents widely acclaimed as 
paragons of watchfulness. 

How frequently ‘society is shocked when 
a girl of eminently respectable parents shows 
inclinations toward frivolity—or when she 
has taken’the fatal step! You have heard 
the perplexed comments of the wiseacres: 
“How could it happen? Never were parents 
more conscientious—more strict with a 
daughter! The girl must have been innately 
evil!” 

Does it not strike you as a singular coin- 
cidence that such parents do ‘have weak 
daughters to a surprising degree? Seem- 
ingly, it sets aside all the sociological theo- 
ries anent heredity and environment. I 
say “‘ seemingly” with aforethought. Hered- 
ity and environment have nothing to do 
in this case. That girl has gone wrong not 
in spite of parental righteousness, but 
because of it! 

I do not suggest that there can be too 
much proper guarding of a young girl, too 
much proper surveillance, too much proper 
discipline. But these are things that, in the 
hands of parental fanatics, are turned into 
oppressions. ‘ 

There was a case of this sort brought to 
my attention not long ago, and, sifting out 
the story, I discovered that the erring 
daughter was actually a victim of parental 


Ci, may as easily be too careful of 


tyranny. The parents were stunned, heart- 
broken; above all, amazed. They could not 
understand how they had failed. .They had 
been unremittingly watchful. The mother 
told me she had experienced temptations 
in her own youth and they had taught her 
what to guard her daughter against. The 
father, as proof of the qualification, con- 
fessed privately that, having sown “wild * 
oats” in youth, he knew the different guises 
in which temptation was presented. 

There you have the secret. These par- 
ents had failed, despite all their care, be- 
cause they had allowed their judgment to 
be warped by early experiences. You will 
find this the case generally when daughters 
of overstrict parents take the misstep. There 
are no mothers so careful as those who, in 
girlhood, were sorely tempted; no fathers 
more severe than those who sowed wild 
oats. They know from experience the pit- 
falls. The more conscientious they become, 
the tighter they draw the rein. 

Such parents too frequently allow them- 
selves to become fanatics. The thought of 
danger has become an obsession. They dis- 
cern danger where none exists and magnify 
into dangers things that are actually in- 
nocuous. Temptation, as they see it, is 
first sister to frivolity; ‘and frivolity is 
invariably associated with worldly pleasure. 
Because of this they repress the girl, deny 
her the amusements that could be indulged 
openly, and drive her to clandestine diversion, 
with all the baneful possibilities that se- 
crecy and subterfuge entail. 

Few people realize the psychic impor- 
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tance of youthful amusement; that the very 
roots of the social evil are fastened in the 
natural craving of young girls for amuse- 
ments—amusements that are in no way 
related to instincts of sex. Of the girl 
transgressors who come before the courts, 
you will find, almost invariably, that their 
first wayward step was incidental to the 
pursuit of forbidden amusement; and that 
on the quest of this amusement they were 
forced to deceive their parents. It rarely 
appears that these amusements were in 
themselves improper. Usually, the only 
evil in them was that they were forbidden. 
Denied parental sanction, the daughters 
lied, deceived, intrigued, drifting on and on 
until they paid the customary price. 

Then again there are innumerable in- 
stances of girls denied certain harmless 
pleasures and freely permitted amusements 
that were actually dangerous—this because 
the personal experience of the parents never 
disclosed any danger therein. Behind these 


facts is a lesson for parents the world over. 


Not long ago, a mother, a deeply religious 
woman, came to me in great distress about 
her daughter. That mother was amazed, 
indignant, when I tried to convince her 
that she, primarily, was the one at fault. 

The daughter, a high school girl, had 
wished to attend an evening dancing class 
composed of young people of the neighbor- 
hood. The mother flatly forbade it. She 
was equally intolerant of pleasure parks, 
moving picture shows, boat trips—in fact, 
of almost everything the girl suggested. 

But, by-and-by, when several of the girl’s 
schoolmates invited her to join a literary 
club, the mother urged acceptance. This 
was elevating and improving. The mother 
cherished delightful recollections of a literary 
circle she had attended in her own youth. 
Young men and girls interested in literature 
were, in her experience, exemplary associates. 


The ‘False Pretenses’’ Club 


There was nothing wrong with the club 
as such. But, presently, when literary 
enthusiasm waned, other diversions crept 
in. There was privacy, that right bower 
of temptation; and that the young folk 


began to pair off and spoon, was not to be . 


wondered at. When the club finally dis- 
banded, the girl did not tell her mother. 
Instead, on the regular club evenings, she 
began to run to dances, shows, and parks. 
These were not of the harmless type the 
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mother had tabooed. New associates the 
girl had made did not care for such tame 
diversions. 

When, accidentally, the mother discovered 
the true state of affairs, there was real 
reason for her fears, The daughter had 
been halted not far short of the irretrievable 
step. She announced, resentfully, that 
she would rather be sent to an institution 
than be denied pleasures. The depressing 
feature of the case was that this girl had 


- now outgrown her interest in the harmless 


amusements that once would have satisfied 
her—the amusements the mother had for- 
bidden. 

This mother had remembered certain 
youthful diversions or actions that had 
placed her in menacing positions, laid her 
open to serious temptations, or subjected 
her to improper overtures. They were 
adventures that occurred, say, on a straw 
ride, a picnic, on a moonlight ramble, at 
a dancing school and so on. The significant 
fact that she escaped made no difference in 
her final estimate. Forever after, branded 
on her mind and exaggerated. by .the pro- 
tective spirit of motherhood, was the belief 
that each of those particular diversions was 
a devil’s snare for young girls. .Her daughter 
must never be exposed to similar dangers. 

Oh, blind mother! She does not realize 
that the code she swears by is pitifully 
personal; that if she tabooed the total list 
of what all mothers personally had found 
menacing, there would be no diversions in 
life left for her daughter. She should realize 
that the very amusements she would allow 
her daughter are the identical amusements 
regarded with horror by another conscien- 
tious mother. 

This mother rarely gives her true reasons 
—seemingly a daughter must never suspect 
that her. mother was human like other 
people. Thus she leaves the girl. with the 
impression that she does not want her to 
have any pleasure. 

Few parents understand that the age that 
needs watching and repression is the most 
rebellious age of all. That is one reason why 
so many overcautious parents drive their 
daughters to worse dangers than those they 
strive to save them from. 

I have listened to parents, obviously 
Puritanical and narrow, who would de- 
clare, “‘I want my child to have all proper 
pleasures!”’ They charge their daughter 
with incorrigibility; and usually the girl 
will assert that she was never allowed any 
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fun. Sift it down, and frequently you will 
see that, from her point of view she is right. 
The things she wants to do—dancing and 
the like—they forbid. ‘They would force 
their mature ideas on her immature mind. 
Good reading, lectures and croquet, they 
prescribe as proper amusements for her. 
One might as logically expect a patriarch to 
enjoy marbles and leap frog. 

Amusement — congenial amusement — is 
the inalienable right of youth; and the 
parent who combats it wages a losing fight 
with instinct—the same instinct that draws 
the young of every animal to play. Pleasure 
is as essential as food in the normal develop- 
ment of the child. You may deny a certain 
variety of food or amusement, but Nature 
will require a substitute. It remains with 
the parent whether that substitute be 
wholesome or harmful. The parent who is 
blind to this, is directly responsible when 
the daughter, to satisfy that instinctive 
craving, takes to the course of secrecy. 
Secrecy is the parent of all evil—its inspira- 
tion, its source and the opportunity and 
the means of its concealment. Even whole- 
some pleasures, when secured clandestinely, 
become ‘dangerous. Since the days of 
Mother Eve,’ there has been something 
alluring about the forbidden. 


The Daughter’s Confidence 


All parents know that, as long as they 
retain the full confidence of their daugh- 
ter, that daughter is safe. And yet there are 
parents, sensible and liberal enough in per- 
mitting amusements, who destroy that 
safeguard by an error as obvious as it is 
fatal. For example take the mother who, 
in order to impress her daughter with the 
dangers that exist, exaggerates and pretends 
horror at things which even an unsophisti- 
cated girl knows are not really so bad. 

The daughter confides her secrets until, 
one day, she tells elatedly of, say, her first 
harmless flirtation with a boy. Instead of 
sympathizing with the girl and incidentally 
pointing out how she must always be on 
her guard, these misguided mothers raise 
a fuss, and frequently go su far as to humili- 
ate the girl in the eyes of her boy admirer. 
After that the girl does not confide. So, 
when really sinister overtures are made to 
her, there is no one to warn the young girl. 

I recall one case where the girl had hidden 
from her mother various outings that re- 
sulted in no harm. Then she and a girl 
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chum were invited to a boat-house owned 
by two young men. The girls conferred. 
It seemed innocent enough, though uncon- 
ventional. They weren’t quite sure they 
should go. But, they reasoned, should 
they confide in their mothers, whether right 
or wrong, they would be forbidden. So 
they went. And they drank a little wine. 
And that day their ruin was accomplished. 


The Psychological Moment 


Invariably, it is at the most unpropitious 
time in the girl’s life—when the sex instinct 
is unfolding—that the thoughtless parents 
become most censorious. Fear of the male 
haunts them. They forbid the dances, 
excursions, and the like. Their daughters 
would be thrown in contact with young 
men. If they but stopped to think, that 
is the very reason these diversions appeal 
to the girl. The parents announce, with 
finality, that they don’t purpose having 
their daughter’s mind filled with romantic 
foolery! 

Oh, the blatant presumption of these 
parents. They are going to oppose the 
most resistless of all nature’s manifestations. 
As well say that they are going to prevent 
the seeds from awakening at the touch of 
spring. If the girl be normal, she is inev- 
itably going to awaken to the touch of 
romance. In the background of her every 
dream lurks a hero, not necessarily person- 
ified, but at least as an ideal, a fair prince. 
Her concepts of diversions always include 
young men. She is not actually hunting 
a mate, but she is yearning to meet the right 
man. The amusements she prefers are 
those in which she comes in contact with 
a potential or possible him. 

Many and many a troubled parent has 
come to me, who has tried to dam up these 
rivulets of instinct, instead of properly 
directing them. Invariably, where the 
daughter was headstrong or determined, 
there had been one of two results: Either 
those instincts had piled up until they 
swept away the dam, carrying disaster in 
the wake of the flood; or they had found 
secret outlet through unsuspected channels. 

I argue that, usually, our daughters gain 
their first knowledge of evil, not from the 
opposite sex, but from other girls. And the 
parent helps this along, who flatly denies 
his daughter amusements simply because 
they involve the presence of young men. 
When she seeks those amusements clandes- 
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tinely, she must do it usually with the assist- 
ance of other girls. Associations based 
upon motives of secrecy are invariably unfit. 
The bad girl chum becomes the confidante 
of your daughter’s craving for amusement. 
It is she who explains the mysteries back 
of romance—explains them alluringly. And 
by-and-by, because you do not object to 
a girl’s intimacy with your daughter, it is 
she who suggests and makes possible the 
clandestine adventures. 

The girl whose time is filled with golf, 
and’ dancing, and all sorts of active diver- 
sions, rarely goes wrong. She is too busy 
with wholesome fun to spare time for un- 
necessary intrigue. On the other hand, we 
are often shocked by the transgressions of 
the quiet, retiring girl, who has been care- 
fully guarded. This girl has been denied 
that safety valve—physical diversions: she 
has had too much time to think of romance 
and forbidden pleasures; to repine, rebel, 
and then plan out secret ways and means. 


**Respectable’’ Amusements 


In questioning strict parents, I have 
frequently found that they objected to 
certain amusements because, in their own 
youth, such amusements were not deemed 
respectable. They do not consider how 
ideas have changed. The world is more 
liberal in matters of amusement. What was 
once considered wrong is now right. Take 
dancing and the theater. The very churches 
that once condemned them, now encourage 
or at least condone. 

Such tolerance has brought about a rad- 
ical betterment in the character of the 
amusements themselves. Contrast the 
dance-hall patrons of the past with the 
respectable dancing classes of today. Meas- 
ure the summer parks with their clean 


amusements, against similar resorts of the . 


past. Once, the girl who went unchap- 
eroned to the theater with a man, and 
afterward adjourned to a restaurant, was 


open to criticism. There is no harm in it* 


now because no harm is thought of it. 

The girl of today is safe almost anywhere 
unless she invites danger by the manner of 
her going. By this, I mean that the girl who 
intrigues not only weakens her own moral 
defenses, but to a marked degree sacrifices 
the respect of her companion. He tells 
himself that, if she transgresses in one re- 
spect, she is likely to in another; or at least 
she will not resent his overtures. 


Not long. ago two sisters were brought 
before me by their mother. She was a 
widow in reduced circumstances, and bear- 
ing the marks of culture and refinement. 
The girls were employed as stenographers. 
One was seventeen, the other past eighteen. 
The latter worked for an automobile agent. 
She had finally yielded to his entreaties to 
go motoring. A friend of the employer 
was introduced to the sister and there was 
a long story of “‘joy rides,” and visits to 
road houses and questionable resorts. The 
mother had been told of overtime work 
that had kept the girls out late. 

This mother, in self-vindication, told how 
extremely careful she had always been. 
She had always kept the girls in evenings, 
unless she went along as chaperone. She 
did not permit them young: men callers. 
They were denied practically every amuse- 
ment that their girl acquaintances enjoyed. 
Finally, they had coaxed to be allowed‘to 
join a dancing club in the neighborhood, 
and this, too, had been forbidden. Thr 
had been some rebellion by the girls, but 
the mother was unyielding. 

That mother had congratulated herself. 
She did not know that she.had.driven the 
girls to evil. The girls had listened to temp- 
tation not because they cared for the men, 
but because only through the men could 
they gain the amusement they craved. 

Most parents of the type I have discussed 
do not appreciate the saving quality of 
congenial amusements for their daughters— 
that it is better to err on the side of too much 
diversion than too little. Let those parents 
have the slightest, intangible idea that 
certain things are not altogether proper, 
and they condemn them forthwith. Since 
amusements are not necessary, it is not 
worth while to take the trouble to investi- 
gate. Nor, for the same reason, is it worth 
while to find some substitute. 

Not all girls who go wrong are unreason- 
ably hampered, to be sure; but here is a cud 
for the strict parent to chew. Until a girl 
becomes sophisticated—innocent, whole- 
some amusements will satisfy all her natural 
craving for pleasure. Deny her those 
amusements and she will find amusements 
that, if they are not absolutely evil, are still 
not innocent. And once she has indulged 
in these, the die is cast. It is too late for 
the parents to awaken to their mistake. Be- 
lated tolerance is of no avail. Never again 
will that girl be satisfied with diversions 
devoid of unwholesome excitement. 
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But Hon. Mrs. Bobbs give me strict orders to serve her only bowl of soupless broth with 
plate of very hard tack 


Hashimura Togo—Domestic Scientist 


Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-all-Work, Confessing His 
Struggles With American Housekeeping 


As Recorded by Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


XVIII—An Adventure in Banting 


To Editor Good Housekeeping Magazine 
which are never too fat to seem agreeable. 


ON. MR: Last job I were divorced 
H from were home of Hon. Mrs Violet 
J. Bobb who resides in the suburbs 
of Illinois. This Hon. Bobb lady seem very 
wholsale about her beauty which contain 
207 lbs complete poise. 
One day she approach to me & report, 
“Togo,” she say so, “I am going to have 
a reduction of myself.” 
“Will you be a great bargain?” I ask to 
know. 


“Ah surely yes!” she deploy. “I in- 
tend to be marked down from 207 lbs to 
180 in one month.” 

I show my amazement by surprise. 

“What will Hon. Mr Bobb say,” I re- 
buke, “when he return to dinner each p. m. 
and find his Love growing less and less? 
Would you shrink thusly from the hand 
that feeds you?” 

- “Tf that hand did not feed me so much, 
perhapsly I would be less mountainous,” 
she gollup. 

Yet she were determined. With immedi- 
ate quickness she send to Hon. Dr Physician 
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and get Aunty Fat cure. Following was 
recipe for it: 

1st—Make things disagreeable for self 
and others. 

2st—Dress in rubber shirt-waist & exer- 
cise until entirely unhappy. Keep on doing 
so. 
3st—Avoid sleep by keeping awake. 
4st—Avoid foods in any form. Beef 
tea & hard tack may be used as a substitute. 
Add Gen. Discomfort. 

.. 5st—Keep away from pleasant thoughts, 
as these are very fatty. 

6st—Shun all proteids, caryatids and 
asteroids. 

Mr Editor, did you ever try to cook for 
a lady what requires nothing to eat but 
hard tack & beef tea? Such work might 
be easy, but it ain’t. Supplying her with 
meals were like feeding canned vacuum 
to camels—light work, but deliciously 
scientific. 

Hon. Mr Bobb, who was thin and red 
headed like a match, could eat a banquet 
multiplied by three each day and appear 
just as wirey as before. Foods make him 
thinner, so he require it continuously. 
Therefore, I must cook very lopsided meals 
for them Bobbs to eat it. For dinner-eat 
Hon. Bobbs absorb veal stew containing 
potatus, fricaseed gravy, hot buns & beans 
of great wealth. But Hon. Mrs Bobbs give 
me strick orders to serve her only bowl of 
soupless broth with plate of very hard tack. 

“T appreciate bravery of soldiers,” she 
say, eating with gnaws. 

“Why should it?” reply her Husband. 

“Because,” she wep, “after eating hard 
tack for 1 week, I should be willing to die 
for Country or anything else.”’ 

For dessert Hon. Mr had a minced pie 
while Hon. Mrs had a hysteric. When 
Hon. Mr seen this noise, he run to telephone 
and report, 

“QO Dr, Dr!” he holla, ““Hon. Mrs have 
got one hysteric!” 

“So glad to hear!” rejoint Hon. Medicine 
with smiling voice. ‘‘Grief are a great 
reducer.” 

Hon. Mrs took walking exercise every 
morning from g o’clock unti! she got back. 
In this promenade she resemble elephants 
marching in Siamese funeral—each foot- 
step seemed to go in front of the other with 
sorry expression of great weight. When 
she return back, she set down in parlor at- 
tempting to deceive herself into staying 
awake. 


“Your lunching are prepared on table,” 
I pronounce with servant voice. 

“Please to do not call beef tea lunching!”’ 
she snib like a cross stork. 

She set down and et hard tack with ex- 
treme desolation. 

After lunching she go groanfully to up- 
stairs side. Pretty soonly I hear plaster and 
other brick-a-brack falling amidst consider- 
able earthquake, so I know Hon. Mrs was 
rolling her figure over the carpet. 

After 2 complete weeks of this hygiene 
had went by, Hon. Bobbs come home one 
night with scales for weighing coal. 

“Now we shall observe how much: you 
have subtracted by efforts,” he negotiate 
cheerly. 

“T am so wasted away I can scarcely 
jump,” she mone. She step to scales which 
throw up their arms with loudy clatter 
when she got on. 

Hon. Bobbs hang considerable 100 Ibs 
of iron to Hon. Scales before he could strike 
a balance. At lastly Mrs Madam -was 
weighed. ; 

“Dearie,” report Hon. Husband with 
voice, ‘You have not suffered. all for vain. 
You have lost exactly 14 1b!”’.: 

She faint all over him. 


Mr Editor, there are nothing more in- 
jurious to life than doing what is good for 
us. Folks seeking health are considerable 
insurance risk. Dutiful persons is nearly 
always cross, and dypsepsia are the favorits 
pastime of folks what never do no harm to 
their interior stomachs. 

Me & Hon. Bobbs got entirely worried 
about how Hon. Mrs was making behavior. 
In losing 2 lbs she dropped her spirits 1 ton. 
So I make lecture to her on this subjeck 
one day. 

“Why you live in midst of groceries & 
take nothing?” I ask out. “Sailors enjoys 
more bill of fare when shipwrecked on logs. 
When driven desperado by hunger, thay 
can at leastly cook each other.” 

“Not having to drink beef tea are sif- 
ficient to make them happy,” she croke with 
Ibsen voice. 

All day she behave with air of rejected 
alimony. When her Husband encroach 
home by night time, he notice this. 

“Kitten,” he require, ““how much pounds 
you lost to day?” 

Peeved silence by her. 

“O dearie,” he deplore. “If you con- 
tinue this bant some longer, home will never 
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seem snug again. Since you started to 
reduce, you have become fatter and me 
thinner. In attempting to reduce your 
waist, you merely make your mind narrow. 
The less you eat the more biting your re- 
plies becomes. O fill my home like once you 
used to do, or I shall blow off and become 
suddenly zero!” 

Thus he say it with voice like a sad actor. 
But she merely set exercising her elbows 
cruely like a Svoboda. 

Next morning while Hon. Mrs were off 
making lonesome walk for thinness, I was 
in kitchen thinking thoughtfully about Fat. 
Why should ladies abhor this delicious pad- 
ding? Iask toknow. Are not round circles 
beautiful like straight strings? Are not 
pillows more lovely as snakes? Answer is, 
Yes!!! 

Therefore, I must lead this Boss Lady 
away from her emaciated mania before her 
husband removed himself from her peeved 
disposition and happy home was ship- 
wrecked around my kitchen. 

So I lit gas stove, took out recipe book, 
flour, sugar, apples & other nourishments; 
and with immediate quickness I began stew- 
ing things what smelled like a banquet. 

At noon time Hon. Mrs Madam come to 
table and set down, as usual, with force- 
able-feeding expression. 

I put Hon. Soup befront of her. She 
startle. 

“What food is this which smell so dis- 
obediently fragrant?” she ask out.- 

“Tometoes soup six inches thick & full 
of fatty nourishment,” I rake off. 

“T refuse to eat such!” she yellup—and 
before I could took it away she had assimil- 
ated it entirely with spoon. 

Next dish were turkey hash escorted by 
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fried potatus, cinnamoney rolls, jelly & 
baked bean. 

“T shall scold you!” she commence, 
but could not do so because she was too busy 
forking that food with considerable smacks. 

And so onward through complete program 
of vegetables until she reach apple dumpling 
& 2 cups chocolate. 

She sigh. ¢ 

Pretty soonly I observe her in parlor- 
room laying on sofa, eating candy-box and 
reading Mrs Humpley Ward book for senti- 
mental joys. Sleep arrived nextly, and I 
felt quite patriotic to think how peaceful 
she was for 2 complete hours. 

At hour of 4:27 p. m. she came to kitchen 
with new expression of brightly smiling. 

“Togo,” she report, “you have saved 
my life by your disobedience. How dare 
you?” 

“A Samurai ain’t afraid of nothing, not 
even Fat,” I snuggest. 

“You have went strickly against my 
orders,” she guggle. “It were a delicious 
meal. Yet I must punish you for your im- 
pertinence. How much wages I owe you?” 

“$5,” I acknowledge. 

“Here are $15,” she explode. “$5 ‘for 
your disobedience & $10 for your talents. 
Henceforward you are fired.” 

“T was never more affectionately dis- 
charged in all my experience,” I absolve 
while putting on hat & coat. “While Iam 
vacant from this job would you please hire 
my Cousin Nogi, who is also intelligent?” 

“Tf he are a good cook, send him around,” 
she greet while I depart feeling like my brain 
was on backwards. 

Hoping you are the same 
Yours truly. 
Hashimura Togo. 
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Director of the Good Housekeeping Bureau of 
Food, Sanitation and Health 


1120 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
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The articles in this department, one and all, are 
from the pen of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, formerly 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, who writes for this 
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Whole-Wheat Flour the More Wholesome 


Dr. Wiley Takes Issue With Dr. Woods Hutchinson and Others 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


in popular magazines and in scien- 

tific literature recently by the friends 
of the. whole-wheat loaf and those who 
would eat their bread snow white. The 
matter was touched upon in Goop HousE- 
KEEPING for March, in an article on cereal 
products, but the point has aroused so 
much interest and so much has been said 
against the merits of whole wheat that the 
average reader must be completely at sea 
among the conflicting arguments. It will be 
remembered that I did not claim that white 
bread is unwholesome, especially when it 
forms part of a varied diet, but I do claim 
that certain valuable mineral constituents 
as well as some of the protein and fat are 
lost, and that this fact, in connection with 
the effect that whole wheat flour has in 
promoting excretion, makes its loss from 
our diet a loss indeed, especially for chil- 
dren. Now as to the conflicting argu- 
ments: 

First comes Dr. Woods Hutchinson, and 
fires several shots in favor of white bread. 
Whiteness and purity go hand in hand, says 
he; the “brindled” varieties: of flour are 
merely less clean, and the additional nutri- 
ents present in a pound of whole-wheat 


A VERITABLE battle has been waged 
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bread could be compensated for by a 
teaspoonful of egg or of milk or a mouth- 
ful of meat. So much for the bran and 
the germ of the wheat which the whole- 
wheat advocate is trying to save for the 
consumer. 


Whiteness Not Always Purity 


Let us see. Nutrition is not the only 
issue involved, to be sure. And to a person 
on a mixed diet the issue is not so all- 
important as to one depending largely on a 
few articles of food. But the arbitrary 
drawing of the color line is not to the point. 
Because a food is naturally dark in hue, as 
whole-wheat bread is, it is hardly fair to 
conclude that it is dirty. Chocolate, for 
example, would be placed without the pale 
onsucharuling. Unnatural coloring of any 
kind is repulsive in foods: the ghastly pale- 
ness of a bleached, overmilled flour, the 
unnatural brightness of the coppered pea, 
the brilliancy of the cherry painted with 
anilin dye are cultivated, abnormal tastes, 
and all belong in the same category. White- 
ness is not necessarily synonymous with 
purity; it depends on the “nature of the 
beast.” 
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Alfred McCann, author of “Starving 
America,” has analyzed the statement as to 
the nutrition lost in overmilled wheat, and 
by a calculation has established the follow- 
ing general relations: About 2 per cent of a 
one-pound loaf \of-whole-wheat bread con- 
sists of certain organic salts (phosphorus, 
potassium, suiphur, iron, et¢.) which play 
an important part in the body economy. 
You lose, he says, at least two-thirds of these 
in the white loaf. : To obtain this amount 
of mineral constituents of any kind, by eat- 
ing eggs one would = | 
have to consume ly 
about two dozen of yl Z 
them, at a cost of \S 
at least fifty cents, 
while the wheat 
meal costs two 
cents. A bilious at- 
tack would prob- 
ably interfere with 
this method of 
making up the de- 
ficiency, especially 
in the case of a 
child. 

In the same way it is estimated that two 
pounds of steak for fifty cents, or a quart of 
milk (300 times one teaspoonful) would be 
needed to make up the loss of these valuable 
tissue salts found in two cents’ worth of 
whole wheat. 

Why denature our foods and then go to 
great expense and trouble to make good 
the loss? Quantity and digestibility are 
not the only points to be considered. As- 
similation, cell life and nerve-health are 
complicated and interdependent processes. 
Very important ingredients are often 
present in small quantities, and modern 
scientists are pointing to these “body 
chemicals” as “subtle and _ profoundly 
active elements which in numerous experi- 
ments with animals and men have been 
proved to be indispensable to our life proc- 
esses.” 

Of two children, one fed on white baker’s 
bread and Karo (glucose sirup) and the 
other on whole-wheat bread and good, old- 
fashioned sirup or molasses from the sugar 
cane—which, think you, is fed the more 
wholesomely, to say nothing of the pleas- 
ure involved in the eating? Artificial, man- 
ufactured foods of any kind should carry the 
burden of proof, and so far it is proving a 
very heavy one. 
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bread is more nutritious 
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*Tis! ’Tain’t! Dr. Woods Hutchinson says white 


Dr. Wiley disagrees. Which side are you “rooting” 
for—and eating on? 






Wholesomeness More Important than 
Mere Tissue-Building 


Another writer, in the Dietetic and Hygienic 
Gaszelte, also comes to the rescue of the 
white flour in an interesting article which 
has much in it of value, though its main 
conclusions are erroneous. The funda- 
mental error of Mr. Cristadoro’s argument 
is stated in his own words, as follows: 


“But unfortunately all we take into our 
stomachs as food 
amounts to little 
unless the factors 
of digestion and as- 
similation are reck- 
oned with. It is 
not what we eat 
that counts, but 
what we digest and 
assimilate ‘into our 
blood.” 


In other words, 
if we could find a 
food wholly di- 
gestible and as- 
similable, it would 
be the ideal food. In point of fact, such a 
food would soon put an end to humanity by 
completely disorganizing the digestive proc- 
ess. The fundamental principle of nutri- 
tion is that food should not only be digesti- 
ble and assimilable, but should be of such a 
character as to secure the normal activity of 
the whole digestive process, of which excre- 
tion is one of the chief functions. Any rule 
of diet which does not secure free and regu- 
lar excretory action of the kidneys and the 
intestines is fundamentally wrong. The 
overwhelming evidence of experts shows 
that whole-wheat bread, to a far greater 
degree than white-flour bread, tends to 
secure this desirable condition, thus correct- 
ing in a measure that very general trouble, 
constipation. The fact that there is a 
greater percentage of digestible and assimi- 
lable materials in white flour than there is in 
whole-wheat flour does not by any means 
indicate that the white flour makes a more 
wholesome bread. 

Mr. Cristadoro goes on to say: 


than whole-wheat bread. 


“The government had no ax to grind in 
these experiments. It wanted the physiolog- 
ical truth, no matter what the result, and the 
above were its convincing conclusions.” 


While it was true that the government had 
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no ax to grind, it could hardly be said that 
those who conducted the experiments were 
in the same fortunate condition, as one of 
them at least had had relations with the 
millers which could hardly permit him to 
be classified as a wholly disinterested person. 

There is one statement in this article 
which should cause widespread interest, and 
that is that the whole-wheat flour sells for a 
higher price than the white patent flour. If 
this is a-correct statement, it is due to some 
economic fault, as the cheapest flour in the 
world should be that ground from the whole 
wheat. Mr. Cristadoro winds up his article 
by intimating that we may go on eating 
unwholesome bread and remedy its defects 
by constant dosing. He says: “How 
much better if he were to invest a few cents 
at a feed store for a year’s supply of cow- 
feed bran and, at intervals, mix a teaspoon- 
ful of it in a glass of water and drink it at 
his breakfast?’’ This is the old story of eat 
all you want and anything you like, and 
“take something” to remedy the evil. 

Even the Journal of the American Medical 
Association falls into the error of believing 
that the degree of digestibility is the sole 
Measure of the value of a food product. It 
Says in its issue of February 15, 1913, refer- 
ring to the digestion experiments with white- 
flour bread: 


“The result of these experiments gives 
. definite information to the effect that bread 
made from standard patent wheat flour—and 
that is the variety here involved—is among 
the most digestible of all foods and worthy of 
the important place that it holds in the 
dietary.” 


The fact to be emphasized, however, is 
that the degree of digestibility is important 
only from the point of view of nutrition, or 
body-building, while the general wholesome- 
ness of food is the important matter from 
thestandpoint of health. Fat and sugar are 
the most completely digestible of all articles 
of food, but no one would think of con- 
fining food to these two bodies. Food 
should not only be nutritious; it should be 
wholesome; that is, promote the general 
health and the normal functioning of the 
whole body. This whole-wheat flour does. 


White Flour and Beriberi 


Allusion has already been made in a 
former article to the general belief in Japan 
and the Philippines, among medical men 
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and those qualified to express an opinion 
on the matter, that beriberi is caused 
chiefly by eating polished rice or an exclu- 


sively rice diet. This would be a satisfac- 
tory explanation, provided beriberi were 
confined to those on a rice diet. 

Dr. Little, of St. Anthony, Newfound- 
land, has called attention, in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, to the 
fact that beriberi is known to exist among 
people who practically eat no rice. He has 
found, for instance, a great deal of it in 
Newfoundland. There are many of the 
inhabitants of that province who are ex- 
tremely poor and live principally in the 
winter on white flour, tea and molasses. 
Cases of beriberi are not at all infrequent 
among them. In the opinion of Dr. Little 
the beriberi in this case is produced by eat- 
ing what he calls a diet of overmilled wheat, 
meaning by this phrase ordinary fine white 
flour. This diet, in connection with the 
general squalor and poverty of their gur- 
roundings, seems to be causative of the @is- 
ease. Dr. Little has relieved many cases by 
placing them on a diet of whole-wheat flour, 
beans and peas. He sta@es'thiat Gnone part 
of the coast beriberi ha@seen prevalent in 
the fall of r910. A large Wessel went ashore, 
from which a cargo of whole-wheat flour'was 
unloaded to lighten her. The natives got 
the flour, and there has not been a case of 
beriberi among them since. The old resi- 
dents who remember the days of brown 
flour say that this disease was unknown at 
that time. In the government institutions 
in the Philippines a whole-wheat flour has 
been substituted for the ordinary white 
flour. Dr. Little adds the following inter- 
esting statement: 


“Tt should be taught that the more the diet is 
to be restricted to flour, the more is it necessary 
to have whole-wheat flour. The worse the hy- 
gienic conditions and the greater the hardships, 
even the more is it necessary. Or to put it in 
another way, whole-wheat flour is better than 
fine white flour for many reasons. The more 
one depends on it for the diet, the’stronger be- 
come the reasons. When the staple article of 
diet is flour the reasons are paramount; whole- 
wheat flour must be used to prevent nerve- 
poisoning.” 

These facts are interesting not only in 
regard to the disease of beriberi and its 
cause, but as throwing another shaft of light 
on the mooted question, ‘Which is more 
wholesome, whole wheat or white bread?” 
The mere fact that one has more or less 
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protein or gluten present is but a single 
phase of the subject. Even relative digesti- 
bility is not all; other physiological consid- 
erations must be considered. Dr. Little’s 
testimony is another vote for the flour that 
more nearly approaches the composition of 
the original wheat—a reasonable conclusion 
based on general principles. 


Summing Up the Main Points 


1. A dark-colored loaf, whether rye or whole 
wheat, is not necessarily dirty. Objections of 
this kind are not argument. They merely 
catch the eye, but do not appeal to the judgment. 

2. The consensus of opinion among dieti- 


tians worthy the name is that whole-wheat 
bread is a naturally balanced ration containing 
all the essential elements of nutrition. 

3. There is no doubt of the fact that a diet of 
whole-wheat bread will tend to correct that most 
threatening evil, chronic constipation. 

4. Degree of digestibility is only one con- 
sideration in judging of wholesomeness or 
even of nutrition. That diet which promotes 
constipation is not to be preferred to one that 
secures anatural activity of the digestive organs. 

5. It is not safe to depend on getting 
proper substitutes for a denatured food prod- 
uct. The skill of men cannot make an accept- 
able substitute for a demineralized bread. 


Dr. Wiley’s Whole-Wheat Porridge 


OWN on my Virginia farm,where ican 
get wheat direct from the granary I 
prepare it in either of the following 
ways and find that it provides a breakfast 
food superior in quality, taste, and nutrition 
to any other. Two cents’ worth of wheat 
will serve a family of six, and a little girl who 
sits at my table, upon tasting it for the first 
time, waved her spoon in the air and ecstat- 
ically exclaimed, “Uncle Doc, this is the 
best breakfast food I ever ate!” An un- 
solicited testimonial, this, from an unbiased 
critic whose dietetic instincts were unspoiled. 
This is the way to make it: Grind a pint 
of wheat in an ordinary coffee mill, making 
a coarse whole-wheat meal. Mix with four 
volumes of water and half a teaspoonful of 
salt and cook as follows: Place the water, 
boiling hot, in the aluminum bucket of a 
fireless cooker and stir in the coarsely ground 
meal slowly so as to avoid forming lumps. 
Stir the mass until perfectly smooth, then 
clamp on the top of the cooking vessel, place 
the bucket on the stove, and boil for five 
minutes under the slight pressure that the 
tight cover affords. Meanwhile heat the 
two circular stones, which fit into the com- 
partment of the fireless cooker, until water 
sizzles when dropped upon them. Place 
one stone at the bottom of the cooker, under 
the aluminum vessel, and the other on top. 
Close the cooker and let the vessel remain 
over night. The whole-wheat mush is 
ready for breakfast. 


Another pint of wheat is prepared in much 
the same way except that it is not ground at 
alland slightly less waterisused. After cook- 
ing over night, pour off the water, dry slightly 
over the fire, and eat with cream and sugar. 


* Prepared in this way the wheat has all the 


delicacy and tenderness of cooked rice, while 
the whole-wheat meal makes a mush unsur- 
passed in flavor, quality, and wholesomeness. 

I can foresee that I am going to be asked 
where and how this whole wheat can be 
obtained. You will rarely find it at the 
corner grocery, or at any of the retail or 
wholesale houses. The only way to pro- 
cure it is to get into communication with a 
farmer or a miller. Local conditions vary 
so widely as to methods of distribution that 
it is impossible to give specific directions on 
this point. If you deal with a market man, 
who comes in from the country, or if there 
are milling establishments, or small farms 
near the city or town in which you live, it 
should not be difficult to get in touch with 
a source of supply of the whole-wheat berry, 
“pure and undefiled.” Even in the National 
Capital one can telephone milling companies 
in nearby towns and get the unground 
wheat. A few housekeepers could club to- 
gether and order a supply from a nearby 
granary or miller. It is worth trying. Keep 
on asking the grocer for it. He will begin 
to take notice after a time and ask the 
miller, and soon whole wheat will be as 
common as it should be. 


An Explanation 


The thermos bottle suggested by Doctor Wiley in the June number is a bottle hold- 
ing milk for only one feeding. A detailed explanation will appear in the August issue 
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a description of the method employed to 

exterminate the coyotes of South Da- 
kota. The coyotes in a hard winter when 
temperatures are low and food is scarce 
develop a taste for mutton. They have a 
wholesome contempt for 


I READ recently in the Sioux City Journal 
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Spreading Infection 
By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


Children Treated Like Coyotes 


Mange is not the only disease that may be 
spread by a few infected individuals. 
Measles, whooping cough, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, tuberculosis and carious teeth 

can be spread in that way. I have 


those artificial condi- f often heard mothers say they 

tions which have done - sy oe ee ‘ent act were glad their children had 
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theory that a sheep has to be 
sent to Chicago, turned into mut- 
ton and then sent back to the 
country of its origin before it 
is fit for consumption. They, 
therefore, visit the sheep folds 
and help themselves. 
The scientists of South 
Dakota conceived the 
idea that instead of offer- 
ing a bounty for their 
scalps, as is done in some 
places, they would distribute the 
mange among them. The tiny in- 
sects that burrow in the skin and 
produce mange are a hardy lot ‘ 
andeagerfordiscovery. Onein- ¢%’¢ 
fected pig will soon turn a whole 
herd of swine into a hairless 
and atrophied set of skele- 
tons, creatures which take 
no interest in life. 
A few of the coyotes “7, 
were captured and in- 
fected with this disease and 
then turned loose. The effect 
has been most impressive. 
Whole colonies of these ani- 
mals are dying of disease or 
are so indifferent to life that 
they flee not from those who 
go forth toslay them. The 
danger lies in the fear that 
the disease will be so wide- 
spread as to become general 
among the pigs and sheep 
and require wholesale and repeated dipping 
in lime-sulphur solution to stop its further 
progress. But the lesson at any rate is plain. 
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Diseases go where they are car- 
ried. A child with one of the 
above diseases is dangerous—the 
figures are for deaths in 1910. 
Keep away from them, or keep 

them away from you; children (4,860). The death rate 
don’t “‘have’’ to have any disease 


idea! It isnot neces- 

\ sary nor desirable 
“4. that children suffer 
from any of these 
diseases. They would never 
have them if they didn’t get 
them from some one who had. 
The boy who goes into school 
with measles is the infected 
coyote carrying the disease 
to his fellows. The most 
competent medical in- 
spection that can be had 
should be made of every 
boy and girl upon 
entering school and at 
frequent intervals 
thereafter. By such 
providence the child who goes to 
school would run no risk of con- 
tracting any of these dan- 
gerous diseases. In spite of 
the general opinions to the 
contrary, such diseases as 
measles and whooping 

~ cough have fatal re- 
| sults all too frequently. 
Measles was return- 

ed as the cause of 6,598 
deaths in the registra- 
tion area during 1910, a 
much larger number than 

in the preceding year 
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for I910 waS 12.3 per 
100,000 population, 
which is higher than for any year since 1900 
(12.5). Nearly as many deaths from whoop- 


ing cough (6,146) were registered as from 
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measles (6,598) and scarlet fever (6,255). As 
in the case of measles, whooping cough for 
the year 1910 was marked by a considerable 
increase in mortality, the death rate for 1910 
being 11.4 per 100,000 population as com- 
pared with 9.6 for the preceding year. — 


What Parents Can Do 


The protection of children from these 
contagious diseases could easily be secured. 
It needs only the creation of a powerful 
public sentiment, looking to the conserva- 
tion of the child, arising on the ruins of the 
belief that these ills are unavoidable. Dear 
mothers, the children you cherish do not 
necessarily have tosuffer from any children’s 
disease. Keep them from the source of 
contagion and they will surely escape. 
Protect them against the distribution of the 
“mange” by infected individuals. De- 
mand that the children who enter the pub- 
lic school be free, and be kept free, of any 






contagious disease. And remember that a 
decaying tooth is contagious; it has no place 
in a school room. 

A -rigid quarantine will protect your 
healthy child from the “pestilence that 
walketh in darkness” or “the destruction 
that wasteth at noon day.” Demand also 
that the school room be properly ventilated 
and evenly heated, not above 68 degrees 
Fahrenheit, in winter; that not less than 15 
cubic feet of air be supplied to each pupil 
each minute by forced air currents at the 
proper temperature so delivered as to com- 
pel frequent changes in the air of the room. 
Better that your boy should stay at home 
than to breathe foul air, be alternately 
frozen and baked, and be constantly ex- 
posed to the emanations of diseases. 
Health should be the first and not the last 
problem of the school. The child should 
always be put above the study, being alive 
is more important than being learned. 


City Planning Should Include Health 


Of What Avail are Great Freight Terminals if the Sewers are Too 
Near the Water Supply? 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


E town may become a city. A city 
i may become a metropolis. That is 
what threatens Erie, Pennsylvania. 
It has already outgrown its costume as a 
town. Its knickerbockers are now above 
its knees. The things that became it as a 
town are now unbecoming and inconvenient. 
When I was there they were holding a 
“planning” convention. It was to last 
three days and a number of public meetings 
were held in addition to the conferences be- 
tween the visiting experts of other cities and 
the home tailors. A new suit was needed, 
but the purpose was to make it big enough 
for the man and the giant. A wise purpose. 
I followed the discussion with interest. 
The deepening of the fine harbor was urged. 
Warehouses to store millions of bushels of 
grain were predicted. Great terminal 
freight depots to handle and haul to Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and New York the 
harvests of the Dominion and of the Great 
Northwest were urged. 
Plans were making for a great metropolis 
of a million people. It was urged that the 





railway tracks be sunk, not elevated. The 
sunken track, after the elimination of the 
coal burning engine, could be covered, and 
thus be less in the way of the arms and fists 
of the giant. Parks and playgrounds for 
the people should be secured before the 
price was too high. The buildings-to-be 
were to be architecturally beautiful as well 
as economically useful, and so on. Nearly 
all of this advice was excellent. Some of it 
was imperative, and all of it was highly in- 
teresting to the wideawake citizens of Erie. 
Success to the wise foresight. Why plan 
a future which will be outgrown in a quarter 
of'a century? But as I listened to this 
sound advice and was glad the Erians were 
so sanely interested in their own growth, I 
wondered if they expected to live or ex- 
pected their children to. live in this new 
Chicago of the lakes. Apparently not. 
Erie now takes its water from an inlet in 
the lake about a mile from the outlet of its 
sewage. Only a few years ago a terrible 
epidemic of typhoid scourged the town. 
They put the inlet a little further out. To- 
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day a workman and a chemist are constantly 
“purifying” and watching the water. 
Bleaching powder (lime hyperchlorite) is 
constantly mixed with the intake of water. 
The mixing must be done en route; there is 
no reservoir except for pressure and even- 
“ supply purposes. Most of the water is 
taken as it passes. Some day the workman 
will shovel in too much hyperchloriteand the 
drinkers will be hurt. Some day he will 
shovel in too little and the Bacillus typhosus 
will escape unscotched. Then there will be 
another epidemic. The health officer, how- 
ever vigilant he may be, cannot prevent 
such a disaster. 

Erie is midway between Cleveland and 
Buffalo. Both are already such cities as 
Erie is planning to be. Both pour their 
sewage into Lake Erie. At Buffalo the cur- 
rent is toward Lake Ontario, but when a 
long east wind blows the back current may 
reach Erie. The Cleveland sewage is nat- 
urally headed for the same spot. Dozens 
of towns and villages all along shore help to 
swell the infection. Lake water taken any- 
where on the south shore of Lake Erie from 
Toledo to Buffalo is dangerous to drink. 
Two days of the “planning convention” 
had already elapsed when I was in Erie. 
Up to that time not a word had been saidas to 
the disposition of the sewage of the future 
metropolis, of the necessity for a supply of 
pure water, of the means whereby epidemic 
and contagious diseases might be avoided. 
Yet these are the things which above all 
others will make the coming citizens of Erie 
happy, contented, and long-lived. It is time 
some growing town should hold a “planning 
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convention” and nsider first of all how 
the future inhabitants may 


Be Well Nourished 

By pure foods, and also simple, 

By good cooking, of bread particularly before 
cake. 

By good housing at home; pure air as well as hot. 

By properly ventilated school and other public 
buildings, so that citizens when they meet to- 
gether may breathe pure air and not merely 
emanations from one another’s lungs. 

By well regulated parks and playgrounds. 

By a pure water supply coupled with a sewage 
purification plant that will keep lakes and 
streams from pollution. 

By an effective health service, with power and 
funds to ward off epidemic and contagious 
disease. 

By teaching sanitation and nutrition in the pub- 
lic schools, together with rigid medical and 
dental inspection of the school children. 

By a system of food and drug inspection which 
will exclude passé, debased, chemicalized, and 
painted food products and provide pure drugs 
for the sick; that will secure a meat supply 
from healthy animals and not expose the citi- 
zens to the refuse from more fortunate com- 
munities, and to eating the carcasses of ani- 
mals which were suffering from tuberculosis 
and other objectionable diseases, as is the case 
at present over the whole country. 

By banishing great productive industries to the 
country, where every workman may have a 
cottage, a garden and a front yard, and leav- 
ing to the city the activities of exchange and 
not of production. 

By educating all the people in the art of so living 
and working, that there may be no drones to 
suck the blood of labor and no invalids to 
eat the stores of providence. 


If after all these things are planned for there 
be time for handling crops and hauling freight, 
for fine buildings and massive exchanges, well 
and good. But look after the great things first. 


Drinking Water on the Train 


“Glasses will be furnished by the porter,”’ 
says a sign over the drink spout in the rail- 
road car. But who knows whether these 
glasses are used over and over without 
sterilization? The certain thing is that the 
porter expects a tip worth the price of many 
a cup. The law that forbids the public 
cup should require the transportation com- 
pany to supply a clean substitute. There 
are many parchment cups with appropriate 
mechanisms for delivery now av. vailable. 
If the railroad company is very poor these 
mechanisms will yield a cup for a penny. 

But what of the water? What is gained 
by securing a clean cup in which to draw 
dirty water? Does our law relating to the 





drinking cup have anything to say respect- 
ing the water? Not to my knowledge. 

The sanitary laws relating to drinking on 
railway trains have been enacted from the 
wrong end. They should first require that 
the drinking water should be pure, second 
that it should be handled in a sanitary 
manner, third that the containers should be 
clean and frequently sterilized by boiling 
water or steam, and, fourth, that the ice 
should not come in contact with the water. 
After, or synchronously with, all these, we 
should have the sterile cup. 

How long will it yet be before the traveller 
who is thirsty may be able to drink on a 
railway train with safety? 
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Department 


School Hygiene Without Women 


HE Fourth International Congress of 

I School Hygiene meets in Buffalo 

August 25 to 30, 1913, the venerable 
president emeritus of Harvard, Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, presiding. Influential men through- 
out the country are on the executive com- 
mittee, including the United States commis- 
sioner of education, Dr. P. P. Claxton, and 
Surgeon-General Blue of the Public Health 
Service. 

Not a woman is found on the list, which is 
most peculiar. Either we must conclude 
that women are not interested in school 
hygiene or else that they are not deemed 
worthy to take part in the management of 
such acongress. Both of these assumptions 
in my opinion are incorrect. The mother, 
above everyone else, is interested in the 
protection of her child’s health in the 
schools, and with a woman at the head of 
the new Children’s Bureau and women serv- 
ing on school boards and in social work 
throughout the country, they could surely 
contribute much to such a project. 

All of the factors that make for the protec- 
tion of health will be discussed at this Con- 
gress: pure air, good food, proper exercise, 
good water, good teaching, and good fellow- 
ship. Mouth hygiene and dental inspection 
will have a place, and mental and moral 
hygiene will receive due consideration. 

It is a poor business man who begrudges 
an initial expenditure that will save money 
and increase efficiency in the long run. 
This is the argument that the Indiana 
State Board of Health brings to bear for 
the sanitary schoolhouse. Badly venti- 


Shots from 


Viavi 


Will you be kind enough to give your opinion of 
Viavi. ‘The writer paid $20.00 for four smal! boxes 
of medicine which did no good at all. I know many 
women who have tried this treatment with indiffer- 
ent results. It seems to me that we pay a high 
price for the medicine furnished. 

N.I. S., Massachusetts. 


This is one of the most stupendous, 
carefully elaborated, and widely success- 
ful of the patent medicine fakes. So 
far as anyone can discover by the most 
careful analysis, the famous cerates and 


lated, poorly lighted, unclean schoolhouses, 
without a pure water supply or proper 
plumbing, mean inefficient teachers and 
pupils, who take four years to accomplish 
what might be done in three. This is a 
loss of 25 per cent, to say nothing of doc- 
tor’s bills, etc., and the effect on the “pub- 
lic health.” It is estimated that $2,000,000 
a year is added to the state school tax by 
maintaining insanitary schoolhouses. The 
mothers of the nation are the ones to keep 
a watchful eye on such conditions, and pro- 
test in and out of season that Johnny’s 
and Mary’s bodies shall not be dwarfed 
and their brains forced. Votes on school 
questions and positions on school boards 
should be assigned to women in every com- 
munity, regardless of one’s views on gen- 
eral suffrage, for the school is really an in- 
tegral part of the home, and it is there the 
child spends many of his waking hours. 
The readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
should be especially interested in this great 


- conference. Will it not bea happy day when 


every mother can say, “I send my child to 
school without fear of his receiving any physi- 
cal, mental, or moral harm?” To speed this 
day we should co-operate with such move- 
ments as this. Both the individual mother 
and the club leaders and civic workers can get 
much inspiration from the addresses and dis- 
cussions of the prominent educators and hy- 
gienists from all over the world who will 
gather at this congress. The secretary-gen- 
eral, Dr. Thomas A. Storey, professor of hy- 
giene at the College of the City of New York, 
will receive applications for membership. 


Dr Wiley 


capsules, which are said to cure most of 
the ills flesh, especially woman’s flesh, is 
heir to, are composed of the extract of 
hydrastis (golden seal) and cocoa butter. 
The effects produced, if any, are solely due 
to the hygienic advice that: accompanies the 
treatment, though some of the literature is 
anything but good mental hygiene. 

The mannerin which this obviously fraudu- 
lent treatment is being introduced to unsus- 
pecting women under the guise of parlor lec- 
tures on eugenics and sex hygiene cannot be. 
too strongly condemned. Always quick to 
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seize upon any current phase of public opinion 
or interest to float their nefarious schemes, 
the compounders of hydrastis and cocoanut 
butter are making the most of the increasing 
interest in these problems to introduce their 
useless wares on a high intellectual and moral 
plane. As has been stated, they have “capi- 
talized cleanliness,” there being little if any- 
thing else of merit in the propaganda and the 
incidental advice given as to sex hygiene is 
misleading to the last degree. 

A handsome fortune has been founded by 
the clever exploiters of this scheme, on the 
broad margin between the cost of the simple 
ingredients and their selling price. In jus- 
tice it must be added that the salary of the 
advertisement writer, who was one of the 
cleverest obtainable, probably took quite 
a slice from the profits. It is cleverly in- 
sinuated that tumors “have been success- 
fully treated” by this remedy, that nerv- 
ous debility causes many dire diseases, 
from appendicitis to locomotor ataxia and 
palsy, and that Viavi prevents and cures 
nervous debility. Thus any direct state- 
ment that Viavi will cure the disease itself 
is avoided. 

In England the company have been prose- 
cuted and fined, and one coroner’s jury re- 
turned a verdict to the effect that the vic- 
tim’s life might have been prolonged had 
proper medical attention been given, throw- 
ing in the opinion that from the evidence sub- 
mitted they considered the Viavi treatment 
fraudulent. Sosayweall. How long will the 
public, and especially the women, continue to 
contribute, at the expense of their health and 
their pocketbooks, to the millions accumu- 
lated yearly by the venders of fancy names, 
false claims, and cheap commonplace mix- 
tures that would not interest anyone when 
unmasked. Nine times out of tena fanciful, 
meaningless name is a false face for a fraud. 


Almozoin and Other “Beauty” Fakes 


Kindly give through your department an analysis 
of almozoin, prepared by Petersen & Co., Chicago, 
and state if complexion jelly made with same is 
beneficial to the complexion. 

A Subscriber, Pennsylvania. 


Almozoix consists essentially of 40 per 
cent of borax, 40 per cent of gum traga- 
canth, and 20 per cent of magnesium car- 
bonate. It sells for fifty cents and the 
estimated cost of the ingredients is about 
three cents. Just how such a mixture 
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could be of any value as a complexion 
jelly does not appear. This preparation be- 
longs to a large family of fakes using the 
“prescription scheme” type of advertising. 
Beauty articles appearing in the woman’s 
page of many of our newspapers, pretending 
to be answers to correspondents, are only 
advertisements skillfully concocted for the 
purpose of exploiting these foolish and use- 
less preparations. Every prescription given 
contains a “joker” and is written for the 
purpose of selling the mysterious ingredient 
named therein. The one just described is 
typical of the whole lot. Few of them are 
harmful but they are all useless and extrava- 
gant and make impossible claims. 

An introduction to a few members of the 
family will answer for them all. A twin 
sister to almozoin is amarol, go per cent 
epsom salts and ro per cent of borax. You 
pay 75 cents for this and it is worth about 
one-fourth of a cent. Spurmax, a face lo- 
tion, and therox, a shampoo, consist of 
epsom salts and borax, respectively, and sell 
for 50 and 75 cents, while their approximate 
cost is two cents and five cents. Maya- 
tone, warranted to produce “the soft and 
velvety skin of the Japanese women” and 
said to be based on the formula given by a 
Parisian beauty, consists of epsom salts and 
borax, colored and perfumed and sold at 50 
cents at a profit of 48, so far as cost of ingre- 
dients is concerned. Delatone, for removing 
superfluous hair, selling for $1 (value 1 cent), 
is about 80 per cent starch and 20 per cent 
barium sulphid; the latter will remove the 
hair superficially with some danger to the 
skin, but so long as the roots are not killed 
the hair will return, for only the electric 
needle, so far as we know, can prevent this. 
Cerol, used as a massage cream, is borax 
and stearic acid, perfumed and colored and 
sold for 75 cents, when the approximate 
cost is 2cents. Detoxyl, for reducing flesh, 
is virtually rochelle salts but sells under 
this alluring name for one dollar. Pyroxin 
is vaseline perfumed with oil of bergamot 
and sold to grow eyebrows and eyelashes. 
One dollar an ounce is rather high for 
vaseline. 

So it goes; to multiply cases is not neces- 
sary. Out of respect for one’s skin and one’s 
purse, buy plain, standard soaps, cold creams 
and vaselines, powders and antiseptics, sold 
as such. The mystery and the name is all 
you get in addition when buying these 
seductive products, and they come high. 
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MIRAN DY 
On 


Marrying for 
a Living 


By Dorothy Dix 
Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


. E odder day,” said Mirandy, 
“Gladys Maud Geraldine, whut 
went to dat cemetery, an’ got de 

higher culchar lak my daughter Ma’y Jane, 

drapped into my house for a visitation. 

After we done passed de time o’ day, an’ 

axed ’bout de health of we-alls famblys, I 

said: 

“Whar mought you be a wukin’, Gladys 
Maud Geraldine?’ 

“ ‘Oh,’ spons she, ‘I ain’t a-wukin nowhar, 
an’ I ain’t got no notion of wukin’ nowhar. 
Wukin’ is too hard for my constitution. 
I’se gwine to git married.’ 

““*An’ does you prognosticate dat mar- 
ryin’ is a easy way to make a livin’?’ I in- 
quires. 

“‘ “Vassum,’ she says, ‘hit looks lak to me 
dat dere ain’t no wuk so light, an’ easy dat 
a female pusson can engage in as wukin’ 
a husband.’ 

“At dem words I fetches a groan from de 
pit of my stomach. ‘De Lawd help you, 
chile,’ I spons, ‘when you tackles dat job, 
thinkin’ dat hit is easy, for hit’s de mos’ 
jubous labor dat any woman bucks up 
aginst, an’ nothin’ but de grace of God ever 
gives her de strength an. de patience to git 
away wid dat task. I ain’t a sayin’ one 
word against my ole man, Ike, but I tells 
you de truth, Gladys Maud Geraldine, dere 
is times when I rests myself up from mater- 
mony by gwine out an’ doin’ a hard day’s 
washin’. An’, mo’over, I done see de look 
in Ike’s face dat says dat dere is occasions 
when he finds hit easier to tote a hod of 
bricks‘up fo’ stories of a new house dan hit is 
to be married to me.’ 

“*T ain’t a countin’ on marryin’ no po’ 
man,’ says Gladys Maud Geraldine, a 
sniffin’ up her nose; ‘I’se gwine to git a 
husban’ wid money in his pockets.’ 

“* *T ain’t a wishin’ to discourage you none 
in yo’ ambition,’ spons I, ‘but I feels boun’ 
to tell you dat rich husban’s don’t grow on 





“* He takes to his heels when he hears de 
rattle of a petticoat comin’ his way’ ”’ 


ev’y tree, an’ dat when you does fin’ a man 
wid mo’ dan de price of a glass of beer in 
his clothes, dat he’s woman shy, an’ takes 
to his heels when he hears de rattle of a pet- 
ticoat comin’ his way. 

““*An’ furdermo’, Gladys Maud Geral- 
dine, you take dis from me, an’ I’se a ole 
woman dat Solomon’s dog is done bit mo’ 
dan once, an’ dat is dat, when you sees a man 
wid money in his pocket, dat you'll also see a 
padlock on dat pocket, an’ dat hit takes mo’ 
elbow grease to cork-screw a nickel out of 
him dan hit does to do a week’s house 
cleanin’. Yes, chile, I done see a lot of 
gals marry rich men, an’ I ain’t envied none 
of ’em de job. Believe me, dere ain’t no 
odder way 0’ gittin’ money dat’s as hard 
wuk as chiselin’ hit out of a tightwad hus- 
ban’.’ 

“*T ain’t a gwine to wuk from 8 o’clock 
in de mawnin’ to 6 o’clock in de evenin’ 
for nobody,’ says Gladys Maud Geraldine. 
‘I ain’t a gwine to be one o’ dese heah in- 
dustrial slaves dat you reads "bout in de 
papers. I’se gwine to be a lady o’ leisure, 
lak a married lady is.’ 

“<Tat’s right,’ spons I, ‘we married 
women sho’ does take things easy, an’ have 
time hang heavy on our hands, an’ de onliest 
thing dat worries us is how to put in our 
leisure. Hit suttinly is scandlous to think 
’bout dem stores an’ offices axin’ a gal to 
wuk from 8 o’clock to 6, an’ I don’t blame 
you for sayin’ dat you is gwine to pass ’em 
up for a weddin’ ring. 

“ “Now ef you gits married, an’ draws 
down de kin’ of a lot in life dat de mos’ of us 
women gits, all dat you'll have to do will 
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be to git up ’bout 5 o’clock in de mawnin’ 
so as to cook yo’ husband’s breakfast, an’ 
fin’ him a clean shut, an’ dress de chillun, 
an’ git him off to wuk, an’ dem off to school. 
Den you can clean up yo’ dishes, an’ tidy 
up de house, an’ do de washin’, an’ de ironin’ 
an’ de sewin’, an’ git de chillun’s lunch, an’ 
nuss de baby, an’ have a nice hot supper 
smokin’ on de table ginst de time yo’ ole 
man gits home from wuk. 

“ «Ten, after you has cleaned up de supper 
things, you can sit down an’ patch yo’ hus- 
band’s breeches until bedtime, after which 
you can git up an’ walk de .baby wid de 
cholic for a couple of hours in de middle of 
de night. 

“*Vas, honey, de life of a married woman 
sho’ is one glad roun’ of pleasure. Hit’s 
strewed wid roses, as de hymnbooks says, 
an’, as a gineral thing, de wukin’ day ain’t 
mo’ dan eighteen hours long, dough some- 
times when dere’s sickness in de fambly, or 
de balance of de fambly is gwine off on a’ 
scursion, hit’s twenty-eight or twenty-nine 
hours long. Yas, chile, ef you’se huntin’ a 
easy job, I sho’ does recommend you to em- 
brace de career of a wife an’ mother.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ says Gladys Maud Geraldine, 
‘T’se dat high sperited dat I can’t stand no- 
body to fin’ fault wid me, an’ I ain’t gwine 
to have no man a bossin’ me lak dey does 
dem wukin’ gals, an’ dat’s why I say, I’se 
a gwine to git married.’ 

““Honey,’ spons I, a pityin’ her, ‘don’t 
you know dat ev’y man is born wid a ham- 
mer in his han’, an’ de mos’ fun he gits out 
of life is a knockin’ women? De reason dat 
mos’ men git married is dest to git a woman 
dat’ll always be handy so dat dey can lam- 
bast her for ev’ything dat goes wrong, an’ 
lay de blame on her. 

“ ‘Vou don’t git out of dat trouble, chile, 
by gittin’ married. You dest runs head 
foremos’ into hit. Furdermo’, ef you don’t 
lak de remarks dat de man you is hired to 
passes on de way you does you wuk, you 
can git up an’ leave; but when yo’ husban’ 
hands you back talk, an’ tells you how his 
maw used to cook po’k chops, an’ spressifies 
himself in a way dat scarifies yo’ feelins, 
dere ain’t nothin’ dat you can do ceptin’ to 
swaller hit. You’se tied to yo’ job an’ yo’ 
meal ticket, onless you’se got de price of 
a ticket to Reno, an’ mos’ of us ain’t, for 
divorsch is one of. de luxuries of de rich. 

“* An, lemme whisper a secret in yo’ ear, 
chile, *bout dat boss business. Dere ain’t 
no happy homes ceptin’ dem whar de man 





is de boss, or de wife is got probusness 
enough to let him think dat he is. 

“ “No, chile,’ says I to Gladys Maud Ger- 
aldine, ‘don’t you be foolish enough to 
marry for a livin’. Ef you want.a nice, 
easy, soft job, wid short hours, an little wuk 
in hit, you be a lady longshoreman, or a 
ditch digger, or somethin’ lak dat instid 
of a wife. Dere ain’t no odder pusson 
on earth dat earns deir bread in de sweat of 
deir brow so much asa wife does. An’, mo’- 
over, dere ain’t no odder job dat don’t carry 
wid hit a pay envelope ceptin’ de wife’s. 
She toils lak a dray horse from year’s end 
to year’s end, an’ her husban’ pufis out his 
chist ontil his shut buttons won’t hold, be- 
caze he’s so gran’ an’ noble, to give her her 
board an’ clothes for whut she does for 
him. An odder folkses stands by an’ hurls 
bouquets at him becaze he suppo’ts her, 
dough hit has always looked to me lak de 
woman, whut did de cookin’ an’ sewin’, an’ 
washin’ an’ baby tendin’ for a fambly, sort 
of suppo’ted herself. 

“Ef you wants to see whedder marryin’ 
for a livin’ is de soft snap you thinks hit 
is, dest cut yo’ eye roun’, an’ you'll see dat 
dem women, whut wuks for odder folks, is 
got ten times as good clothes an’ looks ’bout 
ten years younger dan deir married friends. 
Lakwise dat dey is trapsin’ ’roun’ enjoyin’ 
demselves, or sleepin’ de sleep of de just, 
whilst de married ladies is puttin’ deir 
chillun to bed, or waitin’ up wid de rollin pin 
in deir hands for a husband, dat’s been a 
lingerin’ in de crap game, an’ dat’s comin’ 
home dat filled up wid red eye dat he can’t 
fin’ de key hole.’ 

“ ‘Sis Mirandy, don’t you believe in mar- 
ryin’?’ axes Gladys Maud Geraldine. 

*“**Dat I does,’ spon’s I, ‘but I believe in 
hit as a reward, an’ not asa graft. I thinks 
dat de woman, whut gits married becaze she 
loves, finds a heaven on earth in matermony; 
but I knows dat de woman, whut marries to 
keep from wukin’, finds dat she’s got de 
hardest job, wid de least pay, in hit, in de 
world. Dere’s hard labor, an’ long hours, 
an’ sickness, an’ sorrow, an’ temper, an’ 
nerves, an’ sacerfice in matermony, an’ de 
onliest thing dat pays you for hit is dest to 
love somebody else so dat all de fun you 
want is dest to see dem happy an’ comforta- 
ble, an’ to feel lak de glory of de Lawd done 
shine on you ev’ytime dey looks yo’ way.’ 

“But as for marryin’ for a livin-—my 
Lawd, but de woman, dat does dat, earns all 
she gits.’ ” 
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An Ever Present Peril 






Which May Lurk in the Bottle of ‘‘ Alcohol,’’ Cheap Essence, Face 
Lotion—The Deadly Wood Alcohol 


By Laura Crozier 


OES the hand 
D of the house- 

mother trem- 
ble, as she pours out 
the lemon extract for 
her little boy’s birth- 
day cake? Does it 
falter over the cup of ginger tea that fol- 
lows the feast which has been too much for 
him? Tried old household friends, these, 
but a fearful danger is beginning to turn 
them to foes. The terror, that clutches 
the mother’s heart as she opens the bottle 
of alcohol that is to bring 
merciful coolness to the 
skin of the little fever 
patient upstairs, is well 
founded. The peril is not 
only in the disease; it is 
in the bottle. Impercep- 
tible to taste or smell, that 
bottle may harbor death 
by convulsions, or blind- 





Everyone knows in a 
general way that wood 
alcohol is poisonous. But 
how many people know that nearly a thou- 
sand cases of death or blindness, due to this 
subtlest of poisons, have been reported dur- 
ing the last twenty years? Not.all of the 
victims had swallowed the alcohol, however 
innocently; some of them had absorbed it 
through their skins, and others had merely 
breathed its fumes. 

The blue and green flames are very beauti- 
ful as they dance under the chafing-dish 
where Mary is making fudge. They were 
equally cheerful, no doubt, in the freezing 
hall bed-room where another little Mary, a 
city shop-girl, used to make her morning 
cup of coffee as she dressed. She used to 
let the flames burn out for the sake of their 
warmth, and she liked to watch them, until 
suddenly, one day, she found that she could 
not see them very well. She did not lose 
her sight, but six months of treatment were 
needed to save it, and give her the warning 
which not even the poison label on the bottle 





EDITOR’S NOTE:—Many prosperous 
homes, not merely those of the 
ignorant, are harboring this awful 
agent of blindness and death. Look 
sharp at your own home, Reader! 


Blindness, even death, may lurk in 
a seemingly harmless flavoring ex- 
ness. tract or toilet preparation. The 
tissue of the optic nerve has a 
proclivity for wood alcohol 


carries. It is unsafe 
to burn wood alcohol 
or use it in any way 
in a room where the 
air is close. The bot- 
tle should never be 
uncorked unless the 
windows are wide open. 

In most of the wood alcohol cases, the 
poison has been swallowed, a proceeding 
that would have'been quite impossible up, 
to 1906, when this was a vile-smelling, green- 
ish liquid, known as wood spirit, wood 
naphtha and methylated 
spirit. But at that time, 
a cheap and effective 
means of “rectifying’’ it 
was discovered. Deodo- 
rized and deprived of its 
disagreeable taste, the new 
~product was put upon the 
market under a number 
of alluring, new names. 
Columbian spirits, Colo- 
nial spirits, Union spirits, 
Eagle spirits, methyl alco- 
hol, aceton alcohol, green 
wood spirits, standard spirits, and lion d’or 
are a few of the forms in which it is still 
offered to an unsuspecting public, often with- 
out anything in the way of a warning label. 

The new product costs but sixty-five 
cents a gallon where grain alcohol costs 
$2.90 owing to the heavy government in- 
ternal revenue tax of $2.10. The price of 
“grain” alcohol also varies somewhat with 
the market value of the various products 
from which it is made—corn, rye, barley, 
rice, sweet potatoes, white potatoes, and 
cane molasses. Rectified wood alcohol was 
soon being advertised and sold under its 
various aliases for “bathing and sponging 
the sick, rubbing for rheumatism, high- 
balls, punch, hot-drops, witch-hazel, bay 
rum, eau de cologne, Florida water, essences 
of all kinds, and home-made wines and 
cordials.”” And then began the toll of death 
and blindness. 

“The tissues of the body have a wonderful 
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power of abstracting from the blood streams 
substances that seem to suit their particular 
appetites,” says Dr. Royal S. Copeland, 
dean of the New York Homeopathic Med- 
ical College. ‘‘ Unfortunately for mankind 
the tissue of the optic nerve has a proclivity 
for wood alcohol.” 

There is the story of J. B., a total ab- 
stainer, who complained to a passing friend 
of having a cold. He accepted a drink of 
whisky from the friend’s flask, mixing the 
liquor with water. Soon afterward he began 
to feel sleepy, went home, and for three 
days was unconscious. He awoke totally 
and permanently blind. His case was not 
typical, however, for the sufferer often ex- 
periences violent pains in the eyes and abdo- 
men, with nausea and a consuming thirst. 
Blindness does not usually set in for several 
days, though one Morris Field, a tailor who, 
after drinking two glasses of whisky in a 
saloon in New York City, on Oct. 14, 1912, 
could hardly see to get home. Heawoke the 
next morning entirely blind,and has remained 
so, thanks to the wood alcohol with which the 
whisky was adulterated. The saloon keeper 
was fined probably the minimum of $100 in- 
stead of the $500, which the law allows. As 
small a quantity as a teaspoonful of this poi- 
son has been known to make a man blind. 


The Fumes Cause Blindness 


Oculists, who have made a special study 
of wood alcohol poisoning, say that the blind- 
ness is due to a destructive inflammation of 
the optic nerve, and the fibres of the retinal 
elements, or both, followed by their atrophy. 
The inflammation may be delayed several 
days, and is generally complete, with sub- 
sequent relief, and final relapse into perma- 
nent blindness. 

Gustave Kunz, twenty-one years old, went 
to work for a contracting varnisher in New 
York City, the week before Thanksgiving, 
1911. He was set at work varnishing the 
inside of beer vats, ten to fifteen feet high, 
close, dark and airless except for the small 
opening through which he crawled and two 
little pipe-holes in the top. Three other 
men worked with him, daubing on the varn- 
ish as fast as they could for half an hour, 
then crawling out, half-suffocated, for thirty 
minutes in the open air. The man, for whom 
Gustave had formerly worked, had used a 
small engine for pumping air into the vat, 
but the new employer, who had underbid 
him on this contract, used no such engine. 


Gustave worked five days and then went 
to bed, nauseated and with a rash on his 
skin. When he was able to get up, he could 
see only just enough to get about the room. 
His sight has not improved. Of the three 
men employed with him, one, his brother, 
was only slightly affected by the wood al- 
cohol in the varnish. The other two died, 
one three days and one four days, later. 


Touch Not! 


The brewery cases of wood alcohol poison- 
ing are perhaps the most frequent on the 
hospital records because the great vats have 
to be varnished every year to preserve the 
beer; but they are not the only ones. One 
painter was nauseated and later blinded 
while varnishing the inside of a closet in 
a Cincinnati hotel. Another became totally 
blind after he had shellacked the benches 
and woodwork of several schoolhouses. 
A third cleaned with wood alcohol a floor 
that needed re-varnishing. _A fourth victim 
was a second-hand furniture dealer of Lynn, 
Mass., who used wood alcohol to brighten 
up his bargains. The two pencil polishers, 
who worked in a factory where the windows 
were kept closed during cold weather, were 
more fortunate, for they can still see to get 
about. In each of these cases, the deadly 
fumes were mixed with re-breathed air. 

But even if the wood alcohol had been 
used in the open air, the danger of absorp- 
tion through the skin would have remained. 
Dozens of such cases have been reported. In 
cleaning clothing, a tailor absorbed enough 
wood alcohol to produce blindness. Hat 
makers suffer from a constant rash on the 
backs of their hands from the wood alcohol, 
—or methyl spirits, as it is called in the 
trade,—used in the stiffening solutions. 
Their sight is frequently affected. 

There is the strange case of the janitor 
in a paint factory, who suddenly became 
dizzy after spilling wood alcohol upon his 
foot. Sympathetic workmen gave him a hot 
drink made of water and some of the alcohol ; 
and, when that did not revive him, a second. 
He fell into a heavy stupor and awoke 
completely blind. 

Only less serious was the case of a woman, 
who found her eyes failing: she showed all 
the symptoms of wood alcohol poisoning, 
but the doctor satisfied himself that she was 
absorbing it neither through liquors nor 
through patent medicines. He finally dis- 
covered that she was rubbing it on her face 
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for the improvement of her complexion. 
A young photographer, who used wood al- 
cohol to clean his plates, first suffered paraly- 
sis in his arms and legs, and later died. 
A workman, employed in the cabinet de- 
partment of a factory, used Columbian 
spirits to “cut” the shellac on his hands, 
and became completely blind. : 


A Safe Substitute for Wood Alcohol 


The use of wood alcohol for all such pur- 
poses is totally unnecessary, for there is 
a safe, effective substitute, which is no more 
expensive. When the dangers of wood al- 
cohol first began to be recognized, in 1906, 
a law was passed permitting the manufac- 
ture of “industrial” alcohol. This was pure 
grain alcohol to which small amounts of 
pyridine or benzine had been added. The 
benzine made it undrinkable, and gave a 
tell-tale cloudy look to other liquors adulter- 
ated with it. Since it was not a beverage, 
it was free from the internal revenue tax 
of $2.10 per gallon, and was cheap. Its 
retail cost today is 65 cents a gallon. This 
denatured alcohol has almost crowded 
wood alcohol out of the market. A special 
combination, containing 95 per cent. of 
pure or ethyl alcohol, and 5 per cent. of 
wood or methyl alcohol, is obtainable by 
manufacturers of shellac, though not by 
the general public, as it is drinkable with- 
out the benzine, and therefore taxable. 
There is now no excuse for the use of wood 
alcohol in varnishes except a superstition 
that it cuts the shellac better than does 
denatured alcohol. This is not true when 
the benzine has been omitted from the latter. 

A varnish manufacturer gives the propor- 
tions of varnish made with wood alcohol at 
about ropercent. Hestatesthat noarrange- 
ment of artificial ventilation can be depended 
upon to make the wood alcohol product safe, 
since varnish must be kept free from dust, 
and strong currents of air cause it to curl up. 

The only solution would seem to be the 
absolute prohibiting of the use of wood 
alcohol in the arts, as it is already forbidden 
in beverages. There is only one branch of 
manufacture in which its use is desirable, and 
that is in the insecticides and germicides 
where an active poison is necessary. Even 
there, it should be most carefully labelled 
POISON, and directions as to the opening 
of doors and windows should be added. 

But the thousands of gallons of rectified 
wood alcohol, that are yearly being manu- 
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factured and sold under deceptive names, 
are seeking no such humble sphere of use- 
fulness, no such plebeian rival as denatured 
alcohol. Their purpose is to imitate and 
undersell King Alcohol. 

Essences have been found containing as 
high as 75 per cent. of wood alcohol. Only 
a few drops at a time, of course, are used in 
the ordinary household. But it is a cumu- 
lative poison. The percentage of people, 
who are being slowly poisoned by these 
essences they swallow, or the lotions they 
rub on their skins, can only be guessed. It 
is only when these poisons are used in large 
quantities that we can see their results. 


Still the Law Lags 


As long ago as 1904, Dr. Wiley recom- 
mended, in the New York Medical Journal, 
that laws be passed prohibiting the use of 
methyl alcohol for internal or external pur- 
poses, and providing that labels, advising 
of danger, be pasted upon the containers. 
The next year, Local Union 111 of the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and 
Paperhangers voted that its use in paints 
and shellacs be prohibited and members 
be warned of its dangers. And yet, in nearly 
ten years, no state has passed a perfect law. 
California, Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, and New York have laws partially 
covering the dangers. There is a federal 
law covering the control of this substance 
in interstate commerce. A bill (No. 31) 
is, at the time of present writing, before the 
New York Legislature. It reads: “No per- 
son shall sell any wood alcohol, nor any fluid 
containing wood alcohol, unless the bottle, 
vessel or other container in which same is 
sold or transported shall bear a label con- 


. taining the following words conspicuously 


printed in red ink, ‘POISON. WOOD 
ALCOHOL. Do not use except where 
there is sufficient ventilation.’ This act 
shall take effect Oct. 1, 1913.” 

This bill was introduced by the state 
factory investigating commission. It should 
be materially changed before it becomes a 
law, as it contains no warning of the danger 
of inhalation or absorption of wood alcohol. 

The housewife will do well to have her 
favorite brand of essences examined by a 
chemist, and to purchase only pure grain 
alcohol as medicine, and for the chafing 
dish, denatured alcohol guaranteed to con- 
tain no methyl spirits. 











Association Girls’ 
Delight, 
Summer Camp 
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Miss Jessie Woodrow Wilson, who conducts this department, is heart 
and soul in the wonderful work which the Y. W. C. A. is doing for girls. 


T was only dimly light at three o’clock 
that July morning when the girls 
slipped quietly out from their tents to 

join the sunrise party up the mountain. It 
was a new experience, this early waking to 
follow the dusky trail up through the woods, 
to feel the hush of the night yielding to the 
stirrings of the coming day, and see the sun 
climbing up above the mountains far to the 
eastward. 

It was one of their first days at ‘Mianees. 
and the girls began to think all they had 
heard about the wonderful days their friends 
had spent at the Y. W. C. A. summer camp 
might be true. Each year girls have re- 
turned to the city, rested, happy and full 
of the joys of camp life. These new girls 
were beginning to enter into the experience 


of which they had heard. From the mo- . 


ment of their arrival, when they clambered 
out of the carriages into the midst of that 
friendly group waiting to give them welcome, 
they had lost the momentary feeling of 
strangeness, and the very atmosphere seemed 
charged with new life and fellowship. 
Watch that exciting game of baseball! 
New girls, old girls, tent girls, shack girls, 
all join to make up the two nines. Follow 
that little group on their bacon picnic down 
by the brook! A little “friendship fire,” 
plenty of bacon and eggs, a big watermelon, 
songs and stories! How better could they 
become acquainted? 
The girls have already learned that the 





moving spirit in all the fun is the leader of 
recreation, a graduate physical director, 
sympathetic, keen, alert. She understands 
just how much exercise and how much rest 
is needed to bring new life to these girls who 
have turned so eagerly from their busy days 
in shop, school, and office, to grow strong 
in the pure air of the mountains. Day by 
day she plans with her little band of volun- 
teers for the best balance between vigorous 
fun and the much needed rest. 

Today it is clear and cool, just the time 
for that promised “hike” tothe lake. With 
baskets of lunch and cameras, a dozen giris 
start for the long tramp and the row across 
the lake. A perfect day it is for tennis, too, 
and the court is a lively center. 

The next day is breathless and hot. Long 
tramps are out of the question, but there is 
one comfortable place out under the shade 
of the big trees where the girls gather with 
their embroidery, while one of the number 
reads aloud. Sometimes there will come a 
rainy day and then the jolliest “truly party” 
makes its appearance; and games, charades 
and a candy-pull prove once more the re- 
sourcefulness of the leader. 

Under her careful supervision, strength 
of body is sure to come with the passing day, 
but “every kind of new life” suggests some- 
thing even beyond physical vigor. Hearts 
and minds are unconsciously opening to the 
subtle influence of the place. One girl 
tired and discouraged as she came up to 
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Camp, wrote after her return to the city, 
“Camp has given me a new courage and new 
faith. Imiss the helpful talksin the mornings 
and evenings especially, but I am very thank- 
ful that I have heard them this summer.” 

It is fascinating to watch the earnest faces 
of the girls in the morning Bible class. 
Another source of inspiration is the Sunday 
afternoon Vesper service. Held out of 
doors like the Bible class, it lays fresh 
emphasis on the beauties of God’s world. 
The familiar words “the heavens declare 
the glory of God,” and “‘the strength of the 
hills is His also,” must surely have an added 
significance after 
such service. 

These features of 
camp life are constant 
reminders of summer 
conference experi- 
ences. The camps 
are reserved for ten 
days in July for “club 
councils,” and the in- 
dustrial girls gather 
in large numbers to 
enter heart and soul 
into the program of 
Bible work and con- 
ference on club 
methods, conducted 
under trained leaders. 
All the sports and 
recreation of regular 
camp life are carried 
on during a part of 
each day. 

There is a strik- 
ingly democratic and 
cosmopolitan char- 
acter to the associa- 
tion camps. It would 
be well-nigh impos- 
sible to find another 
place where there is 
continually manifested such perfect har- 
mony and understanding, in a family of one 
hundred and fifty. College girls, business 
girls, Oriental girls, guests and workers alike, 
play together and work together in true 
Association fellowship. 

All through the year come letters from 
scores of young women, eloquent with grati- 
tude for all that camp has brought them and 
counting the weeks “till I can come again.” 
Scarcely a week passes without a gift from 
some loyal camp girl. One for instance, 
sending a small check, writes, “I should 





Don’t our guests from China look as if they 


thoroughly enjoyed Y. 
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have to be a millionaire to send a really big 
enough check to say it all.” Even the 
mothers write, “I never saw my girls come 
home looking so well and happy.” Each 
succeeding year brings a new group of young 
women who go away after their joyous days 
to tell still others of the “perfect vacation 
place.” 

Now that the thought of the whole coun- 
try has been turned toward the wisest con- 
servation of human strength and energy, and 
there has been such wide interest in vaca- 
tion problems, we naturally expect that a 
cordial welcome will greet any successful 
scheme for healthful 
recreation. The tre- 
mendous need of 
buSiness girls for 
proper recreation and 
rest has received a 
tardier recognition 
than some other 
wants, but surely 
there is to-day a gen- 
eral awakening to the 
importance of the de- 
mand. Many local 
city Associations 
have their own vaca- 
tion homes or camps, 
always crowded full 
the entire season: and 
other Associations are 
looking for favorable 
sites on which to open 
similar camps. Chau- 
tauqua County Asso- 
ciation is managing 
its first summer camp 
this season and sev- 
eral field committees 
are planning to give 
the girls within their 
territory the benefit 
of camp life. The de- 
mand of the New England business girls for 
a suitable vacation place is being met this 
summer by the Northeastern Field Com- 
mittee in the opening of a large camp on the 
island of Martha’s Vineyard. 

Indeed all these places of rest are most 
worth while and hundreds of girls who 
have been there count them their greatest 
blessing. Many now wait because there is 
no room for them and for these other 
camps should be provided in order that 
they too may have refreshment of body 
and soul. 


W. C. A. camp ‘life? 
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urgical Hysteria 


By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


A surgical operation is, oftentimes, the only wise course in a case of 
appendicitis. But Mrs. Wilcox is quite right, we believe, in saying that 
many patients with appendicitis and other diseases, surrender too readily 
to the surgeon. The situation needs a thorough airing, which this remark- 
able woman, whoris a poet and something more, is not afraid to give it. 


URING the last fifteen years a sur- 
D gical hysteria has seized upon the 
civilized world. Just as the leading 
men of the seventeenth century in Hol- 
land took pride in collecting the largest 
and rarest numbers and varieties of tulips, 
so our present-day surgeons delight in re- 
cording the greatest number of operations on 
the human body and collecting vital organs 
for their laboratories. 

It is uplifting and encouraging to the 
normal mind to read of the success made by 
surgery in skin grafting; in bone growing; 
in the cure of spinal curvature; of hip dis- 
ease; of club feet; and of almost every other 
phase of deformity or accidental mutilation. 
Materia medica has progressed rapidly in 
knowledge of antiseptics and minimized the 
dangers of blood poisoning which used to 
menace any surgical operation, with after 
results. But that very sense of immunity 
has caused a hundred unnecessary opera- 
tions to be made where but one was abso- 
lutely needed. And every year the operat- 
ing mania has grown, and woman, the natu- 
rally equipped mate and mother of man, 
stands to-day in greater danger of losing her 
usefulness, from hysterical surgery, than 
she has ever stood in any era of the world 
from any combination of causes. 

All the newspapers and scientific maga- 
zines give large space to the successful oper- 
ations of surgeons, and equal space to the 
failures of all experimenters, or healers of 
any kind outside the regular school whose 
patients die under their treatment. There 
are laws to punish such men. 

But there is no newspaper or magazine 
which gives space to the awful malpractice of 
regular physicians and surgeons who cause 
death or lifelong invalidism for men and wom- 
en by the score through unnecessary operations. 
And there is no law to protect people from 
these men. 

A “regular” who has become a deserter 
from the ranks because he could not submit 
to the methods growing more and more 
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customary with surgeons, made the state- 
ment that it was generally understood by 
physicians when diagnosing a case, that 
if life could be prolonged three months 
by an operation, and death was known to 
be inevitable at the termination of that 
period, the operation was performed. This 
gave the surgeons their fees, the nurses 
occupation, allowed the regular school to 
count one more “highly successful opera- 
tion,” and when after three months the 
patient died of “heart failure” or “anemia” 
or a “blood clot on the brain” (the latest 
catchphrase in medicine) there was no 
blame attached to the fraternity. But the 
patient, who might have found peace in 
cremation or the grave a few months sooner, 
had borne the agony of the operation, and 
the family had paid the price. 

In absolute calmness and with no rancor 


or ill-will, I here do arraign the surgeons of 


America for needlessly removing the ap- 
pendix in more than half the cases pre- 
sented to them; and for needlessly rendering 
women barren by major operations in more 
than two-thirds of the cases presented to 
them, beside depleting the vital forces and 
injuring the health of women in many ways 
by serious operations where simpler and 
more natural methods would have effected 
a cure. 

Informed of five men who had escaped the 
surgeon’s knife, and won the ill-will of the 
leading practitioners of their towns by re- 
fusing to be operated upon for appendicitis 
and refusing to die in consequence, I per- 
sonally investigated the cases, and found 
them all true. They were identical with 
one which came under my own observation, 
and is here related. The names and ad- 
dresses can be given to any desirous of in- 
vestigation. 

A young man who had graduated from a 
leading college of America was settled in 
Boston, making great progress in his chosen 
career. While in college he had felt some 
indication of trouble with the appendix. 
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A serious attack came on in Boston. The 
young man suffered much pain, lost flesh, 
and after consulting one or two prominent 
surgeons in Boston came home to his dis- 
tressed parents and informed them that he 
was told he must be operated upon in a few 
days if his life would be saved. Curiously 
enough, one of his classmates had been given 
the same information. 

The parents took their son to prominent 
surgeons in their own town (a town known in 
every part of the world). The statement of 
the Boston surgeons was corroborated. 

But friends of the family, knowing of two 
men who had been saved from the knife by 
X- and violet-ray treatment, urged the 
parents and the son to investigate before 
accepting the ultimatum of the surgeons. 
The son was particularly skeptical; he said 
Boston surgeons of such high standing would 
know if any treatment but the knife could 
be used; and relatives of the young man 
urged him to go at once on the operating 
table and not risk his life with any “ quack- 
ery.” a 

However, the friends finally prevailed 
upon him to consult a leading specialist who 
had successfully treated other cases. The 
result was the youth took treatments of the 
specialist for about a month, was allowed to 
go about his affairs during the days and 
evenings, to observe a certain reasonable 
diet, and after the expiration of a month 
and the payment of one-tenth the amount 
a surgical operation would have cost, the 
patient was cured, and remains cured after 
four years. 

Meantime the classmate went throughan 
operation, and for an entire year was out 
of health, suffering from weakness and ex- 
haustion, beside being crippled financially 
for some time. 

The woman with whose life I have been 
the most closely associated since early 
childhood suffered a slight discomfort and 
felt some pain which had its cause in child- 
birth, years previous. The head of a promi- 
nent hospital, after a few days of treating 
the case, calmly stated that the knife should 
be used. “Do you mean to say,” asked 
the horrified woman, “that you would 
mutilate me in this terrible manner with 
no more sign of any serious malady than 
I display?” Then the doctor answered, 
“My dear madam, we are operating upon 
women every day who have no more visible 
evidence than you of the malady. It is really a 
very simple matter, not one to be dreaded atall.”” 
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“But I will die, if I must, of this trouble,” 


the woman said. “I refuse to be chopped © 


and mutilated.” 

“Then I wash my hands of the case and 
its consequences,”’ the president of the hos- 
pital said. 

That was three years ago. The woman 
is in the best of health and vigor today. 
Consulting an eminent English physician a 
year after the statement made to her by 
the American specialist, she was told that 
not one vestige existed of the malignant 
malady intimated, a malady which would 
have ended her life in a year’s time at the 
most if it had existed at all. 

The wife of a reputable physician and 
surgeon was in much distress. No ordinary 
remedies relieved her, and according to the 
custom of the profession, other physicians 
were called in. The head of a well-known 
hospital declared the woman to be suffering 
from an infrequent and serious malady 
which can be relieved only by the knife. 
The husband doubted, but the consulting 
physician agreeing, the woman was taken 
to the hospital. Some symptoms which 
she developed while preparing for the oper- 
ation caused her husband to beg a delay of 
twenty-four hours. He agreed to take all 
blame from any serious consequences re- 
sulting from the delay. Then he set him- 
self to work to clear the system of his wife 
of all poisonous gases and excretions. In 
twenty-four hours she left the hospital free 
from pain, and attended the theater with 
her husband the following evening. 

One of the hospital surgeons saw her 
there, and said: “Is, this the woman we 
were to operate on forty-eight hours ago?” 
He laughed over the incident. It, really 
was amusing! That was ten years ago, and 
the lady is in good health now. 

Two women met in a surgeon’s office ten 
years ago, both afflicted with the same com- 
mon malady—painful growths in the breast. 
Both were urged to be operated upon at 
once. One consented and had her breast 
removed. The growth came on the other 
side, and that was also removed, and the 
woman died in less than two years from the 
time of the first cutting, and after months 
of anguish. The second woman went di- 
rectly from the surgeon’s office to an X-ray 
specialist—a regular physician of the old 
school who had grown with the times. He 
assured the lady of a cure in a year’s time. 
She was cured of every vestige of trouble at 
the expiration of six months. A year ago 
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a small lump again appeared. “Ah ha!” 
cried the devotees of the butcher system, 
“you see the surgeon was right and you are 
not cured after all. Better have been oper- 
ated on at first.” “‘Why so?” asked the 
woman. “I have had ten delightful years 
of health. My friend died eight years ago 
after two years of anguish, and now I am 
going to be cured again.” She is free from 
every symptom of breast trouble today, 
after two months’ treatment. 

An emancipated physician, relating cases 
of his own, said to me: “The greatest 
menace and crime against womankind to- 
day is the surgeon’s knife, wielded haphaz- 
ardly with his limited power over life and 
death, acting alone in the majority of cases 
as judge and jury over the fate of these 
shocked and half-crazed victims, the horrors 
of the result being hidden in the consulting 
room and protected by professional ethics. 

“A young girl, single, under 20, was told 
by a prominent New York surgeon that she 
must submit to ovariotomy at once, as a 
lump as large as a billiard ball had developed 
in the right groin. From sheer distraction 
she was driven to consult a man opposed tp 
cutting in these cases, and he simply found 
a swollen appendix, and with heat, electric- 
ity, violet light, etc., he cured her in a very 
few treatments, and the lump, pain, and 
tenderness entirely disappeared within two 
weeks. 

“Pelvic surgery has assumed a craze for 
exploitation, public notices, fees, etc., with 
a certain class of men whose vision is dis- 
torted, whose judgment is warped, and who 
have a cock-sure, snap diagnosis ready for 
all comers. The family doctor, fearful to 
oppose them, stands helplessly by.” 

We all die eventually anyway; and if we 
are allowed several years of robust health 
and the possession of all of our organs, and 
meantime retain our money for better pur- 


poses than feeing surgeons, it would seem 
an added argument in favor of avoiding an 
operation. 

The public is living in blind ignorance of 
the alarming frequency of death within a 
year’s time of men and women who have 
been operated upon. Women especially 
suffer from the shock to the nervous system 
and afterward succumb to fatigue, a cold, 
or other slight maladies, and never is the 
death laid at the door of the “beautifully 
successful operation.” 

That surgery performs miracles of good; 
that it saves life; relieves permanent an- 
guish by temporary pain; that it is a bless- 
ing to the human race, is known and appre- 
ciated by the writer of this article. But 
it is also known that men and women rush 
too blindly into the hands of the surgeon; 
that they believe implicitly what he says; 
that they do not sufficiently investigate other 
methods of being cured, and that they per- 
mit themselves to be hacked, and unsexed, 
and deprived of natural organs when they 
might keep them and obtain perfect vigor 
if they would wait and look into saner, safer 
and less expensive systems of cure. 

Any physician who is ready to make a 
positive statement that an operation is the 
only escape from death for a patient ought 
to be willing to put that statement into 
writing. No man or woman should submit 
to the knife if his physician refuses to do 
this. Let us present a law to Congress 
compelling physicians to put their profes- 
sional statements into writing. Those who 
jeopardize life should be ready to risk their 
professional reputation. The law should 
protect us from the regulars as Well as from 
the charlatans. 

Every case cited in this article is known to 
be true, and the names and addresses, with 
a score more, can be given to those who 
desire further proof. 


Coles Phillips Pictures—First Series 


With the publication of the May cover picture, “Birds ot a Feather,” the first series of Coles Phillips’ 
prints was completed. This series includes six of the most popular subjects which have appeared in 
Goop HovusrEKEEPING during the last few months, namely “Have One,” “His Footstep,” “The Heart Jug- 
gler,” “Romance,” “ April Shower,” and “Birds of a Feather,” which appeared in June and August, 1912, 


and February, March, April, and May, 1913. 


These beautiful pictures are printed on high grade, pebbled paper, size 14 by 11 inches, by the most 
approved, modern process for reproducing color, and are exact facsimiles of the original paintings. 

All you have to do is to enclose $1.25 in currency, or stamps, in an envelope, together with your order, and 
mail to us at our risk, and the entire series of six pictures will be forwarded by return mail, with safe delivery 
guaranteed by us. Should you not desire the entire series, you may select any single print for 25 cents. 

The publication of the second series of Phillips Pictures will be announced in a forthcoming number. 


Address 


Print Department, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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H 
Wardrobe 


The 


Startling 
Styles 
of the Moment 


by 


Lady Duff 
Gordon 
(“‘Lucile’’) 


EAR MR. 
EDITOR: In 

my pet news- 
paper, which I 
glance at daily to get 
a general impression 
of the happenings of 
interest and impor- 
tance going on in the 
world, I have just 
read the thrilling 
announcement that 
in a certain state in 
your country (Ohio, 
I think it is) they 
have made laws as 
to what fashions 
may, or may not be 
worn by their ladies! 
Imagine a set of 
men sitting down to 
legislate for the 
fickle jade Fashion 
or for the infinite 
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The fad for pearls has 
developed many curi- 
ous modes of wearing 
them. The clever 
English actress, Miss 
Violet Vauborough, has 
adopted the unique 
and original method 
shown in this photo- 
graph. The gown isa 
replica of the one de- 
signed for Miss Vau- 

borough, by Lucile 
(No patterns are sold 
for this: model) 
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Photo by Henri Manuel 


This little girl has draped 
her pearls across her fore- 
head. Her gown, by Lucile, 
is a fascinating combination 
of taffeta with beautiful hand 
embroidery and the softest, 
filmiest chiffon draperies and 
frills of lace 
(No patterns are sold for 
this model) 





caprices of la mode, that each female 
mind is devising for herself. What 
a deadly dull sort of a state Ohio, 
or wherever it is, must be, and 
can there be one self-respecting 
“individually” garbed woman in 
the place? 

I should say not. For what well- 
dressed woman, worthy the name, 
would consent to stay in a country 
where the choice of the garments 
she wears might mean imprison- 
ment? And it most certainly would 
mean that, should she attempt to 
wear any of the Paris fashions of 
the moment. Some of the pro- 
hibited styles I noticed were trans- 
parent corsages, and low necks, and 
the slightest display of ankle. So, 
dear ladies of Ohio, you’ll be sent 
straight to jail if you so much‘as 
walk a yard in your streets in 
la mode Parisienne of to-day. I 
have not one word of hope for 
you. ; 

I dined out at a very favorite 
restaurant lately, where, as I en- 
tered, I saw coming down the long 
corridor toward me, what looked 
like a beautiful lady, guiltless of 
any aid from human ateliers except 
for a sapphire wisp of tulle, and 
a wonderful pearl necklace twined 
round her apparently unclothed 
body. That was the effect from 
the distance. When she got nearer 
I saw she was wound round with 
flesh colored peau de soie, and the 
corsage was made of flesh chiffon, 
quite skin tight. Near by, the effect 
was quite harmless and pretty, but 
from the distance, it was, to say the 
least, awe inspiring, and made one 
wonder just what was going to 
happen next. I do not advise any- 
one to adopt this fashion, even out 
of “Ohio,” for restaurants or any 
public place. In the strict privacy 
of an intimate circle of friends, it 
would be quite admissible and 
lovely, because it is so very ‘“‘fem- 
inine’’; only, if any of your readers 
do adopt it, I implore them to be 
young, of a perfect figure, and pos- 
sessed of ropes of enormous pearls. 
A trinity not found easily for the 
asking! 

Pearls are the favored jewel of 
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to-day, and alas, 
and alack;—so 
well are they imi- 
tated now that it 
is almost impos- 
sible to detect the 
false from the 
real, even when 
you handle them, 
as the false are 
made heavy and 
are strung in the 
same manner as 
the pearls beyond 
price which they 
imitate. They are 
worn twined, and 
draped, and hung 
in every fantastic 
manner that the 
happy possessor 
chooses at the 
moment. 

I send three 
photographs 
showing you dif- 
erent ways of 
wearing these be- 
loved, priceless 
pearls. I say be- 
loved, for they 
are my favorite 
jewel; in fact, the 
only one it ever 
gives me any real 





Photo by Henri Manuel 

This lady has 
twined her pearls 
around her body in 
the true Oriental 
manner, which har> 
monizes well with 
her costume. There 
is a distinct sugges- 
tion of the East in 
this afternoon tea 
costume designed by 
Lucile, consisting 
of a silver-lace coat 
over a pink chiffon 
underdress. The 
Chinese waist-belt 
is finished in the 
front with long ends 
of Eastern em- 

broidery 


(No patterns are 
sold for this model) 
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pleasure to see a woman wear. They are so 
exquisitely becoming and so unobtrusive and 
appealing. No other jewel shows up the 
velvet texture of a fine skin so well, and even 
the loudest and most blatant vulgarity 


{ seems to be toned down by wearing pearls; 
' whereas diamonds would only enhance the 


condition of that poor woman. 
Of the modes of the moment, I can still 
only say that, unless your readers are young 


' and slim, it is not advisable for them to 


attempt to be in the fashion of to-day; nor 
can any dress-maker but a master hand 


_ turn out with any success the draped in- 


tricacies of some of the favorite styles worn 


here. And I tell you truly that I do not. 


see any female creature but a Parisenne 


, capable of wearing them with grace, or 


manipulating the serpentlike train and the 


' many folds of chiffon, or crépe, that go to 


make up the whole. 
Shoes here are very fantastic, and, to my 


, mind, not at all pretty; so many are cut 
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piel and linens, striped like pepper- 
mint candy sticks, and spriggcd mus- 
lins and dimities are being worn extensively 
this summer. Frocks made from these 
cool-looking fabrics derive much of their 
charm from the simplicity of mode. The 
skirts are slightly full, either from the 


. drapery or from shirring and gathering at 


the waist line, and the waists are delightful 
little blousey affairs trimmed with an or- 
gandie fichu or a deep cape-like collar with 
a tucked net, or batiste, vestee. A sash, 
or girdle, conceals the joining of waist and 
skirt at the waist line, and is finished by a 
large, flat pump bow, or by a bow similar to 
the one the Japanese women make with 
their obis. 

To wear over these charming frocks, 
there are saucy little coatees of taffeta, 
matelasse, sponge cloth, or even cretonné. 
These coatees hardly deserve the name for 
they reach scarcely to the waist line in the 
front, and slant off abruptly to the back, 


, where they extend almost to the knees in 
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| long tails like a man’s dress coat. 


Other 
models are fastened by one large novelty 
button, and are sharply cutaway in the 
front, extending to a point in the back. 
These coats should be distinguished from 
the draped wraps, which are very popular 
this summer. The flowered and brocaded 
silks are used for the wraps, and pretty 


- batiste linings keep them cool and com- 
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low down in front, and strapped across the 
instep and quite high up the ankle to a 
piece of leather going up the heel; very 
ugly, I think. Quite the prettiest I have 
seen were of white satin, the very high 
black velvet heels studded with the wearer’s 
initial in diamonds. There was a large 
diamond buckle with black velvet in the 
center, and the stockings were pale pink. 
The dress with which they were worn was a 
white draped effect. Pale pink shoes with 


the ribbons twined round the ankle and 


tied in a tiny bow, in the style of 1812, are 
really lovely, and if one is tall enough to 
dispense with a heel, it gives the wearer a 
very graceful and pretty movement when 
walking. Fiesh-pink stockings are worn in 
the evening with most of the dresses. 


Un fru 


fortable. The materials are so decorative 
in themselves that they do not require any 
further trimming, although a collar of net 
or lace may be added. 

The plain, separate skirts to wear with 
shirtwaists are developed in cotton cordu- 
roy, cotton ratine and sponge cloth, be- 
sides linen and crash. The seven-gored 
model washed exceptionally well, though 
the two-piece skirt buttoned at the sides is 
very popular and practical, for it can be 
unbuttoned if the wearer wished to indulge 
in some strenuous exercise. Plaits may be 
introduced in the skirts directly in the front 
and back, or at the sides below knee depth, in 
order to permit perfect freedom of movement. 

For sporting events, the blouses worn with 
these skirts are delightfully simple; generally 
V-shaped at the neck, buttoning in front, 
with a plaited frill extending to the waist, 
and long or elbow sleeves set into the kimono 
shoulder. The more elaborate blouses of net 
and lace, mounted over chiffon, have the be- 
coming Medici collar, which may be wired to 
stand erect at the sides and back like the 
ruches in the pictures of Queen Elizabeth. 

The sashes and girdles are new and impor- 
tant features of the summer frocks. The 
sashes of Roman striped silk are particularly 
good-looking, whether worn in bayadere fash- 
ion encircling the hips and knotted at the 
side, or swathed around the waist and tied 
in a bow in the back. 
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No. %72i1—(Patterns 
in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes) 
Party frock of printed 
crépe with the yoke, 
sleeves and lower 
flounce of the plain 
material joined by 
entre deux through 
which ribbon is drawn. 


No. 722—(Patterns 
in 1, 2 and 4-year 
sizes) A muslin gown 
with briar stitching 
and a cluster of tucks 
to give the necessary 
fullness. 

No. 723—(Patterns 
in 2, 4 and 6-year 
sizes) Bathing suit 
with bloomers of serge 
or mohair with collar, 
front band and cuffs 
of a contrasting color, 
or trimmed with braid. 

No. 724—(Patterns 
in 4, 6 and 8-year 
sizes) Party dress of 
muslin or net with 
ribbon trimmings run 
through puffings of the 
material. 

No. 725—(Patterns 
in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes) 
Flowered crépe or 


Cool Dresses for the 
Hot Days 











































muslin frock with very 
low waist line marked 
by a belt of eyelet 
embroidery to match 
the trimming at the 
neck. 


_ No. 726—(Patterns 
in 1, 2 and 4-year sizes) 
A dress appropriate 
for a little bey, as well 
as a girl. Can be 
made from chambray, 
gingham or any cotton 
or linen material. It 
has straps of a con- 
trasting color arranged 
in a new style. 


No. 727—(Patterns 
in 4, 6 and 8-year 
sizes) Pretty muslin 
frock with draped lace 
or embroidered collar, 
caught with a wreath 
of silk roses. The sash 
is run through but- 
toned straps of the 
material. 

No. 728—(Patterns 
in 4, 6 and 8-year 
sizes) Bathing suit with 
skirt and bloomers of 
serge or mohair, with 
bands of contrasting 
color. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 105 
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Last Minute Costumes 


No. 729—An effective model for a bordered 


~ material, in voile, crepe, or silk. Bands of lace 


are used for trimming, and the border forms the 


‘. vest on the simple waist. If made from a bordered 


flowered cotton goods, or cretonne. 


LFSLIDED A A 


voile, the materials can be purchased for $3.15. 


No. 730—A smart draped wrap which may be 
made from a flowered silk, a brocaded satin, a 
The draped 
collar, forming a cape in the back and extending 


‘\ to the fastening of cord, may be of net or of lace. 


If the wrap is made from brocaded satin with 
a collar of net, the materials can be purchased 
for $4.90. 


No. 731—A simple, but good-looking, draped 


skirt. This model may be carried out in a wool, 
a silk or a cotton material. The drapery is kept 
close to the bottom of the skirt, giving generally 
becoming lines. If made from charmeuse, the 
materials can be bought for $5.50. 


No. 732—A dainty morning frock of dotted 
muslin, voile or crepe. The Russian blouse effect 
is given by the yoke which continues the tucks, 
and narrow lace banding used on the waist. The 
skirt is attached to this yoke with a slight fullness. 
The jabot, collar and cuffs are of batiste with 
lace edging matching the lace in the frock. If 
made from figured voile, the materials can be 
purchased for $3.33. 


Directions for ordering Patterns will be found on page 105 
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To Complete the Summer Wardrobe 


No. 733—A simple frock in flowered or 
sprigged muslins, figured voile or crepe. The 
skirt hangs slightly full, and reveals an inset 
piece of lace directly in front. If made from 
flowered muslin, the materials can be bought 
for $2.25. 

No. 734—A garden party gown of figured silk, 
voile, crepe or muslin. A wide band of lace 
finishes the deep tucked yoke which is ex- 
tended to give the long shoulder line. If made 
from figured crepe, the materials can be bought 
for $2.63. 

No. 735—Gown of embroidered linen voile or 
crepe with parasol, hat and bag embroidered to 
match, The three-tier skirt is anew mode which 


is universally becoming. Stamped white French 
linen for waist and skirt costs $3.50; cotton for 
working, 25 cents per dozen; perforated pattern 
of waist and skirt, 50 cents. 

No. 736—Hat embroidered to match gown; 
stamped French white linen 50 cents; perforated 
pattern, 25 cents. 

No. 737—Parasol with conventional design to 
match gown. Stamped linen for 6 panels costs 
85 cents; perforated pattern, 25 cents. 

No. 738—Embroidered bag. Stamped linen 
costs 25 cents; perforated pattern, 15 cents. 

Stamped linen for dress, hat, parasol and bag 
costs $4.50. A complete stamping outfit is sold 
with the perforated patterns. 


Directions for ordering Patterns will be found on page 105 
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No. 739—Lingerie skirt fastening on the shoulders 
with elastic at the waist line. Perforated pattern (which 
may be used on any skirt) costs 25 cents. Materials 
can be bought for $1.07. 

No. 740—Nightgown opening in the front. The 
simulated bolero effect outlined with entre deux is a new 
feature. Perforated pattern (which may be used on any 
gown) costs 25 cents. Materials can be bought for 77 
cents. 

No. 741—The new draped effect has been adapted to 


Practical Costumes for the 


No. 743—House gown to be made from gingham, 
chambray, percale or linen, with collar, cuffs and belt of 
the striped material. If made from chambray, the ma- 
terials can be bought for 78 cents. 

No. 744—Cap of dotted muslin to completely conceal 
the hair. 

No. 745—Work apron, which may be worn as a house 
dress, and which fastens in the back. It may be made 
from any apron material with pipings in a contrasting 
color. an be made for 50 cents. 





this maternity gown with a practical application, for the 
drapery can be dropped as the change in figure demands. 
This frock can be fashioned from crepe, voile or a silk 
material. If made from printed voile, the materials 
can be bought for $1.88. 


No. 742—A simple gown of silk, crepe, muslin, or 
voile, with box plaits that can be let out to meet the 
change in figure. The vest is of the plain batiste, and the 
collar, cuffs and sash are of silk. If made from muslin, 
the materials can be bought for $1.95. 


Busy Housewife (see page 89) 


No. 746—Dust cap of the material left from the 
apron. 

No. 747—A novel work apron to be slipped over the 
head and buttoned at the sides. The under part of the 
sleeve is left partly open to permit perfect freedom of 
action. Can be made for 45 cents. 

No. 748—Novel house frock made from dotted challis, 
with the design worked out by joining the dots with floss 
matching them in color. irections for making this 
stitch cost 5 cents. 


Directions for ordering Patterns will be found on page 105 
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(Description of these Practical Costumes on page 88) 


Prices of Good Housekeeping Patterns 
(Unless otherwise specified) 


Complete costume patterns, 25 cents each.—Skirt or waist or jacket patterns, 
15 cents each.—Children’s costumes, 15 cents each.—Lingerie patterns, 10 cents 
each.—Caps, belts, aprons, neckwear, baby patterns, 10 cents each.—Cut-to- 
measure costumes cost $3.00 each.—Skirt, waist or jacket costs $1.50 each. 


Blank For Ordering Patterns 


Pattern Dept. L | Rees 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please send the following patterns, for which I enclose____ ; copia 
Pattern No. Bust Waist Child’s 
(34, 36, 38, 40) (23, 25, 27, 29) (Years) 


Name_ 
Street or Box No.- 


City or Town 





HANDICRAFT 


Pretty Novelties for Piazza Sewing 





No. 298 
No. 298—Doily for bungalow, showing cross 
stitch dragon on heavy white linen worked in 
blue and red cotton. Stamped linen, 18 by 18 
inches, costs 25 cents including cotton; perfo- 
rated pattern, 15 cents. 





No. 299—Bureau. scarf in heavy linen, hem- 

stitched and with monogram in left hand 

corner. Stamped pure linen with complete 

alphabet costs 75 cents; perforated pattern 
of alphabet, 25 cents. 





No. 801 
801— Bill case in Russian crash with con- 
ventional design carried out in blue and green 
cross stitch. Stamped crash in two colors, in- 
cluding cotton for working, costs 25 cents; 
perforated pattern, 15 cents. 


Directions for ordering, same as for Patterns, will be found on page 105 
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No. 800 
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No. 802 
No. 802—Doily on- heavy white linen with a 
quaint flower design worked in blue and red, 
or blue and green, cross stitch. Stamped linen, 
8 by 8 inches, costs 20 cents including cotton; 
perforated pattern, 15 cents. 


No. 800—Bungalow napkin in natural col- 
ored linen with edges and initial worked in 
cross stitch. Stamped French linen, or Russian 
crash, including complete alphabet, costs 35 
cents; perforated pattern, 15 cents. 
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No. 803 
No. 803—Postal card case in Russian crash with 
the conventionalized flower design to be worked 
in red and blue, or blue and green, cross stitch. 
Stamped crash in two colors costs 25 cents in- 
cluding cotton; perforated pattern, 15 cents. 













Twentieth Century Housekeeping 


A Department of the Magazine Devoted to Home Economics 
Conducted by Anna Barrows 


This is the third of a series of articles, which began in the May issue. In this article Miss 
Barrows suggests various ways by which the housewife may break the endless chain of work 
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The Housekeeper’s Vacation 
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By Anna 


EWER formal vacations doubtless 
F would be necessary if every household, 

as well as the individuals comprising 
it, took one day of real rest in every seven. 
With our modern tendency toward special- 
ization in education. and employment, the 
occupations of the members of an average 
family are so diverse that the same day 
of rest is not available for all and the 
house-mother is liable to be the one who 
must continuously carry the burden. 

She has a right to her day of rest and 
should see that she has 
it. Too often the Sun- 
day meals are so elabo- 
rate that more labor is 
required from both mis- 
tress and maid on that 
day than on any other in 
the week. That the dinner 
on Sunday should offer some 
luxuries that do not appear on 
other days is quite reasonable; 
but even then the preparation 
should be so planned that the day’s 


work may be light, without extending the 


hours of Saturday or of 
Monday. 

A family may deny itself 
“present gratification for the sake of a 
greater good.”’ Less meat, fewer desserts, 
simpler but no less nutritious food, for one 
month, might provide means for a picnic 
for the whole family every week during the 
next month. This is far better than for 
one or two members of the household to 
have a more expensive vacation in which 
the others may not join. 

There are many housekeepers who must 
forego a vacation. They cannot drop the 


usual routine and leave home for a month 
or even a week. Often in such cases, much 
may be gained by a single day away from 
home, even if it be spent with a friend in the 






















These two hours for your housework! 


Barrows 


same town. It would be true economy, 


under these conditions, to take the whole 
family out to dinner at any nearby boarding 
house or hotel, even if the meal was not 
half as good and cost twice as much as the 
one that would have been prepared at 
home. 


Sometimes the housekeeper may 
have ample money for her vaca- 
tion, but other reasons keep her 
4 from a real vacation trip. The 
money might well be 
spent in sending all the 
family out for meals for 
a week. After such a 
change, housekeeping 
usually is more enjoyable. 


Too Much Dish- 
Washing 


The editor of the Rural 
New Yorker, sometime 
ago published a list of 
kitchen statistics which is 
quite illuminating 
in regard to the 
cumulative pro- 
portions of housework, 
especially the dish-wash- 
ing. The final summing up showed that, in 
a single average household, something over 
1200 square inches of dishes and silver were 
wiped daily for each person. That was 
further carried out to show that it meant 
a yearly cleaning of more than three acres 
of crockery and metal. This is quoted here 
to show that one of the first things to be 
attended to in planning a vacation for the 
housekeeper, who does her own work, is 
some plan for light-housekeeping or picnics 
which will reduce dish-washing. 

Those, who fear that such vacation house- 
keeping will demoralize the maids, may 
find it a sensible plan to let them have the 
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summer off. A change of work, a place 
at some summer resort, may be good for 
them. On their return, mistress and maid 
each will probably appreciate the other 
more highly. 

Then let the children ‘have a share in the 
housekeeping. Such an experience may be 
as valuable to them as a summer in any of 
the educational camps for boys or girls. 
Here is the chance for them to have a part 
in the real work of the world, to connect 
home and school, to see how 
lessons may help in every-day 
life. 

It is possible that, in our 
efforts to prevent excessive 
child labor, the children of 
the well-to-do will not 
be trained in habits & 
of work. Educa- 
tors gradually are 
realizing the wis- 
dom of some vo- 
cational training 
and that children should be taught to use 
their leisure time in a way that will interest 
them. Many of the delinquents, of extreme 
youth, become such because of lack of in- 
teresting occupation. If they could find 
entertainment at home, they would be less 
likely to infringe on their neighbors’ grounds 
or to meddle with public property. 


How to Keep Cool 


Sensible housekeepers find it restful to 
make certain changes in the furnishing of 
their rooms before the hot days come. 
Everything suggestive of warmth in color 
or weight is put away and cool, light hang- 
ings are adjusted. 

It is still more important to arrange for 
the complete ventilation of the house and 
to have little fire of any kind. Even a gas 
stove gives out heat, more than we are 
likely to realize, in winter, but in summer it 
is very apparent. Try to plan to take ad- 
vantage of the rainy or cooler days for 
the heavier cooking, and to get along at 
each meal with a single hot dish whenever 
it is possible; and that may be prepared 
partially in the fireless cooker. 

The two hours, before the 7:30 or 8 o’clock 
breakfast, are worth more for housework 
than any others, in a summer day. It is 
necessary to move quietly and some things 
must wait for fear of disturbing others in 
the house. But then is the time to take 















The fewer moves the better in work or play 


account of the food on hand, to put the 
refrigerator in order, to mix a cake or pre- 
pare some other dish to be cooked with the 
breakfast fire and served cold later in the 
day. 

Do not forget that, in warm weather, 
salads, fruit, eggs, and milk are more sen- 
sible foods than meat and pastry. Custards 
and ice cream are truly meat substitutes. 

Whether to make or to buy ice cream is 
a question to be settled differently, accord- 
ing to family condi- 
tions. Where there 
are so fewin a house- 
hold that the ice for 
the freezer would 
cost more than the 
two or three por- 
tions of ice cream 
required, it hard- 
ly pays to bother 
with a somewhat 
complicated proc- 
ess. Even then a 
glass bacon jar half-filled with cream or fruit 
juice and packed in a bowl of crushed ice 
and salt, will, with an occasional turning and 
beating, provide enough excellent ice for 
two persons. Another plan, especially in 
the country, is for two or three neighbors 
to take turns in filling a freezer with cream 
and divide the contents. This is usually 
more satisfactory than to have the process 
repeated for each household. 

Where one has to buy milk or cream, 
fruits, and ice, there is little economy in 
making small quantities of frozen desserts; 
but the quality may be better and safer 
than that of any other within reach. 


The Children Can Turn the Crank 


Ice cream making is one of the processes 
that may yield excellent results when there 
are children large enough to turn the 
freezer. It may teach them many princi- 
ples of simple machinery, the laws of heat 
and cold as well as the relative cost of home- 
made products and of those bought outside. 
Since the freezing can be done in the back 
yard, there need be less objection on the 
part of tidy mothers, who have not pa- 
tience to train their children to work neatly 
in the kitchen. 

The general custom of allowing children 
to spend their pennies for candy and soft 
drinks might be checked by providing a 
bank in which to save enough to buy an ice- 
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cream freezer. Then an allowance might 
be made for an ice cream fund; or the elder 
members of the family might buy their 
portions and let the children earn their 
share by making the dessert. 

From this beginning, a further lesson 
would be the making of sugar syrup to 
keep on hand for 
lemonade, or other 
syrups flavor- 
ed witha single 
fruit or com- 
bination. 

Instead of 
eating fruits or 
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colder than the upper shelves and this should 
be remembered in putting foods away. Have 
deep dishes rather than shallow ones, and 
glass jars with covers in which to put foods 
away instead of setting large platters in the 
refrigerator. A brief daily inspection of the 
contents should keep everything in good 

order so that a 
thorough cleaning 
may not be 
necessary 
more than 
once a fort- 
night. 


Good Picnics 





other foods bought at 
public picnic grounds, 
a supply should be 
carried or provided at home, ready to 
eat as soon as we return. The fruit, that 
was carefully selected, thoroughly washed, 
and put in the refrigerator before we started 
on a trolley ride, will be far safer and more 
satisfying on our return than any we could 
buy at a huckster’s stall. 

The refrigerator often is abused. It is 
expected to keep foods indefinitely, with an 
insufficient ice supply. A large piece of ice 
usually lasts longer than an equal weight 
delivered at intervals in 
smaller pieces. Where the 
ice is allowed to run out, 
more is required to get 
things cooled off again than 
if a fair amount had been 
kept on hand. 

The time may come 
when we shall have pub- 
lic ice plants from which 
cubes of sterile ice may 
be secured in _ public 
places—just as hot water 
fountains might be avail- 
able in coid weather. 

It is not advisable to 
wrap paper over the ice 
in the refrigerator; rather, 
prevent the melting by opening the ice com- 
partment as little as possible. But a block 
of ice outside of a refrigerator, or the top of 
the packed ice-cream freezer, should be pro- 
tected by ‘layers of paper, burlap or carpet. 
Food seldom should be placed against the 
ice; but jars of water may be kept in this 
compartment of the refrigerator; this is 
safer than putting ice directly in the drink- 
ing water. 

The lower part of the refrigerator is a trifle 









Every member of your family has to 
have this cleaned every day. See what 
you can do about it 





and Bad 


Once a year, you wash and wipe this 


A reasonable taking thought ahead would 
make all our holidays more enjoyable. Pic- 
nics and excursions often are miserable occa- 
sions because proper provision has not been 
made for suitable clothing, food, and drink. 

Wherever a fire is built to cook for a picnic 
meal, great care should be taken that it is 
thoroughly extinguished before leaving the 
places. 

Picnic suppers may be as hygienic and sat- 
isfying as a dinner at home, and a large item 
in their favor is that there are few 
dishes to wash. A single shelf or 
drawer should be set aside, during the 

vacation season, for pic- 
nic appliances. Save the 
\ emptied tin boxes and 
=. even the pasteboard ones 

Y \ in which crackers have 

been purchased, such 
glass jars as contain dried 
beef, and similar recep- 
tacles, which need not be 
brought home after they 
have served their purpose 
in conveying sandwiches 
and salads to the picnic 
ground. A good supply 
of paper napkins, paraf- 
fine paper, and string should be included. 
The prejudice some persons have against 
picnics doubtless is due to the mussy con- 


square 
inches 





dition in which a picnic luncheon often 


arrives at its destination. 
Plans for Sleeping 
Notwithstanding Mr. Edison’s dictum that 


we sleep too much, one of the best ways to 
secure a real vacation is to sleep as much as 
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possible during the vacation season. In 
midsummer a nap in the early afternoon 
is an admirable way to turn some of the 
least agrecable hours in the day to good 
account. If children can be induced to 
sleep in the middle of the day, they may be 
allowed to sit up somewhat later than in 
winter and enjoy the 
coolevenings. A few 
hot nights are sure 
to come during the 
summer in almost 
any locality. Win- 
dows and blinds in 
sleeping rooms 
should be closed 
during midday and 
be opened when 
the power of the 
sun diminishes. 

The hot water 
bags may be filled 
with cracked ice for the hottest nights. 
A vacuum bottle at the bedside will furnish 
a drink of cold water for one who is wakeful. 





E xtravagance 


Housekeeping as Recreation 


This phrase suggests a condition that 
many housekeepers will at once pronounce 
incongruous and impossible. Yet, for the 
woman who has boarded all winter, house- 
keeping in the summer-time may be a true 
recreation. 

There appears to be an increasing number 
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Get it all in one piece. It lasts longer 








ing to his individual tastes. To arrange such 
a place may be work in one sense, but it is 
also play according to the definition given 
by some modern wise man: “Play is work 
which we do not have to do.” This is true 
recreation. 

Created anew, reanimated,—that is what 
recreation means, 
and thus really is a 
larger term than va- 
cation, though, as 
commonly used, it 
often implies short 
periods of diversion. 
Fe Yet is it not true 
== that we may be 
fo, NENT more invigorated 
? yy by a few hours in 
i jolbs. '' J the right atmos- 
neon phere than by 
days ina different 
place ? 

The business woman may find recreation 
by keeping house during her vacation or 
even before and after her day’s work. A 
French physician once said: “A man always 
clears his head by doing something with his 
hands.” 

Housework is healthful under proper con- 
ditions, because it is many-sided and brings 
exercise to all parts of the body. If one is 
properly dressed for the work, turning a 
mattress, punching pillows 
in shape and making a bed 
in a room with wide-open 


bs D 





Try these, instead of meat, in hot weather 


of families, even those of very moderate 
means, who find it possible to own a summer 
home, in the care and repair of which each 
member has some share. Such a vacation 
home, conducted without employing serv- 
ants, usually is less expensive and far more 
satisfactory than boarding. It may be only a 
cottage at the seashore, or a camp in the 
woods, or an old country house, inherited, or 
bought for much less than it would cost to 
build a new one. And most persons will 
have, for the house in which they have a 
share, a regard which is quite different from 
their feeling about a hired house. 

In the summer home, it is usually possible 
for each one to have a room furnished accord- 


windows, may be as effectual physical exer- 
cise as that given by a special order of feats 
in a gymnasium. Even sweeping and dust- 
ing, or the shaking of rugs may stir the lan- 
guid blood into active circulation. But the 
right sort of tools must be used and the body 
be kept in proper position. Now and then a 
physician dares to prescribe housework for 
some of his patients. 

Once women realize that inanimate objects 
should be adjusted to their needs instead of 
their bowing down and serving sink, stove, 
and table, there will be less drudgery about 
housework. Having learned the importance 
of “position” in gymnasium lessons, any 
woman instinctively will assume a better 
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position at her work. With chest raised, 
shoulders down and hips back; the vital 
organs will be well placed. Proper care of 
hands and feet make them better tools for 
our use, and reasonable work in the kitchen 
will not injure either seriously. 

Surely if we can develop our brains and 
bodies by intelligent use and at the same 
time make comfortable homes and live up to 
the name, lady “the loaf giver,” may this not 
be a true recreation? If we can learn to 


look upon housekeeping as a game with 
many points to win, may it not be as in- 
spiring as a tennis match? Are we learn- 
ing to play this game better every day? 
The fewer moves, the greater skill in chess 
or in golf. Why not also with the kitchen 
utensils? 

Are you keeping your house for the rec- 
reation of yourself and family? If it is 
keeping you from enjoying life, you have 
not learned to play the game. 


“Slighting” As a Fine Art 


How a Healthy Sense of Proportion Shows Many Things Which Even 
the Most Concientious Housewife May Leave Undone 


By Marion Harland 


Author of ‘‘ National Cook Book,” “ The Dinner Year Book,” etc. 


lexicon says it means—“To perform 

superficially, or without thoroughness.”’ 
I would imply the justifiable omission of 
a duty which may be performed as well 
at a more convenient season. And I lack 
the exact descriptive term. 

The present generation of girls misses 
much that helped and entertained us in our 
youth, in that they do not read Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s inimitable books for young people. 
Her love for girls was of a tender, maternal 
strain that led her to devote her best powers 
to the holy task of ministering to their 
varied and complex needs. She was the 
good genius of the home and elevated the 
commonplace into the realm of poetry and 
heroism. From one of her most charming 
stories—‘ Leslie Goldthwaite’s Summer,” 
I, forty-odd years ago, extracted a wee 
nugget of wisdom in the form of an epigram: 
“Something Must Be Crowded Out.” 

For two score years the sentence has been 
hung over my desk. One of the busiest men 
in New York City espied it there, awhile 
ago, and, stood looking at it for a long min- 
ute, at first, with a smile that passed into 
gravity and then into sadness. 

“Tf I had known the full meaning of that 
a half-century ago and acted upon it,” he 
sighed, “I should today be a stronger and 
a better man. The appreciation and the 
practice of the homely truism would be the 
best possible cure for ‘Americanitis.’”’ 

It is the wise, although not perhaps inev- 


I DO not like the word “ slighting.” The 


itable, ‘crowding out,” that I would bring 
to the._mind of my fellow-housemother in 
this practical talk. 

The selection of the thing or things that 
may be slighted or crowded out of the daily 
living and doing of each of us, differentiates 
the slovenly and the judicious manager of 
the home. Sensible women, who are as 
punctilious in the performance of minor 
as of major household duties, are prone to 
confound fussiness with thoroughness. 

Yet houses must be kept clean and meals 
cooked and children clothed and tended. 
The washing and ironing, the pickling and 
preserving, patching and darning, market- 
ing, and economizing after the marketing 
comes home, must be done, and, if worth 
doing at all, are worth doing well.” 

One housewife I know holds to all sani- 
tary precautions against malaria, typhoid, 
and the thousand other ills engendered by 
dust. She “could not reconcile it to her 
conscience,” she avers, if each week she did 
not have every picture taken down from 
her walls, the backs and cords dusted, and 
the glass washed with antiseptic solutions. 
Since she cannot employ a large staff of 
servants and the two, who engage to do her 
housework, would not stay one week in 
a “place” where such labors are exacted, 
our advanced hygienist upon the appointed 
day mounts the step-ladder herself, dusts 
the cornices, the windows, and door-frames; 
takes down, cleans, and re-hangs the pic- 
tures with her own hands. Her wardrobes 
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and pantries are looked after as zealously. 
There is a tradition that she was once dis- 
covered, upon her knees, dusting the paved 
walk of the back yard by moonlight. I do 
not vouch for the authenticity of the legend. 
I do affirm that all else I have enumerated 
is literally true. I also challenge anyone 
to deny the sanitary wisdom of her precau- 
tions. In the concrete, a woman, who is 
wife, mother, Christian, and neighbor, is 
sacrificing health, “liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness” in the performance of what 
might as well be crowded out of the routine 
of weekly duties. I grant that dust and 
disease go hand-in-hand through our lower 
world; that germs burrow and breed in 
fluff collected upon picture-wires and cor- 
nices. I maintain, in the teeth of scientific 
analysis and statistics, that the accumula- 
tion of a week is likely to work evils ‘not 
worthy to be compared with the actual 
wear and tear of nerve and tissue, the waste 
of time and the discomfort, accruing to 
home and friends, that are the actual out- 
come of our ‘model housekeeper’s” prac- 
tice of hygienic principles. PE: 

I may be citing an extreme case. Come 
down, then, to your own domestic methods 
and let us reason together concerning them: 
Beginning with the Maidless Household 
of which we talked some months ago, do 
you ever take account of your stock of 
strength and time and, setting them over 
against the ‘Must-be-dones” of duties, 
calculate coolly what may as well go undone 
for the day, or week, or month? Do you 


sift and separate tasks according to their 


relative importance, or do you lose all sense 
of proportion in the survey and, concluding 
that everything must be cleared from the 
docket before this day is numbered with the 
dead days of eternity past, strain every 
energy to get the load out of sight and 
thought? : 

A woman wrote several long letters to 
me last year to prove that ironing sheets and 
underclothing is unsanitary. She contended 
that, by crushing and crowding the threads 
and fibres closely together, the iron makes 
it almost airtight, hindering the absorp- 
tion of the insensible perspiration and forc- 
ing the body to retain it. While I may not 
be prepared to coincide with the theory in 
its entirety, I maintain that ‘“calendered” 
sheets and glazed silk and flannel vests and 
stockings are less sanitary than those which 
have not been subjected to the polishing 
flatiron. It need not, then, weigh upon 





your conscience if you iron but one side of 
a sheet and that lightly—just enough to 
take off the rough-dry look, and your flan- 
nels and foot-gear not at all. Never wring 
out undervests. Squeeze them as dry as the 
hands can make them; then stretch into 
shape several times while they are on the 
line. Stockings and socks are best when 
dried upon “trees” that come for that 
purpose and last longer than if they had 
been subjected to the fierce heat and pres- 
sure of the smoothing-iron. Crowd out 
this branch of laundry drudgery! Further- 
more, do not be dismayed and utterly cast- 
down if the clothes are not all ironed and 
out of the way, by sunset of Tuesday or 
whatever day of the week is the second 
edition of what a man who has a “fussy” 
wife declared to be the anniversary of the 
day Job cursed—wash-day. 

‘Cultivate the sense of proportion I spoke 
of just now as one in which we, as a sex, 
are woefully deficient. You have set your 
heart upon having the parlor-windows 
washed this week. They are not really 
dirty, for the weather has been fine, but it 
is your “rule” to have it done at stated 
intervals. It is, then, a grievous annoyance 
when the man, who comes regularly to do it, 
does not appear on time, sending word a 
couple of hours later that he is ill in bed. 
You plan forthwith to take your maid’s place 
in the kitchen while she performs the un- 
welcome task. She sulks and you tele- 
phone an apology (avoiding the truth, you 
may be sure!) to a friend with whom you 
promised to walk this afternoon. You over- 
heat yourself and bring a headache and 
a flushed, uncomely visage to the dinner 
table with a spirit so far from calm that you 
resent a jest upon the said fire-burned com- 
plexion from the foot of the table and turn 
sharply upon John, Jr., who giggles at the 
retort. It “went against the grain” for 
you to anticipate, as a certainty, the calam- 
ity of the unwashed windows. You have 
rubbed the nap upon the family temper by 
getting the job out of the way. 

Your husband surprises you by bringing 
home tickets to a matinée and announcing 
that he is going to do himself the unusual 
pleasure of taking an afternoon off and es- 
corting you. As soon as he saw the name 
of play and actors, he determined that you 
must and should go and with him. He knew 
how you would enjoy it, and. be refreshed 
by it. He feels like a child out of school, 
and he wants you to, also. 
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How was he to know that this is the day 
devoted to your family-mending? The 
basket, piled with garments, big and little, 
is staring you sternly in the face as you re- 
treat to your room to concert what form of 
speech you can, upon short notice, that will 
make the blessed man comprehend the 
inexorable laws of 
mending-day. The 
boys’ socks are full 
of holes. You sus- 
pect miserably that 
their toes are out 
of those they have 
on this minute, also 
that there may not 
be a supply of clean 
and whole socks in 
their drawers, ready 
for the morrow. Am 
I outraging house- 
wifely precedent and 
maternal _ sensibili- 
ties when I declare 
that you will be more 
than justified in 
thrusting the accus- 
ing basket and con- 
tents into the spare- 
room where you 
will not see them 
for twelve hours, 
and thanking your 
husband for his lov- 
ing thought of you? 
Then, don your 
most becoming at- 
tire and put every- 
thing out of your 
mind except that 
the man you love 
and honor means 
to make you happy 
and that you will 
not balk his desire. 

Said one of the 
best housekeepers 
I have the privi- 
lege of knowing: 
“T had to do all 
my housework yesterday, and I could not 
nurse the sick servant and do everything 
else that she and I together accomplish by 
wise management. So I dusted the polished 
furniture and put off the upholstered with 
‘a lick and a promise,’ as my old grand- 
mother used to say. The dust wouldn’t 
show there. I will atone for the slight by 
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Marion Harland, household expert, urges 
judicious slighting 
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# 
going over it all faithfully, when Mary gets 
well.” 

She said it with never a touch of shame. 
Her sense of proportion was _ healthfully 
developed. 

Write it down as an incontrovertible 
truth that no lapse in the orderly routine 

of home-work is 

a sufficient cause for 

you to imperil the 

health of body and 
the peace of mind 
‘ you must main- 
tain to give tone 
to ‘the household! 
It is your bound- 
en duty to keep 
your home well and 
to be thorough in 
the discharge of each 
task. It is a higher 
obligation to sweep 
the cobwebs of cark- 
ing care from your 
husband’s brain; to 
keep in his mind the 
ideal of womanhood 
you set up there in 
the dear, olden days; 
to win your children 
to reverence and de- 
votion to the mother 
in whose hands is the 
happiness of every 
boy and girl com- 
mitted to her train- 
ing. The lad may 
forget that, once in 
a great many whiles, 
he went to school 
with a torn shirt you 
had not the time to 
mend. He will carry 
down to old age the 
memory of the love 
that set rules and 
regulations at.de- 
fiance to play a game 
with him, when he was 
not well enough to 
study or go out of doors; that you listened to 
all his stories of trouble and of joy, and were 
never too busy to lend a hand to pull him out 
of a scrape, or with the lesson he found hard. 
These are the things that count in building 
character and paving the road for future 
enterprise on the part of the growing young- 
sters. Be merciful to yourself for their sake! 








King o’ Dreams 


By Percy Shaw 


Little Boy, when you mount to the stars 
With the fairy folks riding beside, 

If you only could take down the bars 
Where the fancies of wonderland hide. 


If we only could see with your eyes, 
If we only had faith like your own, 
How the roses would bloom in our skies! 
How our smiles like the rose dust be 
blown! 


*Tis a story you never can tell, 
’Tis a journey we never can share, 
Though we thrill with the charm of its 
spell 
As we stand on the borderland stair. 


Little Boy, in the long years ahead 
You will try to remember in vain; 
None may guess where your secret has fled 
Till a little boy finds it again. 
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A Department of the Magazine Devoted to the Preparation 


and Serving of the Daily Food 


Just a word with the housewife: All recipes printed 
in this department have been tested for or by the 
editors, and, if followed with care, can be depended 
upon to give satisfactory results. Unless otherwise 
specified, the recipes are designed to serve from four 
to six persons. Level measurements are used with- 
out exception. The editors are here to help you. 
Please feel free to ask questions, or give sugges- 
tions and criticisms. And be as clear and definite 


as possible in your communications. 
Miss Bertha E. Shapleigh, 


381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Address 
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Miss Bertha E. Shapleigh of Teach- 
ers’ College and Good House- 
keeping Magazine 


The Cheap Cuts of Meat” Delusion 


The Questionable Economy of Stews and Ragouts, and the Virtues 
of Steaks and Chops 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


come to_ positive views upon this, as upon other vital what extravagant 


W com we EDITOR’S NOTE:—The renowned Doctor has_ js financially some- 


consider questions. Many teachers of household eco- and expensive, yet 
the matter dispas- nomics will take issue with him in this matter. they also make it 
sionately, we shal] But observe that he makes certain qualifications clear, somewhat to 


find that our habit 

of consuming chiefly steaks and chops, even 
including the use of the “deadly”’ frying- 
pan, while often carried to an undesirable 
extreme, instead of being a mere unreason- 
ing taste, preference and self-indulgence, 
has much to be said in its favor. 

A number of accurate and impartial 
scientific studies have now been made, 
first, from the point of view of the fuel cost, 
and labor involved, and second from the 
actual differences in nutritive value, waste 
and digestibility of the different cuts of 
meat, by the Agricultural Experiment 
stations and departments of various States, 
notably that of Illinois. Although these 
studies show that our national worship of 
the twin gods, the steak and the frying-pan, 





the surprise of the 
investigators themselves, that the excess 
expense is only about half as great as usu- 
ally stated, and that a considerable share 
even of this is to be offset by a saving in 
fuel, and of time, labor and discomfort on 
the part of the cook. 

As the briefest glance at the prices in 
any butcher shop will show, these fancy 
cuts—sirloins, porterhouses and such—have 
now reached a price that fairly takes our 
breath away; anywhere from 30 to 50 per 
cent. higher than the solid, but less tender 
and toothsome rib, round and chuck cuts. 

It must be frankly admitted that con- 
siderable part of this difference in price does 
not represent genuine superiority in food 
value, and has been brought about in rather 


us 








a curious way, which does not perhaps al- 
ways occur to us; namely, that as no animal 
has ever yet been invented or bred, that 
will yield sirloins and porterhouses from head 
to tail, the proportion of these choice cuts 
in a carcass of beef is, in the nature of the 
case, rigidly limited. Even by the broadest 
and most liberal construction of the term, 
“sirloin,” and converting the best parts of 
the chuck and round into steak, the sum 
total of these toothsome slices to be cut 
from the average carcass of beef is only 
about 25 per cent. of its dressed weight. 
As nearly half the demand of meat buyers, 
especially in cities and large towns, is for 
some form of steak or high grade roast, 
this results in a keen competition for these 
more desirable cuts, so keen, in fact, that 
such country butchers as still kill their 
own meat, and farmers who slaughter for 
themselves, cut out and ship to the nearest 
city or town all their sirloin and porter- 
house at fancy’ prices. This is one of the 
reasons why it is so difficult to get any- 
thing but tough and jaw-twisting cuts and 
kinds of meat in the rural districts. 

This artificial enharicement of price prob- 
ably accounts for nearly half the difference 
in cost betWeen steak cuts and roasting or 
boiling pieces. And to that extent, the 
purchase of these choicer cuts of meat is an 
extravagance. 

On the other hand, there is always a rea- 
son for everything; and there would hardly 
be such keen competition for these finer cuts 
of meat, if the buyer were not getting some 
return for his money, either in pleasure ob- 
tained or in actual food value or convenience 
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Peanut Butter 
Pinwheels 
Recipe on page 126 


of cooking and serving. It has been shown, 
not merely by rule-of-thumb experiments 
in the kitchen, but by careful laboratory 
study of the food values of different cuts 
of meat, that the intermediate cuts, such 
as round, chuck and the better parts of the 
shoulder and neck, contain distinctly more 
food value, both in the form of protein 
and of fat, for the price, than do sirloin and 
porterhouse; that they are equally well 
digested and contain nearly as much flavor- 
ing extracts and salts. Yet, on the other 
hand, there are certain considerations to be 
borne in mind before utterly condemning 
this apparently arbitrary preference of the 
public for sirloin and porterhouse. 

One of these considerations is the much 
greater ease and quickness of cooking and 
preparing for the table. A steak or chop 
can be easily cooked and served, from start 
to finish, from paper parcel to plate, in 
from ten to twenty minutes, and upon any 
quick fire, even though this may have been 
kindled but a few minutes before. The 
roast, pot roast or stew, on the other hand, 
will require anywhere from thirty minutes 
to an hour and a half of constant cooking, 
and this means a baking or roasting fire, 
requiring a thorough heating up of the whole 
stove, and the maintenance of a high tem- 
perature for a considerable length of time, 
both before and after roasting. In the old 
days when the fire was kept constantly 
going in the kitchen stove all day long, for 
the purpose of heating as well as cooking, 
and the housewife, or hired girl, expected 
to hang over the stove or be employed in the 
kitchen through the greater part of her 
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Peanut Butter 
Pinwheels. First 
cover the dough 
with peanut 


butter 
Recipe given on page 126 


waking hours, this saving of fuel and of labor 
and attention did not count for very much. 
But in modern days, especially where, as is 
the case in seventy-five per cent. of the 
homes in this country, the mother of the 
family is doing her own work, doing it with an 
intelligence and efficiency no other “cook” 
in the world has attained, the saving of fuel 
between the fifteen or twenty minutes’ fry or 
broil and the hour’s long bake, boil or stew is 
no insignificant item. Particularly is this 
true when one takes into account that the 
unfortunate cook herself is being baked, 
boiled and stewed as long, and almost as 
thoroughly and exhaustively, as the food is. 

Since the introduction of gas as fuel, an- 
other factor has entered into the problem— 
the possibility of starting a fire at full steam, 
so to speak, and reaching a frying or broiling 
heat within a few minutes, and the equally 
prompt cutting off of the heat, saving further 
burning of fuel at the end of the process. 
This together with the immense gain from 
keeping the kitchen and its inmates cool and 
comfortable in summer, and preventing the 
extra heating of both it and all the adjoining 
rooms of the house (where steam or furnace 
heat is supplied) has gone far to close the gap 
between the old, traditional extravagance of 
steaks and chops and the economy of roasts 
and stews. 

In fact, where cooking is done, or has to 
be, on gas or oil stoves, carefully carried-out 
experiments in our schools of domestic 
science at agricultural experiment stations, 
have shown that the longer time required in 
cooking, and hence the much larger amount 
burned of this convenient, cleanly, but 
rather expensive fuel, almost balance the 
initial difference in price between the 
quickly cooked steak, and the slowly cooked 
stew, pot roast or corned beef. 

Incidentally it might be remarked that 
the same discount has to be made, where 
fuel bills are carefully kept, between slow 
cooking cereals, mushes, beans, and cheap 
vegetables like carrots, turnips, cabbage and 













parsnips, as contrasted with baker’s. bread, 
meat, sugar, milk and eggs. In fact much 
of the alleged superior economy of a largely 
vegetarian and cereal diet as contrasted with 
one containing fair amounts of meat, eggs, 
fish, milk and sugar disappears as soon as the 
element of fuel cost and of wear and tear 
upon the cook is taken into account. 

Nuts, for instance, which are much 
vaunted as a vegetable substitute, a horrible 
fried poultice called “nut cutlets” being the 
piece de resistance at clammy vegetarian 
feasts, must (as Jaffa’s experiments have 
shown) be roasted in order to be properly 
assimilated, and when this is done, even the 
pestilent peanut is quoted at 50 cents a 
pound, and the lordly almond at 80 cents; 
prices which make even 35 cent porterhouse 
“pale to ineffectual fires,” and look modest 
by contrast. 

Furthermore, while careful analysis and 
study in the laboratory have shown that 
these fancy cuts of meat contain little more 
protein, or nitrogen, per pound, than do the 
less attractive intermediate cuts, such as 
rib, round, and chuck, yet they have less 
waste in them, are much more attractive 
and stimulating to the appetite, so as to 
increase the consumption with @ relish and 
good digestion, of bread, potatoes, rice, 
vegetables, etc., eaten with them, and have 
a distinctly lower percentage of water than 
even these intermediate cuts. 

When it comes to contrasts between these 
intermediate cuts and the so-called “cheap” 
cuts of meat, such as shank, rump, plate, 
hook, flank, etc., then the claimed economy 
very largely disappears. Partly by reason 
of the large amount of bone contained in 
these cuts, and still more from the fact that 
while protein, or nitrogenous matter, is pres- 
ent in considerable amounts, a great deal 
of it is in the form of tough, fibrous tissue, 
strings, tendons, and even cartilage and 
gelatine, all of which have low food value in 
the human body; while the percentage of 
water is almost double that in, say, porter- 
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+ 
Making Peanut 
Butter Pinwheels. 
Roll like a jelly 
roll, and cut in 
slices 


house or good round. And while theit fuel 
value is brought up again by the presence of 
considerable amounts of fat, particularly in 
flank and plate, this is either in slabs, or in 
stringy, fibrous masses, so aS to be both 
unappetizing and difficult of digestion in 
the average stomach. This is why stews 
and hashes made out of these cheaper 
grades of meat are so apt to be greasy and 
indigestible. ; 

So that, while as a matter of strict econ- 
omy, and rigid fuel value the intermediate 
cuts of beef, such as rib, round and chuck are 
a better investment than sirloin and porter- 
house, especially where they can be bought 
in four to eight-pound joints for a family, the 
discrepancy between the two is not so great 
as is usually represented. 

Observe that as soon as a movement is set 
on foot in a given neighborhood or town for 
the preferential purchase of these cuts, the 
canny butcher gently but firmly boosts the 
prices of rib and round until they come to be 
within fifteen to twenty per cent. of real 
steak, which would be about their normal 
position. As to the so-called “cheap” cuts 
of meat, their inexpensiveness is very little 
better than a delusion and a snare, consider- 
ing the large amount of waste in the form of 
bone, gristle, fiber and unappetizing and 
indigestible slabs of fat which they contain. 

The old, stupid, field-hand form of frying 
—stewing in lukewarm grease—was simply 
the result of carelessness, and cheap and 
abundant fuel, and has now almost disap- 
peared with the increase of intelligence in 
our kitchens, and the necessity for getting a 
quick result with the smallest expenditure 
of fuel. At its worst, there was compara- 
tively little to choose between a grease- 
soaked steak, and a greasy, water-logged, 
cabbage-padded, onion-scented stew. And 
where the amount of frying fat is strictly 
limited, and where the frying pan is made 
piping hot before the meat is put into it, so 
as to sear over the surface of the meat at 
once, retaining all its juices and flavors, the 
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penetration of the fat is prevented. Meat 
which is thus intelligently and skilfully fried 
is just as digestible in the average stomach 
as any otherform. And frying has the great 
advantage of bringing out, better than any 
other method except broiling, the natural 
flavors and toothsomeness of the meat. 

One great advantage of the steak-chop 
habit is that little but material in a fairly 
good state of preservation can “get by” and 
pass this ordeal by fire. One of the greatest 
economies of the old-fashioned stew, was 
that with the addition of loud-smelling and 
strong-flavored herbs, like onions, garlic and 
fennel, and pungent spices, which would 
cover up all flavors except their own, bar- 
gains from the butcher-shop in the form of 
pieces of meat which were beginning to spoil 
and decay could be dressed up and disguised 
so as to deceive the very “ Elect.” 

As a matter of practical health preserva- 
tion, it is always best to be exceedingly sus- 
picious of any good, solid cut or piece of 
meat which is marked down to an unusually 
low price. For this is very likely to indicate 
stale, over-kept or “gamey” meat from an 
overglut of the market. It seldom pays in 
the long run to run the risk of an attack of 
ptomaine poisoning, merely for the sake of 
saving a few. cents a pound on meat. 

All health officers know from painful, 
practical experience, that many cheap res- 
taurants, particularly those that make a 
specialty of thirty-cent dinners, or fifteen- 
cent goulashes, ragouts, chili con carne, and 
other strong smelling and mysterious stews, 
habitually buy tainted or spoiling meat, 
which is hustled out of inspected ware- 
houses, meat markets, or even country- 
killed meat from sick animals which have 
been, in the gruesome rural vernacular 
phrase, “‘ Killed to save their lives.” 

Part, though only a part, of the much 
bewailed high cost of living to-day is due to 
our insistence upon higher standards of 
purity, cleanliness, digestibility, which are 
worth all they cost ten times over. 
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A Choice of Picnics 


‘ 


By Bertha E. Shapleigh 


ing a picnic or automobile luncheon cheesecloth bag and fresh cold water from 

is a choice of food which will bear a spring near by, was hung. The lamb 
transportation and be in tempting condi- chops were covered with bacon, which pro- 
tion when ready to serve. tected the meat from the fire and gave it 
Plenty of waxed paper is needed to wrap a delicious flavor. The sausages, small beef 
sandwiches and cake. ones, sizzled in the 
Small preserve jars or wienie” cutiit, contihding frying pan and 
the glass jars with sandwich box and insu. ¢Very one got hun- 
screw tops in which lated bottle grier each moment. 


candy is now packed Finally all was 
are useful for holding ready, and each person declared 
salad, pickles, olives, that never had he eaten such 
etc. Paper napkins are chops, such sausages, 
much better than linen, while as for the coffee, 
and paper tablecloths it was nectar for the 
add much to the appear- gods! 
ance of the lunch when 
spread. Menu No. 1 

The first two menus are Ham and chicken sandwiches 
simple and the food is all Devilled eggs _—Pickles 
prepared at home. The a I —— 
hot coffee is carried in te te ia 
insulated bottles, as is also the ice-cold Menu No. 2 


4 he main thing to consider in prepar- fire. On this a pail, holding the coffee ina 
1 


A simple and inexpensive 









lemonade or ginger ale punch. $ Jellied chicken and egg salad 
Menu Number Three is one to be partially Peanut-butter pinwheels 
cooked at the spot selected for the picnic, Fried pies Breadsticks 
Hot coffee Ginger ale punch 


and means a fairly good-sized equipment. 
The writer recalls this particular picnic with Menu No. 3 
pleasant memories, and 
knows from experience that 
it can all be prepared with 
little trouble. The lettuce 
was packed in damp cheese- 
cloth and the French dress- 
ing made at home and 
carried in a glass jar. Plain 
bread and butter sand- 
wiches, buttered rolls, 
olives, bar-le-duc cur- 
rants, fruit and 
tarts were all 
ready for the 
table. The men 
chose a good spot 
for the fire and 


Broiled chops with 
bacen 
Small sausages 
Olives and pickles 
Baked potatoes 
Bread and _ butter 
sandwiches 
3 Buttered rolls 
Lettuce salad 
Cream cheese 
Bar-le-duc currants 
Fruit Banbury tarts 
Hot coffee and cream 















Wrap each 
sandwich, egg 
and apple puff in 
waxed paper, and 
the hermits in 
built up an oven bundles of six. 
of field stones, The pickles can 
which in an hour or two An elaborate picnic case, packed be carried in a glass jar, 
was well heated. After | with complete service forfour as well as the fruit 
the blaze had died down, juices and sugar for the 
leaving a bed of glowing coals and hot lemonade, all ready for the water to be 
ashes, potatoes were put in to bake, and a_ added at time of serving. Recipes for the 
pole resting on two cleft sticks crossed the picnic menus are on the following page. 
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Fried Pies 

. The “fried pies” will be found very ac- 
ceptable. Men particularly, who had them 
when small boys, rejoice at having them 
served at an automobile lunch. They are 
made like baking powder biscuits, rolled to 
one-eighth inch in thickness and cut with a 
small round cutter. On half the pieces 





































in the oven until dark red, wet 
edges, and place the other half 
on top, pinching the two 
firmly together. Fry 
as you would dough- 
nuts in hot fat. Drain 
carefully on paper, and 
when cold wrap in waxed 
paper. 

Raspberry Jelly 


Over a small box of rasp- 
berries sprinkle a cup and 
a half of powdered sugar, 
and allow to stand until 
sugar is melted. Crush 
through a colander—there 
should be a pint of juice, but 
if not, add enough water to 
make a pint of liquid. Dis- 
solve two tablespoonfuls of 
gelatine in a cup of warm 
water, and stir into the fruit 
juice, putting into the re- 
frigerator to harden. When 
serving, place cubes of the 
gelatine in a tall glass, with 
a layer of whipped cream 
between and on top of layers 
of the jelly. This is much 
improved by pouring the juice of more 
raspberries over the whole. 


Stuffed Tomato Salad 


Peel tomatoes, scoop out insides, sprinkle 
cavity with salt, invert, and allow to 
thoroughly chill. Wash a small cream or 
Neufchatel cheese, and add one canned 
pimiento and two olives finely chopped, 
one teaspoonful each of finely chopped 
onion and parsley, and salt and paprika 
to taste. Stuff tomatoes with the mixture, 
and serve on lettuce with mayonnaise 
dressing. 


Currant Mint Sauce 


Beat one-half tumbler of currant jelly with 
‘a fork until quite smooth; add two table- 
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Raspberry Jelly 


spoonfuls of chopped fresh mint, the grated 
rind of half an orange, one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a few grains of cayenne. 
Serve with lamb chops or a crown of lamb. 


Ginger Ale Punch 


Juice of three oranges and one lemon, one 
cupful of strong*tea infusion sweetened 


put old-fashioned apple sauce baked =<. to taste with sugar syrup. Add one 


pint of ginger ale and one pint of 
apollinaris or any charged water. 


Jellied Chicken and 
Egg Salad 


Cook one and one- 
half cupfuls of chicken 
stock or water with one 
finely chopped onion, one 
chopped red pepper, one 
teaspoonful of salt and one 
tablespoonful of Worcester- 
shite. Cook three eggs until 
hard, and cool. Soak, in 
enough cold water to cover, 
two tablespoonfuls of gela- 
tine.. Add the hot stock to 
the gelatine, and when thor- 
oughly dissolved pour into an 
oblong wetted mold to the 
depth of one-half an inch. Set 
on ice until stiffened. Then 
arrange slices of the hard 
cooked egg on the jelly. 
Finally add the remainder of 
the eggs cut in slices and two 
cupfuls of diced chicken meat 
to the hot stock, and pour 
all into the mold. Chill 
and serve in slices with 
salad dressing, either with or without 
lettuce. 


Apple Puffs 

The apple puffs are made in the same 
way as the fried pies, using plain pastry 
and baking instead of frying. 





Chili Dressing 


Mix together six tablespoonfuls olive 
oil, two tablespoonfuls vinegar, one tea- 
spoonful tarragon vinegar, one teaspoon- 
ful finely chopped onion, one-half tea- 
spoonful salt, one-eighth teaspoonful 
pepper, one-fourth teaspoonful paprika 
and two tablespoonfuls chili sauce. Let 


stand several hours, shake well, and serve 
on the salad. 












Summering with the Fireless 


By Clare Briggs 


HERE are upon the market, in a 
greater or less degree of perfection, 
several cookers which are advertised 

to boil, bake, fry, roast or stew. In general, 


a fireless cookstove that is porcelain or 


metal lined, is well and substantially built 
of hard wood (or equally serviceable mate- 
rial) has good, non-conducting walls, has 
radiators of proper thickness that can, with 
safety, be heated to a sufficiently high tem- 
perature and will retain their heat when 
enclosed in a tight 
compartment, should 
do what the manufac- 
turers claim for it. 

A fireless cookstove 
with a one-piece 
cover fitting over all 
the compartments 
at once necessarily 
loses some of its 
efficiency since, if it 
is cooking foods re- 
quiring different 
lengths of time 
(which is usually the 
case), every time the 
cover is opened 
every compartment being ex- 
posed to outside air loses 
some of its heat, thereby defeating the 
purpose for which it was constructed, while 
if each compartment has a cover of its 
own, and that compartment is opened only 
when the food in it has been cooking the 
required length of time, all the heat is con- 
served. 

There have been complaints that the 
fireless cookstove retains bad odors, be- 
comes soiled and evil smelling. There is 
an unfailing remedy for such a condition 
in the form of a daily or semi-weekly treat- 
ment with soap and water. In these days 
when an intimate acquaintance with germs 
has made them a nuisance to be guarded 
against, even when cooked, it is imperative 
that every stove, fireless cookstove, or 
utensil used in preparing foods for the table 
should be kept scrupulously clean, If the 
stale odors of cooking are offensive in a 
cooker they can be destroyed with a liberal 
use of soap and water, but if the odors per- 
meate the walls of a kitchen and are con- 
stantly being reénforced how much harder 











An efficient chest type of 
fireless cooker 


they are to destroy and how much more dis- 
agreeable to encounter. 

That a radiator be easy to heat, slow to 
give up its heat, of sufficient thickness, 
easy to handle and durable, enables it to 
do its part most satisfactorily; that a com- 
partment have thick, non-conducting walls, 
a tightly clamping cover, and is a chamber 
into which the radiators and cooking vessels 
fit closely make the combination of radiator 

plus heat, plus com- 

partment, in other 

words the fireless cook- 
stove, do its work neatly 

and skilfully. 

The heating of radiators 
toa temperature sufficiently 
hot for any kind of 
fireless cooking is an 
easy matter, easy 
under difficulties, 
paradoxical as that 
may seem. 

During the sum- 
mer of 1912 our fire- 
less cooker covered 
itself with new 
honors and made a 
record for results hitherto un- 
attained. Of course its right 
to accompany the family upon a vacation 
was a question unworthy of discussion, since 
there was no one who disputed that right, 
all of us being fully aware of its ability to 
work without grumbling while others play 
or sleep. It was, however, suggested that 
perhaps the radiators could not be heated 
with the methods at our disposal at our sum- 
mer home at the seashore, in a primitive 
country sans gas, sans electricity, sans coal, 
with nothing but wood and kerosense oil. 
So the cooking equipment became a wood 
stove, an oil stove, a fireplace and a fireless 
cooker. 

It was demonstrated during the summer 
that the radiators could be heated suffi- 
ciently hot on the cookstove with wood, or 
on the oil stove, or if there was no fire in 
the cookstove and a good one in the fireplace, 
they could be heated there, on the bed of 
coals. 

We found that our cooker behaved ad- 
mirably at the seashore, did not rust from 
excess of salt-laden moisture, did not warp, 
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nor did the radiators object in any visible 
way to these several modes of heating. 


The directions given with the fireless 


for testing the heat of radiators is to try 
them as one would.a flatiron, a seemingly 
safe and apparently very simple method; 
however, while my hearing is very acute, 
my ear is not sufficiently trained to slight 
differences in hissing sounds for the hissing 
method to be of great value tome. I there- 
fore had to invent a method of my own. It 
serves me well and 
might be of aid to 
others who are more 
keen on color than 
on sound: A piece 
of clean white cot- 
ton cloth that has 
been washed, folded 
into a wad, with a 
tlat side, held fora 

moment against 

the top of a heat- 

ing radiator, will 

soon tell how hot 





demand, and any one can go into the kitchen 
freely during the process-and feel sure she 
will: not come out with her garments sat- 
urated with the odor of frying meat. 

One hot day during the summer a neigh- 
bor suddenly decided to have a luncheon 
the very next day. In the evening she sent 
over to us a leg of lamb ready to be cooked. 


‘She probably saw an opportunity of prov- 


ing the truth of our cooker talk; at any 
rate she wished to avoid the heat of an 
oven. The meat was put into the cooker 
about midnight and 
> in the morning was 
j i 2 done to perfection. 
If our reputation 
had hung in the 
balance, it was 
saved. 

Our first experi- 
ence with cooker 
bread was 
brought about by 
hot weather too. 
The prospect of 





it iss Whenthecloth The all-metal cylinder cooker here pictured is life in the house with 
scorches a very little one of several efficient models. It depends for a fire in the range 


(barely perceptibly) 
the radiators are hot 
enough for cake. 
Cake can be burned 
by fireless. When the 


its insulation upon the air space between the 
two metal cylinders, which are loosely fastened 
together by rivets at the top. Roast beef, bis- 
cuits, baked beans and baked apples have been 
deliciously cooked in this stove in the Good 
Housekeeping Institute 


was too scorching to 
consider; the pam- 
pering of the appetite 
with “bread like 
mother used to 
make”’ was not worth 


cloth scorches a very 
little more, a light yellow, they are hot 
enough for biscuits, pie and bread. They 
should be heated a little hotter for meat. 
Of course in the heating of radiators judg- 
ment must be used in taking into considera- 
tion the quantity of food to be cooked and 
the time required for cooking. Some foods 
require a hotter compartment than others; 
the greater the quantity of food, the greater 
the heat required in the radiators to bring 
it to the cooking point and keep it there. 
The cooking of meat is the chef d’ oeuvre 
of the fireless cookstove. Even meat fried 
in this way is more tender and there is the 
advantage of keeping the odor not merely 
in the kitchen, but in the cooker. A 
piece of meat for roasting, baking or fry- 
ing is better, seasoned properly, put into 
the cooker (cold) with sufficient fat or 
butter and no water; in fact almost any meat 
is better cooked without water, unless it 
is corned beef. Veal cutlets, for example, 
seasoned and put into the cooker with a few 
pieces of salt pork or butter, cooked an hour, 
will be as fine to eat as an epicure might 


it. There was the fireless cookstove! We 
decided to try it. If we had any misgivings 
they were readily dispelled at the very sight 
of the result. Now, winter and summer, 
we bake our bread in the cooker. 

This rule for four loaves of bread is just 
right for the two eight-quart cooker pails: At 
supper time scald a pint of milk; put into 
it when hot one tablespoonful of salt, two 
of sugar and three of shortening. Put acake 
of compressed yeast soaking in a cup of 
water, measure out three quarts of flour; 
put it where it will become a little warm. 
At bedtime add to the milk mixture one 
pint of lukewarm water, the yeast cake and 
the three quarts of flour; mix into a hard 
loaf and let stand all night; in the morning 
it will be light; mix, divide into four loaves, 
lard well and put two into each cooker pail; 
when light enough and risen to double the 
bulk, put into the cooker, baking between 
two hot radiators. Bake from an hour to 
an hour and a quarter. When it'is done 
it will be better than “the bread mother 
used to make.” 
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Jellied Chicken and Eggs 


Recipe given on page 120 


Culinary Discoveries 


#In puzzling over a new way of cooking Irish po- 
tatoes I discovered POTATO SANDWICH which 
makes an attractive and delicious luncheof dish. 
Select smooth oval potatoes and boil with their 
skins on until nearly tender. Then peel and slice 
the long way in one-quarter inch slices. Dust 
generously with salt and paprika and put a thin 
slice of cheese between each two slices of potato. 
Lay the sandwiches on a flat buttered pan, brush 
with melted butter and put in a hot oven to brown 
and melt the cheese. Garnish with parsley and 
serve hot. A slice of crisply fried’ breakfast bacon 
added to the cheese makes a nice variation. New 
potatoes can be used thus, as they are always more 
waxy than mealy. L. C., Indiana. 


# A very good SANDWICH FILLING for the chil- 
dren’s lunch is made by cooking one pound of prunes 
until tender. Remove stones, and grind or chop 
into small pieces. Mix the prunes with one cup or 
slightly less of ground nuts and pack in glasses. This 
may be sliced when cold. H. M. K., Iltinots. 


# To give ordinary TEA a fine delicate rose flavor, 
place rose leaves in the canister with the tea. Or 
add one drop of the attar of roses, on a piece of soft 
paper, to every pound of tea and keep the contents 
closely covered. G. B. A., Kentucky. 


#1 can find little real MUTTON in our markets. 
I find Mr. Butcher selling yearling lamb for mut- 
ton, when it is mutton only by courtesy. Real 
mutton is in a class with beef. It needs hanging 
and ripening to develop its flavor.and it should 
be cooked “rare” or underdone. Real English 
mutton finds its way into some of our larger markets 
and when eaten as a thick juicy chop or a roasted 
saddle is a revelation in meat flavor. And the moral 
of this is to cook the yearling lamb the mutton of 
the American markets, as you would lamb. Serve 
it well done. But if you at any time can find in 
market real mutton, buy it at once, cook it as you 
would beef and serve it juicy and rare. There 


seems every prospect of lamb and mutton becoming 
high in price owing to scarcity of supply. Already, 
farmers, worried over the agitation for a downward 





revision of the tariff on wool, are killing off their 
flocks, because the rearing and shearing of sheep 
under such conditions is no longer profitable. Presto 
—the American housekeeper has lost a valuable 
source of food supply. M. M., Massachusetts. 


#Our family is particularly fond of milk PIES, 
such as custard, squash and pumpkin, when made 
with the filling very thick. My grandmother taught 
me to build up the pie crust shell half or three- 
quarters of an inck above the ordinary pie plate 
and then to pin tightly around it a strip of white 
cloth which had been dampened in cold water. 
This holds the extra crust firmly in place during 
baking and the filling cen be made very thick and 
delicious. E. W. J., Michigan. 


During the past summer the writer had the pleas- 
ure of testing FIRELESS COOKER efficiency in 
the baking of a wedding cake. A wedding cake 
being such a time-honored delicacy, a bearer of 
good wishes and happy thoughts, it was with many 
misgivings that this cake was consigned to a cooker, 
to be left for an hour alone in a compartment where 
it could not be peeked at frequently, in a place so 
secluded that it was not even necessary to go around 
on tiptoe for fear of making it fall and carry down 
into a leaden mass all the golden wishes mixed into 
its composition. It was brought forth in the pres- 
ence of a row of anxious onlookers. Its appearance, 
however, was highly satisfactory and it was able, in 
point of fitness for the occasion, quality and taste, 
to take its place with any cake for a like event in 
an oven. 


#This is a good dish for using up cold bits of 
CHICKEN and corn, either fresh or canned. But- 
ter a shallow baking dish and over the bottom 
sprinkle buttered bread crumbs, over tais a layer 
of chopped chicken. Season with salt and paprika, 
add a layer of corn, repeat, having but-the two 
layers. Pour over enough thin cream or rich milk 
to barely cover, sprinkle with buttered crumbs, and 
bake twenty minutes. Green and red pepper, 
chopped, may be added to the chicken, and is an 
improvement. 
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The Bills of Fare for two weeks in July are suggestive of palatable combinations. Planned 


with due deference to leftovers as well as food values, they are both economical and well balanced. 
Bread and butter are served at every meal where no mention is made of other forms of bread. The 
menus may be changed to suit market conditions and the luncheon may be served as supper at 
the end of the day. Recipes for dishes marked with an asterisk may be found in this issue 


By Bertha E. Shapleigh 


Cuesdap 
Breakfast 


Raspberries and cream _ 
Cereal Muffins 
Broiled bacon Cofiee 
Luncheon 
*Codfish puff 
Sliced tomatoes Rolls 
Iced tea Waters 
Dinner 
Broiled lamb chops 
Currant mint sauce 
Boiled rice 
Tomato and lettuce salad 
Blanc mange with raspberry 
sauce 
Coffee 


& 


Wennesdap 
Breakfast 
Uncooked cereal with cream 
Plain omelet Toast 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Finnan haddie on toast 
Muffins 
Gingerbread Tea 


Dinner 


Clear soup 
Baked ham 
New buttered potatoes 
Swiss chard 
*Stuffed tomato salad 
Crackers Coffee 
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Thursday 
Breakfast 
Sliced bananas 
Scrambled eggs on toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cold sliced ham 
Cream toast 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Roast lamb - Mint sauce 
Roasted potatoes 
Green string beans 
Lettuce salad 
*Chili dressing 
Caramel bread pudding 


Coffee 


& 


Friday 
Breakfast 
Raspberries 
Boiled cooked ham 
(left from Wednesday) 
Creamed potatoes Hot rolls 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Consommé, garnish of rice and 
red peppers 
Boiled salmon, drawn butter 
piquante 
Fresh green peas 
New buttered potatoes 
Dressed cucumbers 
Vanilla ice cream 
Hot chocolate sauce 
Cake Coffee 
Supper 
Shrimp and green pea salad 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Fruit punch Cake 


Saturday 


Breakfast 


Stewed rhubarb 
Minced lamb on toast 


Biscuits Coffee 
Luncheon 
*Lamb timbales with pimento 
sauce 
Popovers Tea 
Dinner 


Mock bisque soup 
Creamed salmon in shells 
Rice timbales 
Vegetable salad with mayon- 
naise 
Lemon pudding Coffee 


QD 


Sunday 
Breakfast 
Hominy and cream 
Fish balls Baked beans 
Rolls Coffee 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Baked chicken with stuffing 
Mashed potato 
Boiled Bermuda onions 
Romaine salad 
Cheese Crackers 
Raspberry shortcake _— Coffee 


Supper (Company) 
*Creamed crab meat 
(in chafing dish) 
Toast Ripe olives 
Iced chocolate Cake 


Deer 











Wonday_— 


Breakfast 
Uncooked cereal 
Omelet Muffins 
} Coffee 
Dinner 


Cream of onion soup 
Potroast of beef 
Scalloped tomatoes 
Baked macaroni 
Fruit Crackers and cheese 


Supper 
*Scalloped chicken and corn 
Hot biscuits 
Gingerbread with marshmallow 
sauce 
Tea 


a, 


Tuesday 
Breakfast 


Currants 
Poached eggs on toast 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Baked stuffed fish 
Sliced cucumbers 
French fried potatoes 
Scalloped eggplant 
*Graham torte 
Coffee 


Supper 


Cold potroast of beef 
Jellied vegetables 
Baked potatoes 
Soft custard 


Wednesday 


Breakfast 


te 


Oranges 
Corn muftins 
Coffee 


Beef hash 


Dinner 


a 
aera 


Veal cutlet, brown sauce 
Green peas Mashed potatoes 
Tomato salad 
Cold cabinet pudding 
Coffee 


Sn REaaas eR 


Supper 


Fish croquettes with tomato 
sauce 
Rolls 

Macedoine of fruit 


Bertha E. Shapleigh 
Chursvay 


Breakfast 


Blackberries 
*Shirred eggs 
Toast Cofiee 
Dinner 
Tomato soup 
Corned beef New cabbage 
Buttered beets 
New potatoes, boiled 
Steamed blackberry pudding 
Coffee 


Supper 
Scalloped eggs 
Buttered eggs 
Preserved peaches 
Cake Cocoa shells 


& 


Friday 
Breakfast 


Stewed prunes 
Cooked cereal with cream 
Buttered toast Coffee 


Dinner 


*Baked halibut, Spanish style 
Buttered new potatoes with 
parsley 
Beet salad 
Apricot pie Coffee 


Supper 


Cold corned beef 
Creamed potatoes 
Cold slaw 
Baked custards 


Saturday 


Breakfast 


Blackberries 
Bacon and eggs _ 
Corn cake Coffee 


Dinner 


Cream of cabbage soup 
*Flank steak with onions 
(in casserole) 

Currant shortcake Coffee 


Supper 


Fish salad 
Fresh rolls Pickled beets 
Soft custard with whipped 
cream 




























Sunday 


Breakfast 
Fruit 
Corned beef hash 
Popovets Coffee 
Dinner 

Vegetable soup 
Roast chicken Summer squash 
Green peas Mashed potatoes 


Apricot ice cream 
Coffee 


Supper (Company) 


Salmon (canned) salad with 
peas 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Ginger ale and mint punch 


Wondap 


Breakfast 
Uncooked cereal with cream 


Poached eggs on toast 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Clam broth 
Lettuce salad Cheese soufflé 
Raspberries (late) 
Cookies Iced tea 
Dinner 
Tomato and sardine relish 
Crackers 
Cold roast chicken 
Potatoes au gratin 
Fried summer squash 
Cottage pudding with *rasp- 
berry sauce 


Cuesvayp 
Breakfast 


Sliced oranges 
Minced chicken on toast 
Muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 


Sardine rabbit 
Olives 
Buttered scones 
Tea 


Dinner 


Tomato soup 
Baked stuffed bluefish 
Potato chips 
Sliced cucumbers 
Butter beans 
Frozen rice pudding 
Fruit sauce Coffee 
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Hawaiian Salad 
Recipe given on page 127 


Recipes for July Bills of Fare 


Lamb Timbales 


Cook together for five minutes two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, one-half cupful of soft 
bread crumbs and one cupful of milk. Add 
one cupful of finely chopped, cold cooked 
lamb, two slightly beaten eggs, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of paprika, and turn into buttered timbale 
molds. Bake, having molds surrounded 
by water, until the mixture is firm. Serve 
with a cream sauce to which has been added 
two canned pimientos which have been 
rubbed through a sieve. 


Creamed Crab Meat 


Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter, and 
in it fry one tablespoonful of finely chopped 
onion and two tablespoonfuls of chopped 
green pepper for five minutes. Add one 
tablespoonful of flour and one cupful of 
thin cream. Cook until thickened, then 
add one cupful of crab meat, either fresh 
or canned, and seasonings. Serve on toast. 


Eggs in Baked Potatoes 


Scrub and bake six large potatoes. When 
quite done, prick to let out the steam, then 
cut off the tops lengthwise of the. potatoes. 
Remove the potato, mash and season. Use 
plenty of milk, two tablespoonfuls or more 
of butter, salt, paprika and a grating of nut- 
meg. Half fill the potato shells with the 
mixture and arrange in a baking pan. 
Break six eggs, and slip one into each potato 
case. Cover with grated cheese and but- 
tered seasoned crumbs and bake in a mod- 
erate oven until brown and the eggs are set. 
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Graham Torte 


Separate five eggs; beat the yolks until 
thick and yellow, then add two level cup- 
fuls of granulated sugar and cream to- 
gether. Grind enough graham crackers in 
the food chopper to make one and one-half 
cupfuls. Stir into this one teaspoonful of 
baking powder and one-half teaspoonful 
of salt. Add to the sugar and egg mixture 
with one cupful of ground nutmeats. Fi- 
nally, cut in the whites of the eggs, beaten 
stiff, and bake in two layer cake pans. Make 
the filling as follows: Heat one cupful of 
milk with one cupful of sugar in a double 
boiler, add one tablespoonful of corn starch 
wet in a very little cold milk. Stir while it 
thickens, then cook fifteen minutes; pour 
over a beaten egg, return to the double 
boiler for a moment’s cooking. Then add 


‘one teaspoonful vanilla, and set away to 


cool. Serve the torte with this filling and 
with whipped cream on top. 


Lemon Pudding 


Beat the yolks of three eggs, and mix 
with three-fourths cupful of sugar and one 
tablespoonful of butter. Beat thoroughly 
and add the juice of three good sized lemons 
with the grated rind of one lemon and two 
tablespoonfuls of chopped walnuts. Fold 
in the whites of three eggs beaten until 
stiff and bake in a buttered pudding dish 
until it sets. 


Peanut Butter Pinwheels 


Sift, then measure two cupfuls of flour. 
Sift again with one-half teaspoonful of 











salt and four teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Work into this two tablespoonfuls of short- 
ening and mix to a dough, stiff enough to 
roll, with milk. About three-fourths. of a 
cup will be needed. Roll out lightly into 
a strip one-half inch thick, spread with 
a very thin layer of softened peanut butter. 
Roll up like a jelly roll and cut in half-inch 
slices. Put them on a buttered cookie 
sheet or biscuit tin so they will not touch. 
Bake in a hot oven twenty minutes. 


Baked Halibut, Spanish Style 


Have aslice of halibut weighing two pounds 
cut three inches thick. Place in a buttered 
pan, cover with one cupful of tomatoes, 
canned, or three fresh ones, one thinly sliced 
onion, one chopped green pepper, salt, pep- 
per, one cupful of water, and one-fourth cup- 
ful of butter. Bake slowly until fish is done, 
and serve with the vegetables. 


Mint Punch 


Make a syrup of one quart of water and 

two cupfuls of sugar. Boil for about ten 
minutes. Meantime bruise and cut fine 
with scissors two cupfuls of mint leaves 
which have been carefully washed and dried. 
Mix with the mint the juice and rind of 
three lemons, and pour the boiling syrup 
over. Let stand several hours, or better, 
over night, then strain. Color with a bit of 
green coloring material if you choose. 
When serving, use plenty of crushed ice and 
equal parts of mint and ginger ale. 
r This mint punch served by the “Blaze 
of Peace” tea room at Belchertown, Mas- 
sachusetts, is delicious, as the Editor can 
testify from experience. 


Codfish Puff 


Pare and slice enough potatoes to make 
one pint, add one pint of codfish picked 


hearts. 
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in small pieces. Place in a saucepan, cover 
with cold water arid bring slowly to boiling 
point. Drain off this water, cover with 
boiling water and cook until the potato is 
done; drain and mash fine. Melt one table- 
spoonful of butter, add the same amount of 
flour and rub smooth; add one and one-half 
cupfuls of milk, then the fish and potato 
mixture and cook five minutes. Cool, add 
the beaten yolks of three eggs, then the 
beaten whites, turn into a buttered baking 
dish and bake slowly thirty-five minutes. 
Serve immediately as for any soufflé. 


Flank Steak with Onions 


Place in a casserole a flank steak, cut 
from the thick end of the flank, one and 
one-half inches thick. Cover with two 
inches depth of onions sliced and well 
seasoned with salt and pepper. Finally 
cover with thin slices of salt pork and add 
one cupful of water. Cover closely and bake 
in a slow oven or a fireless cooker all the 
afternoon. There will be little evidence of 
the salt pork when done. Just before 
serving remove cover and brown. Serve 
from the casserole. 


Hawaiian Salad 


Choose any brand of Hawaiian pineapple 
and drain the slices carefully. Place one 
slice on each serving plate, which already 
holds the blanched leaves from lettuce 
In the center of the pineapple 
place a small ball of Roquefort cheese 
which has been softened until it can be 
molded with a little cream or milk. Add 
a few broken nuts, or omit these, if pre- 
ferred. And of course a mild flavored 
cheese may be used, but the Roquefort 
cheese is peculiarly happy. Dress with a 
French dressing, to which is added two 
tablespoonfuls of stiffly beaten cream. 
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No. 773—Steel Kitchen 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine which maintains a laboratory for the testing of household 
apparatus. Such a laboratory is the Good Housekeeping Institute, which employs experts 
expressly for this work, and issues seals and certificates of approval to manufacturers 
whose devices have successfully passed the tests. This work is done gratuitously, 
as‘an editorial service for our readers, the Institute having no connection with 
any other department of the magazine. Do not hesitate to ask questions 
in regard to the articles tested and approved. Address, Director of 
‘Good Housekeeping Institute, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Burner Bowls, Gas, Hot Plate 


Ordinary gas burners on both the hot plate and the 
gas range are wasteful of heat, both by deflection 
downward from the bottom of the cooking utensil, 
and by radiation. The Jordan Detachable Burner 
Bowl is designed to remedy this waste. No change 
is made in the gas burner. The bowl, which has a. 
hole in the bottom, is attached directly beneath 
the burner. Test shows that the same gas burner 
will bring two gallons of water to a boil, using the 
same vessel, and starting with water temperature 
at 63 degrees Fahrenheit, in 50.5 minutes, with the 
burner bowl; and in 63.75 minutes without the burn- 
er bowl. This shows an increased efficiency of 
20.42 per cent, or a saving in gas amounting to about 
20 cents on the dollar. The lowest increased effi- 
ciency shown out of many tests is 13 per cent, or 
about 12/4 cents worth of gas on the dollar. 

The Jordan Detachable Burner Bowl delivers 
the full energy of the flame against the bottom of the 
utensil, where needed, prevents the interference of 
side currents of air, and reflects the heat waves 
from the interior of the burner bowl upward. Thus 
it also prevents scorching of table oilcloth, etc., 
when the hot plate rests on the kitchen table. The 
bowls are enameled with aluminum bronze, fused 
on, rendering them easy to keep clean. Hot plate, 
equipped with bowls, Two-burner, $4.10 and Three- 
burner, $4.80. 

No. 765.—Made by the American Beauty Stove 
Company, Erie, Pa. 


Butter Churn, Glass 

The Dazey glass butter churn enables even the 
city housewife to make her own butter with a min- 
imum of labor. For testing purposes, a No. 20, 
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five-pint size was used. Five ounces of butter were 
made from one pint of cream in six minutes. A 
larger quantity of cream gives proportionally more 
butter, with slight increase in time and labor ex- 
pended. Be sure to have the temperature of the 
cream right. It should be from 62 degrees to 69 
degrees Fahrenheit. -If warmer or cooler, the 
the butter will not “‘come.”” The Dazey churn has 
a glass body, in the three, five, seven-and-a-half 
and nine-pint capacity sizes, a wooden dasher, 
nickel-plated steel screw cap and a cast-iron alu- 
minum finished gear frame. In ease of operation, 
time saved, and efficiency, it sets a high standard. 
Price, in sizes named, $1.25, $1.75, $2.25, and 
$2.75. 

No. 766.—Made by the Dazey Churn & Mfg. 
Co., Warner & Carter Aves., St. Louis, Mo. 


*Clothes Washer, Vacuum 


Many housewives believe that clothes cannot be 
washed clean except by rubbing them on a wash- 
board. Because the latter is always corrugated, the 
impression prevails that friction combined with 
soap and hot water does the work. The fact is that 
clothes can be cleansed quicker, with less labor and 
more thoroughly, by air pressure, driving the hot 
soapy water through the fabric of the clothes, and 
by suction, thereby reversing the process. 

The vacuum “Wonder Washer” consists of a 
T-shaped wooden handle, and a vacuum cone, 
made of rolled copper, so designed that when the 
washer is pushed downward, the pressure of the hot 
air compressed within the cone forces the suds and 
air downward and outward through the clothes. 
The upward stroke, by suction, draws the suds up- 

* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 
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ward from the bottom and the sides of the tub 
through the clothes. Thus with every complete 
stroke, the hot suds are forced in from different 
directions through the fabric, which quickly loos- 
ens the dirt and cleanses the clothes without wear 
or injury. It is best to melt the soap, and dip any 
soiled spots in it and then squeeze out. Use enough 
soap to obtain good suds, and suflicient water so 
that, when one presses down on the washer, the 
water submerges the suction valve. 

This washer eliminates the need for the wash- 
board, and enables the housewife to save both time 
and labor to an appreciable degree. Price, $6.50. 

No. 767.—Made by the Vacuum Wonder Washer 
Company, 432 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


*Crib Clothes Holder 


The Ross Crib Attachment is designed to do 
two things: keep the baby (or small child) from 
crawling up from underneath the bedclothes, and to 
hold bedding securely in place so that the child can- 
not kick it off. The first purpose is accomplished 
by a ‘‘shoulder-brace” harness, equipped with tapes 
long enough to fasten to the foot of the crib. The 
harness-is made of fine soft, white tape, and gives 
the child perfect freedom of arms and legs. It is 
easily washed, and can be put on either over or 
under nightdress. It is detachable from the lower 
section, which is fastened permanently to the foot of 
the crib, and laid length-wise over the lower sheet 
when the crib is made up. The tapes, holding the 
bedclothes in place, are fastened permanently to the 
sides of the crib, and merely need to be clasped to 
the bedding after the child is tucked in. In summer, 
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G-E Electric Coffee Pot will percolate two cupfuls 
of water as readily as its full capacity, eight cupfuls. 
The average percolator will not operate unless half 
full of water. Percolation began in forty-five sec- 
onds after current was turned on, and it worked very 
rapidly. The water used was at tap temperature, 
59 degrees Fahrenheit. The current was kept on 
for ten minutes, and produced clear coffee of good 
flavor. The cost of operation is about five and one- 
quarter cents per hour. The pot is easy to keep 
clean. Price, $1o. 

No. 769.—Made by the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Dish-Washer, Household 


After a long and thorough practical test, the Good 
Housekeeping Institute has concluded that the 
Kitchenette dish-washer is correct in principle, and 
does all that any housewife can expect from such 
an appliance. It consists of a galvanized iron 
cylindrical wash-boiler with a force pump in the 
center, with which to spray boiling hot water over 
the china, glass and silverware stacked within. A 
round wire plate rack rests on the bottom, and two 
baskets are suspended from hooks at the top which 
hold the silver and glass ware. Two semi-circular 
lids cover the machine, which rests upon a frame 
equipped with casters, making it easy to move 
about. Copper fasteners and a brass drain-cock 
admitting of maximum drainage are used. The 
machine is substantially constructed throughout. 

The method of using adopted by Good House- 
keeping Institute was as follows: Remove the 
breakfast dishes from the table, scrape them off 
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No. 765—Gas Burner Bowl 
Hot Plate 


Percolator 


No. 767—Vacuum Clothes 





No. 780—Electric 
Toaster 


No. 775—Coffee No. 769—Electric No. 770—Household Dish 


Coffee Percolator Washer 





the nightdress and all bedding save a sheet may be 
discarded, and yet Baby stays where he belongs. 
The attachment is made under sanitary conditions 
and is packed in transparent bags. Price, $r. 

No. 768—Made by Marion J. Ross, 123 Ruthven 
St., Roxbury, Mass. 


Coffee Percolator, Electric 


Any electric coffee percolator, with self-contained 
heating unit, is ideal in mechanical design. The 
* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 


into the sink strainer, rinse with cold water, and 
stand them upright in the tub, taking pains to see 
that none rest directiy behind the other. Repeat 
the same operation with the luncheon dishes, and 
the supper dishes at night. During the day, the 
dirty dishes are stored_out of sight, thus eliminating 
a slovenly looking kitchen.: Pour from eight te 
twelve quarts of seething hot water, well soaped, into 
the dish washer. Use ammonia, if water is hard. 
Shut down lids. Pump with quick, snapp¥,strokes 
for about three minutes. Drain off the hot, ‘soapy 
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water, and use this to clean the pots and pans, if 
desired. Refill the dish-washer with the same quan- 
tity of steaming hot clean water, and pump steadily 
for about two minutes. Drain off. Wipe glass and 
silverware, removing top baskets, letting dishes 
stand. 

By the time this is done, the dishes will be dry, 
except for drops of water on bottom edges, and 
they will be both polished and sterilized. By mov- 
ing the Kitchenette to the china closet, no steps 
are wasted, as the dishes can be put directly in the 
proper place. The day’s dishes can be washed at 
one operation and put away in twenty or thirty 
minutes, the hands never touching the dish water. 

While eight to twelve quarts of boiling water 
must be poured into the Kitchenette twice and 
drained twice, the time and labor saved in other 
directions fully compensate for this disadvantage. 
Of course, where conditions are favorable the ma- 
chine can be connected with the hot water faucet 
and the sewer trap, to save the carrying of water. 
Price, Model “B,” family of 6, $14.; Model “C,” 
family of 12, Price, $22. See illustration at top 
of page 128. 

No. 770.—Made by the Cary-Davis Co., In- 
corporated, 40 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Garbage Cans with Lock Cover 


The law in many cities requires that garbage cans 
must be closed tight. The A-L-C Lock-Covered 
Can, which has projecting ears, is locked and un- 
locked by simply turning the wire handle from one 
side of the can to the other. The can is locked even 
when the handle remains upright. The locked 
cover makes the garbage receptacle sanitary and 
prevents the escape of odors, and the ingress or 
egress of flies. A-L-C Lock-Covered Garbage Cans 
are made of 27-gauge black steel, the ears are 
made of malleable iron, and the handie of four- 
sixteenths steel rods, all galvanized after being as- 
sembled. The bottom is concave. 

The cans are made in six sizes: 12 inches diameter 
by 10 inches deep, $1.25; 12 inches by 12 inches, 
$1.50; 12 inches by 14 inches, $1.75; and, 13 inches 
in diameter by 11 inches deep, $1.75; 13 inches by 
13 inches, $2.00; 13 inches by 15 inches, $2.25. 

No. 771.—Made by the Automatic Lock-Cover 
Corporation, 359 Broadway, New York. 


Holder, Flower Pot 


The “Good Idea” flower pot holder is a useful 
article, consisting of a galvanized steel frame, with 
wire handles, into which the flower pots are placed. 
The handles enable one to lift the plant out of the 
jardiniere with ease, and the feet keep the pot out of 
the water collected: in the jardiniere. It also pre- 
vents barren spots on the grass where flower pots 
are set, and makes it impossible for ground worms 
to enter the draining hole at the bottom of the pot 
when the plant is set out on the grass. The device 
is made in sizes suitable for all ordinary flower pots. 
Prices, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents and 35 cents each, 
according to size. 

No. 772.—Made by the Browning Hook & Eye 
Company, 45 Greene St., New York City. 


Kitchen Cabinet, Steel 

The latest development in kitchen cabinet con- 
struction is an all-steel model, similar in design to 
the familiar wooden makes. The “Sanitary”’ steel 
cabinet is white-enameled inside and out, making 


Tested and Approved 





it easy to keep clean. It will not harbor rats, mice 
nor vermin. All shelves, drawers, the sliding top, 
flour bin, etc., are removable, allowing the cabinet 
and all its parts to be easily cleaned. The drawers 
work on a patented trolley device that prevents 
binding or sticking, and holds them steady. Owing 








No. 776—Portable 
Electric Lamp 





No. 771—Garbage 
Cans with Lock 
Cover 





No. 774—Lawn 
Sprinkler 


No. 772—Flower 
Pot Holder 


to the metal construction throughout, the cabinet 
will not split or warp in any of its parts. The front 
and legs are made of hard-angle steel, and the latter 
are mounted on ball bearing casters. All joints 
are electrically welded. The cabinets are equipped 
with a 7-piece crystal glass bottle set, 1 glass meas- 
uring cup, glass sugar bin, flour bin and bread box. 
Price, $29.75. See illustration at top of page 128. 

No. 773.—Made by the Columbia School Supply 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lawn Sprinkler 

In the “Enterprise” Lawn Sprinkler the sprink- 
ler pipe is cast to a heavy, nickel-plated round base 
plate. A cord is attached to the latter, so that the 
sprinkler may be moved from one spot to another 
on the lawn, without shutting off the water and 
without getting wet. The base plate is sufficiently 
heavy to prevent its toppling over while being 
moved. The water passes through a strainer, be- 
fore it enters the small perforations in the revolving 
sprinkler arms, by which method the holes are kept 
from becoming clogged up. The pressure of the 
water supports the weight of the revolving parts, 
reducing wear to a minimum. The sprinkler is 
substantially built and the machine is tinned and 
nickel-plated, making it handsome in appearance, 
practically rust-proof, and durable. Price, $3.75. 

No. 774.—Made by the Enterprise Manufactur- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Percolator, Coffee 


The conversion of an ordinary coffee pot into a 
coffee percolator is successfully accomplished by 
several devices, among them the “Hygienic.” 
This appliance consists of a round sieve-like alumi- 
num holder, into which finely ground coffee is put. 
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Spring arms project outward from the percolator 
holding it upright in the pot. The coffee is boiled 
for ten minutes, after which the percolator is removed 
from the coffee pot by a loop handle at the top. By 
the use of this device, the coffee pot is kept free 
from grounds, making it easy to clean. The perco- 






No. 778—Combination Electric 
Disc Stove 


No. 777— 


Electric 
Suction Shoe 
Cleaner Stretcher 





lator has a screw-on cover. To clean the device, re- 
move cover, empty the grounds andrinse. It cannot 
rust, and it is easy to keep clean. Price, 25 cents. 

No. 775.—Made by the E. A. Fargo Company, 
Taunton, Mass. 


Portable Lamp, Electric 


A marked increase in the use of the so-called in- 
direct lighting, in which the light is made to reflect 
from the ceiling, has been noticeable of late. The 
“Curtis”? Portable Table Lamp is (to the best of our 
knowledge) the first electrolier to employ this 
method of illumination. One distinctive feature 
is a circle of four small frosted bulbs located near 
the bottom of the shade used to illuminate it when 
the lamp is not in use. The main feature is a large 
conical inverted reflector, supported by a steel 
frame, which throws the light from a 100 to 250- 
watt clear bulb, high efficiency, Mazda lamp up 
against the ceiling, whence it is diffused to all 
parts of the room. Rooms 12 feet by 12 feet re- 
quire a 100-watt lamp, with socket extension; rooms 
16 feet by 16 feet, a 150-watt, and rooms about 18 
feet by 25 feet call for a 250-watt lamp. The light 
diffused from the ceiling results in a mellow illumin- 
ation, not only soothing to the eye, but adding a 
wealth of tone, detail and rich color display to the 
furnishings. Beneath the reflector is a white por- 
celain disc which, by reflection, illuminates the shade 
when the lamp is lighted. Prices, $50 to $110. 

No. 776.—Made by the National X-Ray Re- 
flector Co., Chicago, Ill., and New York City. 


Shoe Stretcher 


The “Family” -Shoe Stretcher is designed not 
only to stretch a new shoe; but also to ease it at the 
point where it pinches. To accomplish the latter 
purpose, metal bumps of various sizes are provided, 


‘for this operation. 


‘from rugs and carpets. 
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which may be inserted in shoe trees at the point 
where the shoe hurts. ‘ The stretcher, with pro- 
jecting bump, is then inserted in shoe and the 
thumb screw turned. The point of opening of this 
stretcher is at the vamp seam, which obviates the 
danger of damaging the shoe while stretching. 
The “Family” Shoe Stretcher is so constructed 
that it should last indefinitely. Price, $2.00. 

No. 777.—Made by the Pedicure Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Stove, Combination Disc, Electric 


The “American” Electric Combination Disc 
Stove may be used for boiling, sautéing, stewing 
and making pancakes. It required in the Insti- 
tute tests but thirty minutes of current to 
boil, until done, four medium-sized potatoes. The 
water was started at tap temperature, 59 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The high current. was used for 
twelve minutes, until the water, with the potatoes, 
was boiling; during the remainder of the time the 
low heat was used. Griddlecakes baked on this 
stove were tender and perfectly cooked. The cur- 
rent consumption cost a cent-and-three-quarters 
The stove is adapted to the 
use of a small family, or for auxiliary cooking in a 
larger family. .The stove operates on low heat at a 
cost of a cent-and-three-quarters per hour; three 
and one-half cents per hour on medium and six 
cents per hour on high. Price, $12.50. 

No. 778.—Made by the Western Electric Co., 
463 West St., New York City. 


Suction Cleaner, Electric 


The Morrow Electric Suction Cleaner is a well 
constructed machine which removes dirt rapidly 
It is also efficient in clean- 
ing Crex floor coverings. ‘The machine weighs nine 
pounds, so that it is easy to use, and to take from 
room to room. Wall attachments are furnished for 
cleaning curtains, tapestries, upholstered furniture 
and the like. The fan, made of cast aluminum, is 
five and one-quarter inches in diameter, and turns 
at very high speed (gooo revolutions per minute). 
The motor is a General Electric one-twelfth horse 
power, and it costs slightly over two cents per hour 
to operate. Price, $35. With attachments, $42. 

No. 779.—Made by the Morrow Company, 
Waukegan, IIl. . 


Toaster, Electric 


The Helion Electric Toaster is a device which will 
furnish even a large family with a plentiful supply 
of hot, crisply browned toast. While in the Insti- 
tute tests it required four minutes to cook, per- 
fectly, two slices of toast, from the time the current 
was turned-on the cold toaster, the slices following 
were cooked rapidly enough, so that no one need be 
kept waiting for hot breakfast toast. The current 
used cost five and one-quarter cents an hour. 
Price, $3.50. 

No. 780.—Made by the Helion Electric Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 


To Our Subscribers 


You may, if desired, order any article herein de- 
scribed direct from the manufacturers, sending re- 
mittance at price quoted. Or, send a postal to the 
manufacturers asking them to tell you the name 
and address of the local dealer in your city..wbho 
sells the article you wish to buy. 
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By Readers Who Are Clever Observers and Experimenters 


Won’t YOU contribute to this most popular department of the magazine? We pay 
$1.00 apiece for available Discoveries. Label every page with the name and address. 
Address Discoveries, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381.Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Y small son furnished me with an original 
idea for a harmless way of making a “noise”’ 
to celebrate the ‘Glorious Fourth.” After 

having enjoyed the delight of blowing up’and burst- 
ing a paper bag, he remarked thoughtfully, “‘Some- 
day I’m going to take a dollar of my own and buy 
just paper bags with it, and blow them up and 
‘bust’ them.” It flashed through my mind: ‘‘Why 
not PAPER BAGS INSTEAD OF FIRECRACK- 
ERS for the Fourth?” So we tried<it, and it fur- 
nished a great deal of pleasure without a possibility 
of danger. Mrs. C. F. F., Florida. 


#A dry goods firm in Norwalk, Conn., give their 
two delivery HORSES A VACATION of a week on 
our farm, every year. During this week, a member 
of the firm delivers goods in his private automobile, 
though many customers are so. interested in the 
horses’ vacation ‘that they insist on carrying their 
parcels themselves. Mrs. J. S. G., Connecticut. 


#When using carbon paper to STAMP EMBROID- 
ERY designs on wash materials and the carbon 
either crocks or marks where one does not wish it, 
rub the marks with lard, then wash with soap and 
cold water, and the carbon will disappear. Until I 
discovered this, I had much annoyance with the 
carbon crocking my material. 
Mrs. H. B., Vermont 


My boys have been wanting a border of Mother 
Goose paper in their bedroom, and we are using the 
pictures by JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH, which ap- 
pear each month in Goop HousEKEEPING. I cut 
them out carefully, join the two parts, and mount on 
brown poster board, 914 by 12)4 inches. This size 
gives the appearance of a three-quarter-inch frame 
around the pictures. The boys are delighted with 
them and hope there will be a picture each month 
till they have a border around the room. 
Mrs. F. G. B., Indiana. 


#A cheap but effective LIFE PRESERVER may 
be made from the discarded inner tube of an auto- 
mobile tire. Cut the tube in two, and fit it around 
the body close up under the arms. Allow one or 
two inches for the lap and cut off the excess length. 
Sandpaper the ends of the tube—one end on the 
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outside and the other on the inside, apply a coat of 
rubber cement, and telescope the ends lapping them 
an inch or.more: Place a weight upon the joint 
until it is dry... When the tubegis inflated moder- 
ately,.it will support the weight of a heavy adult in 
water. Old inner tubes may be procured for a few 
cents at any garage and, often, may be had at the 
junk-dealer’s for the price of old rubber. 
M. H. C., Kentucky. 


For five cents; you can have a salesman’s manifold 
order book, containing carbon paper. Use this 
when you._make out your LAUNDRY slip, and you 
will have one copy for yourself. 

G. D. G., Rhode Island. 


#TO SET COLOR in any wash fabric, use a table- 
spoonful of Glauber salt to one two-gallon pail-full 
of warm, soft water. Soak material one-half hour 
in this mixture, remove and rinse. It will not in- 
jure the finest fabric, and will be found a most satis- 
factory way to keep colors bright. Five cents’ 
worth of Glauber salt, which may be purchased at 
any drug store, will last a long time. 
M. G. A., Ohio. 


Sew on the machine, using a medium stitch, along 
the stamped stem or scroll lines, being careful to fol- 
low exactly and putting paper underneath if the 
material is thin. Then thread a needle with the 
embroidery cotton or silk and pass the needle and 
thread eye first under each stitch, keeping on the 
upper side of the material. A perfect raised cord is 
the result and in far less time than when EM- 
BROIDERING in the usual way. B. G., Georgia. 


#In removing all places where STAGNANT 
WATER stands and breeds mosquitoes, do not for- 


get the sagging gutters around the roof of the house. 


Last summer, we found mosquitoes breeding in 
ours, where the water did not drain off after a rain. 
Miss E. W. D., Rhode Island, 


#Dr. L. V. Redman of the University of Kansas, 
who has been engaged in research on the chemical 
treatment of wood, makes the assertion that cracks, 
hairlines, and other defects on fine furniture are 
made worse by using cheap, liquid furniture reviv- 





* as you think necessary for 
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ers. He claims they brighten good varnish for a 
short time by dissolving part of the resins they con- 
tain. He gives as one of the best possible FURNI- 
TURE REVIVERS, and one that every house- 
wife can prepare at a cost of a few cents, and no 
labor whatever, the following: One part of lemon oil 
and two parts of boiled linseed oil well mixed and 
applied rather sparingly to the varnished furniture 
with a lineff rag, a piece of silk or cheese cloth. This 
will do more to preserve good furniture than any 
veneer sold at the present time. 
S. C. C., Rhode Island, 


#In making a FANCY BAG of material in 
which it is not easy to embroider eyelets for the 
drawstring, a loop, made of 
the same thread as that used 
in embroidering, furnishes a 
strong, neat way to insert the 
cord. Use as many threads 


strength (I used four as my 
thread was rather heavy). 
Do not put the needle through 
in the same place every time, 
but close to it, so the strain 
will not come all in one place. 
Leave the threads as loose 
on the right side, as you want 
your loop large, drawing 
closely on the wrong side. 
Buttonhole closely on the 
right over the threads, fas- 
tening well at both ends; a few 
buttonhole stitches on the 
wrong side drawing the 
threads closely together, and 
fastened securely, makes a 
neat finish. 
Mrs. W. H., Nebraska. 


# Practical 






place, a dainty chintz curtain, making it much 
cooler. But what to do with the wide crack, left 
on the hinge side of most opened doors, was the 
question, for to hang garments over the crack was so 
untidy. On a visit to a friend’s room, I found the 
remedy: she had attached a piece of broad white 
RIBBON, with the finest of tacks—one side to the 
edge of the door itself; when it was closed, and the 
other side to the edge of the door frame. When the 
door was open, the crack was entirely 
covered—from top to bottom, with 
the ribbon, so daintily one hardly 
noticed it. This is a most use- 
ful device in a_ sick-room 
where the door is left open. 
Miss H. T., New York. 


#When a light MUSLIN 
DRESS or an organdie be- 
comes slimsy, though not 
dirty, wring out a piece of 
cheese cloth or old cotton in 
cold starch, lay the dress on 
the cloth and roll them up 
together. After they have 
stood a reasonable length of 
time, iron the dress on the 
wrong side. It will have the 
desired stiffness when 
finished. 

Miss J. E. W., Massachusetts. 


#I know of no adjunct more 
conducive to REAL COM- 
FORT, when driving in a 
motor, than a feather pillow 
to tuck in at one’s back or 
to be used as a foot-rest. 
Three or four such pillows are 
a wonderful addition to any 
machine. They should be en- 


BATHING Piazza screens add almost dining room cased in washable covers made 


SHOES can be easily had by privacy to veranda teas. Thisscreenis of denim or heavy linen in 
making soles of several thick- of panel board, set into a frame of dark colors. The covers 
nesses of coarse, unbleached pinewood, painted white. The picket should be held in place by 


muslin and sewing them to- 
gether with large quilting 
stitch, binding on edge with wide tape, and basting 
these soles to stockings. They may be renewed 
easily and can be used on different pairs of stockings. 
Mrs. S. H. R., China. 


#To prevent WRONG BOTTLE TRAGEDIES, 
tie a little brass bell around the neck of every bottle 
containing poison. These small bells may be pro- 
cured at any place handling Christmas or masquer- 
ade goods. Do not omit the poison label, including 
skull and cross-bones. And don’t let the tinkling 
object get within reach of children. 
L. C., Indiana. 


# When doing embroidery, I was troubled for a long 
time by having my thread break. I tried not to pull 
it too tightly; but still it very annoyingly broke. 
Finally, I discovered that the sharp edges of the sil- 
ver thimble I had been using cut the fine thread. 
Since then, I have used a CELLULOID THIMBLE, 
and now have practically no trouble. 
Mrs. W. C:-B., So. Vancouver, B. C. 


#In many hotels I have been accustomed, like 
other guests, to leave my door open, and hang, in its 


fence design is made of thin wood 


means of buttons and button 
holes so that they can easily 
be removed and laundered. 

Mis. D. G. S., Ohto. 


#A very good way TO CATCH FLIES without 
much labor is to take a medium sized bow] and fill it 
with strong soap suds. Then lay a piece of brown 
wrapping paper over the top of the bowl and tie 
it down tightly with a piece of twine about an inch 
higher thin the suds. Then, cut a hole about four 
inches in circumference, in the center of the paper, 
leaving two uneven strips about a half-inch long. 
Turn down the uneven strips and cover them 
with a little sugar or molasses. We found that the 
flies, while eating the sugar, crawled on the under 
side of the strips and fell into the water. 
M. D. W., Connecticut. 

t=” Won’t some of our readers report their success 
with this scheme?—THE Ep1rTors. 


# Some girls in a country home, found a ready mar- 
ket last summer, with some of the leading florists in 
the city, for all the little blossoms of everlasting they 
could gather. They colored some red, for the 
CHRISTMAS WREATHS and bells; same deep 
purple, for funeral wreaths; and some red and.blue, 
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to make the flags that are used to decorate the sol- 
diers’ monuments. As the flowers are very light, 
the cost of transportation was small. Some children 
in the neighborhood brought large bunches for a few 
cents, when they knew they were wanted. 

F. G. L., Canada, 


#Our telephone, installed mainly for use while 
Baby was small, is limited to thirty calls a month. 
We have found that we often run the calls over un- 
necessarily, and sometimes do not use all of them. 
So now we have formed the habit of numbering a 
card up to thirty, the last day of each 
month, and placing it, with a punch, on 
the desk by the telephone. Every time 
we TELEPHONE, we punch the card, 
and so keep within our regular monthly 
allowance of calls, and, at the same time, 
use all of them. 
Mrs. L. H. F. S., Pennsylvania 


#The hardest thing to arrange at the 
average small fair, is the APRON 
BOOTH, which is seldom or 
never attractive, however use- 
ful. Instead of having a booth, 
next time, present the apron sale 
in a comic way: Make figures 
of large barrels covered with 
voluminous skirts, with painted 
round or oval, sawdust cushions 
for heads, and tie the aprons one 
above another around the waist 
of the figure. In this way, they 
are easily examined, and un- 
pinned when sold, and the funny 
figure attracts attention to the 
feature. One figure will hold 
quite a large number, or one can 
be prepared for the gingham and 
one for the white aprons. 

M. D., New York. 


#A simple motor gift is an ADJUST- 
ABLE VEIL. At the store select one 


that is at least 144 yards long and 1 Mere man may be in- 
yard wide, with a 2-inch hem. Find duced tosew ona but- 
center of hem and, for 11 inches each ton, or darn a sock, if 
side of center, turn up the hem and pe possesses one of 


these bachelor kits 


stitch, making it 1 inch wide. Take a 
piece of }4-inch silk, elastic webbing 
that fits the neck rather loosely. Make 
a loop at one end of this, and sew a large button 
at the other, then run the loop end through the 
t-inch hem. Place veil over face and button at 
back of neck drawing the ends of veil together there 
under the elastic. F. M., Maine. 


#To arrange any SHORT-STEMMED FLOW- 
ERS artistically and easily,—fill a shallow dish, or 
bowl, half full of water. Throw in eight or ten com- 
mon bottle corks. Arrange the flowers among the 
corks, which will be entirely hidden by the leaves 
and petals of the flowers and, at the same time, hold 
the flowers and leaves above the water, in a most 
satisfactory manner. This suggestion is especially 
useful for pansies, waterlilies, short-stemmed nas- 
turtiums, and indeed, for all short-stemmed flowers. 
A. G. L., Michigan. 


#Our SHIRLEY POPPIES were so quickly 
bruiséd and discolored by whipping in the wind that 



















we soon decided to transfer their beauty and bright- 
ness indoors. First, we handled them’ like ordinary, 
cut flowers, and, in an hour or two, every pretty 
head had drooped and no amount of coaxing would 
bring them up again. Even cutting them early in 
the morning and plunging the stems at once into 
water, brought little success. One day, quite acci- 
dentally, we put the flowers in a deep vase in which 
practically the entire stems were immersed and the 
flowers were held quite upright. To our surprise, 
very few of them drooped, and, from that time on, we 
had poppies in the house continuously, where their 
ull beauty lasted two and sometimes 
three days. Weeven found that most of 
those which drooped the first day fully 
revived on the second, while the expedient 
of carrying to the garden a vase of water 

in which to plunge the stems as soon as 

‘cut, was entirely unnecessary. 

s.oMrs. A. D. W., District of Columbia. 


#In dressing my small son, who used to 
dread the ordeal, I have found 
a method that hurries him 
through without the word 
“Hurry” even once being used. 
When it comes time for under- 
wear, rompers, etc., the right foot 
(and hand) is called “Prince,” 
and the left foot (and hand) is 
“Queen,” and there is a great 
hurry to-get the horses into the 
stalls. “Boy” now takes such 
an INTEREST IN DRESSING 
that he came to me yesterday 
with “Prince and Queen are all 
in their stalls” and I find he has 
learned, at three years of age, 
to put his rompers on by him- 
self, though they are really a lit- 
tle confusing sometimes to grown-ups. 
Mrs. M. R. C., Iowa. 


#When a little girl, I spent several 
summers at the country home of my 
little chum. Of course my parents 
wished to hear from me, and, as I did 
not write regularly and had a fond- 
ness for short notes, my father, a news- 
paper editor, interested me in publish- 
ing a bi-weekly paper, which he sent 
me IN PLACE OF A LETTER, and 
I returned a paper of my own, published bi-weekly 
every Wednesday and Saturday. I ruled the letter 
paper into columns, had a heading, advertisements 
and plenty of news, I canassure you. The last page 
was reserved for the “Editor’s letter” which con- 
tained all personal news. At once, what had been 
a task became a pleasure and great interest. In- 
cidentally, I want to say that having kept these 
papers, I have a diary which gives me a good deal 
of amusement to look over now. 

Mrs. L. H. F. S., Pennsyleania. 


In many a household, where there are two women 
who often go out together, who shall pay the CAR 
FARE is the subject of many a little squabble, tire- 
some to onlookers and combatants alike. My sister 
and I have settled this matter to our entire satisfac- 
tion: on the even days of the month, she pays, and, 
on the odd days, I carry my car tickets. We are 
each willing to believe that, by the law of averages, 
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this will work out about evenly, and are certainly 
glad to take the chances, for the sake of having it 
settled, and for the occasional luxury of going with- 
out a purse altogether, if it’s a visit to the matinee 
or something where no other money is needed. 

M. C. H., Ohio. 


#1 heard of a new use for a MEDICINE DROP- 
PER, the other day: Fill it with hair tonic and, 
parting the hair at close intervals, press out the 
liquid, and then rub. In no other way will the 
tonic be so evenly distributed. 

M. L. A., New Jersey. 


#Will you please warn your readers that the gauze 
sold by the piece or yard in the department stores 
and marked ‘‘ ANTISEPTIC,” 
is mislabeled and should not 
be used on wounds unless 
sterilized? The sterilizing may 
be done by wrapping small 
quantities in pieces of stout 
muslin and then steaming the 
packages in the vegetable 
steamer for thirty minutes and 
drying in a moderate oven. 
The sealed packages of gauze, 
sold by druggists, are sterile 

and may be used at once. 


A Physician's Wife, 
Pennsylvanta. 
















#We had a stationary electric 
cleaner, and I have discovered 
that I can COOL THE HOUSE easily 
and quickly by hanging the cleaner hose 
from a hook on the picture molding. The 
opening of the hose being near the ceiling, 
it draws all the warm air out of the 
room. L. M. H., Missouri. 


#We live in a cottage and have a 
screened sleeping porch. I was telling 
a friend, the other day, that the awn- 
ings or shades keep out a good deal of 


finger and thumb. Besides filling a long-felt need 
by preventing the troublesome slipping of the 
shoulder straps, they are ornamental, being en- 
graved with my initials. I understand they can 
also be purchased made in sterling silver and gold- 
filled stock. Miss M. L., Rhode Island. 
‘Of course, the pins will show through a thin 
dress. But this may prove no objection.—TuHE 
EpDITorRs. 


#Heavy, conventional patterns of deep écru lace 
make most ATTRACTIVE TRIMMINGS for 
Russian crash suits by painting, with gasoline and 
oil paints, the design of the lace in the oriental col- 
orings so much used. Mrs. A. T., Wisconsin. 


#I find that few of my acquaintances know of the 
easiest way to SHIRR. Gather everything—ruf- 
fles, tops of sleeves, etc.—on the machine, stitching 
in the ordinary way without the 
use of extra attachments. Simply 
set the screw for the longest possi- 
ble stitch and loosen the tension, 
then stitch as usual. The lower 
thread can easily be pulled tight, 
with the result that the gathers 
are much more even than can be 
done by hand. 


B. C. S., Massachusetts. 


#1 was considerably annoyed by 
my LONG GLOVES slipping down 
my arm after they had been washed 
once. But I have relieved the 
trouble by ripping a short place in 
the hems and running in narrow hat 
elastic and hemming down again. 


Mrs. Z. V. Parker, North Carolina. 


# Many are familiar with the 
foreigners who go from house 
to house, SELLING LINEN 
which they claim to have 
smuggled and so are able to sell 
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the air and she said to paint the WIRE 
SCREENING white since this will 
shield the inhabitants from the gaze of 
passersby without obstructing air and 
light. Mrs. W. E. J., Texas. 


#1 remodeled two linen waists which 


This floral arrangement is 
borrowed from the Japanese. 
A few flowers stuck in a brass 
crab, and placed in a shallow 
dish, make an artistic and 
economical centerpiece 


“very cheap.” They cut a 
sample, and hand you a very 
nice little piece of linen, but it 
is not the piece which you saw 
them cut. By a clever trick, 
they take out a pitce of real 
linen with the scissors, from 


were badly worn around the collar and 

cuffs, by removing the worn parts and scalloping 
around the neck, down the front and around the 
sleeves with blue, mercerized cotton. They are very 
attractive, and do not look at all like REMODELED 
WAISTS. J. B. M. J., New York. 


#Do the readers know of the INTERNATIONAL 
REPLY COUPON, for sale at our post-offices for 
six cents, and good, when presented abroad, for five 
cents? When writing to foreign correspondents and 
wishing to pay for return postage, this coupon is 
most useful; but I have found it little known and 
seldom called for at the offices where I purchase 
mine, M. R. P., Massachusetis. 


#I recently received as a little gift, a pair of 10- 
karat goid LINGERIE PINS (or rather snaps, as 
there is really no pin part to them), designed to hold 
the shoulder straps of lingerie in place, easily opened 
and adjusted by pressing the ends with the fore- 


their pocket;:and while cutting 
the sample, conceal it in the palm of the hand, and, 
while drawing your attention to. the fact that the 
“lady over there,” etc. (turning around and point- 
ing), bought so many yards, they exchange the 
samples, which are the same size. After being told 
of this, I have watched them closely and seen it 
done. The goods they carry are NOT PURE 
LINEN. Mrs. M. L. P., Massachusetts. 


# Before going out for a drive, try brushing your 
horse off with KEROSENE. Both you and the 
horse will enjoy the outing more, as flies will not 
be so troublesome. Miss A. J., Tennessee. 


# When I LENGTHEN A DRESS by letting down 
the hem, I often find thé edge much worn. To pre- 
vent this from tearing off, I put a row of insertion, or 
finishing braid, over it, stitching on both edges. This 
makes the place as strong as the rest of the dress. 
Then, add a row or two of the trimming above the first 
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one and a little to the waist and the life of the dress is 
prolonged a good bit. E. M. S.; Massachusetts. 


# One who has charge of the family cooking should 
not make a pincushion of her working garments. 
A member of our family, while eating blueberry pie, 
picked what he supposed was a stem from the pie, but 
it. proved to bea NEEDLE. Inquiry led to the fact 
that the cook was accus- 
tomed to stick whatever 
pin or needle she found, 
on. her dress, and that it 
had probably dropped 
from her waist, while she 
was making the pie. Se- 
rious injury might have 
resulted, if the needle had 
been taken in the mouth. 

Mrs. C. O. D., New Jersey. 


#A friend recently told 
me she could not buy 
CASTOR SUGAR, often 
called for in English re- 
cipes. It is only fine gran- 
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some favorite dish. The saving in table linen, not 
to mention mother’s nerves and children’s tempers, 
made it economical. And, best of all, because the 
matter was decided by popular vote, there was no 
ill-will or jealousy. M. C. H., Ohio. 


My daughter had an attack of HICCOUGHS, 
lasting almost a half day. After trying, without re- 
lief, all remedies I had 
heard of, I became 
alarmed. As an experi- 
- ment, I tried massaging 
the stomach, and, in a 
very short time, she was 
cured. Some days after- 
ward, she had another 
- attack, which was given 
the same treatment with- 
-£ out delay, with the result 
* that in ten or fifteen min- 
utes she was relieved, 
with no return of the 
trouble. x. 7., Indiana. 


#Theowner of any beads, 


ulated sugar, to be used in 
a*shaker or castor, as dis- 
tinguished from _ loaf 
sugar. 

Mrs. J. L. L., California. 


Your picnic-loving friend would be: delighted 
with one of these individual sets, consisting of 
knife, fork, and spoon, in a leather holder. 
This slips into a flat glass, which in turn fits 
into the case of sole leather shown at the right 


valuable for their own 
worth or their associa- 
tions, may weil take a 
lesson from the PEARL- 
STRINGERS, whose car- 


Summer dresses which have become faded and 
are yet in good style, may be freshened with a 
weak dye; but, unfortunately, this also colors 
the dainty white lace which forms the most at- 
tractive part of the present day frock. Many 
women do not seem to know that the simple 
expedient of BLEACHING will transform the 
unsightly faded lawn or linen into as dainty a 
white dress as can be made from new material. 
Boiling, in a solution of javelle water, will doit; or it 
is possible to have bleaching done at the laundry. 
Children’s dresses, 
boys’ blouses, dressing 
sacques, etc., are all 
easily bleached. Ging- 
ham is the most dif- 
ficult. I have found 
it impossible to 
make the best quali- 
ties perfectly white. 

Mrs. B., New Jersey. 


#Here is how one 

wise mother of 

a large family solved 
the difficult problem 
of the-CHILDREN’S 
TABLE MANNERS: 
After each . meal, . the 
children voted for the 
one who had behaved 
best. At the end of 
the month, the votes 
were counted and the 
winner was considered well fitted to go to a restau- 
rant or hotel to eat with mother, on her next shopping 
tour, or to meet father for dinner, some ‘evening 
when he expected to stay down town over the dinner 
hour. And the children at home, because they had 
tried hard. all month, were permitted to invite some 
playmatés to lunch or dinner, or were treated with 


between two glasses. 


Dainty trays may be made of sea moss framed 


If moss is not obtainable, 
pressed flowers or autumn leaves may be used 


dinal principle is to tie a 
firm knot between each two pearls. Then, if the 
string breaks, no more than one pearl can be lost. 
Neither wire nor catgut is good for the stringing of 
any jewel, when a stiff appearance is out of place. 
Instead, either surgeon’s silk or linen thread will be 
found satisfactory. B. G., Georgia. 


#I have seen a novel and pretty way of arrang- 
ing PILLOW SLIPS on a bed. The slips were 
made very wide—wide ‘enough so that the pillows 
could be slipped in crosswise. In length, they were 
m: about . twice 

the. width—or a lit- 

tle less—than the pil- 

lows,—finished with 

a. wide hem and inser- 

tion of crochet and 

the double-trimmed 

end fell over the 

pillow. In this 

way the trim- 

ming is shown 

off to much better 

advantage than in 

the old way, where 

the trimming falls to 

the sides of the bed. 


Mrs. F. B.M., Minnesota. 


# Amateur photogra- 
phers, who experience 
difficulty in DRYING 
FILMS rapidly, should 
make the experiment 
of pinning the whole film to the clothes-line out of 
doors, well above the ground, and out of danger of 
being blown in contact with other objects. I have 
found that this uncut film will often dry in thirty 
minutes in this way, and I can always calculate the 
time at so per cent. at least less than indoor drying 
requires. F. L. M., New York. 





